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THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  STANDARDS  IN  AMERICA. 

I. 

War  to  the  Knife. 

*  BY  W.  L.  ALDEN. 

/ 

The  optimism  of  the  American  peo-  East.  As  the  North  was  blind  to  the 
pie  blinds  them  to  the  approach  of  any  danger  of  secession,  so  the  American 
great  political  crisis  until  it  is  close  at  people  have  been  blind  to  the  steadily 
hand.  Up  to  the  veiw  hour  when  the  growing  danger  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
Secessionists  fired  on  Port  Sumter,  the  ernment  may,  at  no  distant  day,  fall 
Northern  press  ridiculed  the  possibil-  tinto  the  hands  of  the  Silverites,  and 
ity  of  civil  war.  It  was  conceded  that  .that  the  Eastern  States  will  then  be 
there  were  a  few  fanatics  in  the  South  compelled  to  choose  between  utter  ruin 
who  clamored  for  secession,  and  a  few  •and  withdrawal  from  the  Union, 
fanatics  in  the  North  who  would  wel-  In  the  early  days  of  the  Southern  re- 
come  civil  war,  but  that  the  South  bellion,  an  eminent  Democratic  leader, 
would  secede,  and  the  North  fight,  w^  one  of  the  few  Americans  of  the  period 
thought  to  be  incredible.  But  in  the  who  had  a  right  to  be  ranked  as  a 
flash  of  the  guns  of  Charleston  harbor  statesman,  said,  in  the  course  of  a  con¬ 
it  was  suddenly  seen  that  the  whole  fidential  conversation,  that  the  East 
South  was  united  in  defence  of  the  has  signed  its  death  warrant  by  join- 
right  of  secession,  and  that  the  North  ing  with  the  West  to  crush  the  South, 
was  unanimous  in  the  determination  “  When  the  war  is  over,’*  said  he,  “  the 
that  secession  should  be  crushed  on  West  will  dominate  the  Union.  It 
the  battlefield.  will  rapidly  grow  in  population  and 

Two  months  before  the  Democratic  power,  while  the  East  will  remain  sta- 
Convention  met  last  July,  the  Eastern  tionary.  In  a  few  years  the  East  will 
States  fancied  that  the  movement  in  be  powerless,  and  the  crazy  financial 
behalf  of  free  silver  coinage  was  of  legislation  which  the  ignorance  and 
small  importance,  and  that  there  was  arrogance  of  the  West  is  certain  to 
not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  Sil-  bring  about,  will  make  it  necessary  for 
verites  could  triumph  in  a  national  the  East  to  accept  bankruptcy  or  civil 
election.  To-day  it,  is  apparent  that  war.”  The  speaker  was  not  in  the 
the  silver  craze  has  seized  upon  the  en-  slightest  degree  in  sympathy  with  the 
tire  West  and  South,  and  is  spreading  Southern  secessionists,  and  had  sup- 
with  ominous  rapidity  even  in  the  ported  to  the  best  of  his  abilty  the  Lin- 
Nsw  Suns— Yoi..  LXIY.,  No.  4.  28 
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coin  Government.  Nevertheless,  he 
saw  that  the  East  had  missed  its  one 
{Treat  opportunity  by  not  following  the 
example  of  the  South,  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  shattered  Union.  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  thirty-four  years  have 
passed  since  he  made  this  prediction, 
and  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  draws 
near. 

The  average  Western  American  is  a 
man  of  unbounded  energy,  unbounded 
self-conceit,  and  unbounded  ignorance. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Western  man  is 
not  the  natural  ignorance  of  the  Cala¬ 
brian  peasant.  The  latter  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  he  knows  nothing 
except  v;hat  passes  before  his  eyes  in 
his  little  mountain  village,  but  with 
this  ignorance  there  is  the  humility 
that  accepts  the  superiority  and  wel¬ 
comes  the  leadership  of  intelligent 
men.  The  ignorance  of  the  Western 
American  is  an  artificial  and  acquired 
ignorance.  He  absorbs  it  from  the 
newspapers  which  form  his  only  read¬ 
ing.  These  not  only  teach  him  the 
most  absurdly  false  doctrines  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  political  economy  and  finance, 
but  they  also  flatter  his  vanity,  and 
convince  him  that  he  is  infinitely  su¬ 
perior  to  the  men  of  the  effete  East. 
He  firmly  believes  that  if  the  East  ad¬ 
vocates  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  gold 
standard,  it  is  because  of  the  influence 
of  British  teachings  and  of  British 
bribery.  The  West,  in  its  own  opin¬ 
ion,  has  the  only  true,  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  political  gospel,  and  its  mission  is 
to  impose  it  not  only  on  the  East,  but 
on  the  world.  It  is  to  the  ignorant 
West  that  the  United  States  owe  the 
Greenback  folly,  the  Protectionist  de¬ 
lusion,  and  the  silver  craze. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  was  ended, 
■the  West  made  the  discovery  that  an 
unlimited  and  irredeemable  paper  cur¬ 
rency  was  the  panacea  for  all  public 
and  private  woes.  For  a  time  the 
“  Greenback  craze,”  as  it  was  called, 
threatened  the  American  Bepublic 
much  as  the  silver  craze  threatens  it 
to  day.  Fortunately,  the  West  had 
then  nothing  like  the  strength  that  it 
has  to-day,  and  the  efforts  of  the  East 
to  maintain  an  honest  currency  were 
successfnl.  Both  the  great  political 
parties  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
take  firm  ground  against  the  Green¬ 


back  movement,  although  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  at  one  time  showed  a 
disposition  to  attract  Greenback  votes 
by  framing  platforms  that  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  favor  of  either  honest  or 
dishonest  currency.  The  failure  of 
the  Greenback  movement  was,  how¬ 
ever,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
centre  of  population  had  not  yet  shift¬ 
ed  so  far  westward  as  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  elect  a  president  without  the 
votes  of  the  two  great  Eastern  States 
— New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  I’hat 
change  has  now  taken  place,  and  a 
resident  can  be  elected  even  if  he  loses 
oth  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  natural  that  a  community 
capable  of  believing  that  the  fiat  of  the 
government  could  make  an  irredeem¬ 
able  paper  dollar  worth  as  much  as  a 
gold  dollar,  should  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  Protectionist,  that  the  American 
who  pays  two  dollars  for  a  home-made 
blanket  instead  of  one  dollar  for  an 
imported  blanket  is  on  the  high  road 
to  wealth.  The  West  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  an  agricultural  community,  and 
as  such  Protection  had  nothing  to 
offer  it  except  an  immense  increase  of 
the  cost  of  living.  The  Western  farm¬ 
er  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  Protection,  but  nevertheless 
he  voted  blindly  for  it,  and  fastened 
the  McKinley  tariff  on  his  back.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  Protectionists  in 
the  Eastern  States,  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  minority.  The  strength  of 
Protection  lies  in  the  West,  and  it  was 
by  Western  votes  that  it  was  forced 
upon  the  country. 

In  its  beginning,  tbe  silver  heresy 
took  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  bimetal¬ 
lic  currency.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the 
discovery  of  large  silver  mines  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  far  Western  States.  Its 
chief  promoters  were  the  mine  owners, 
who  sought  a  market  for  their  silver, 
but  it  soon  enlisted  the  support  of  all 
who  had  formerly  demanded  ‘‘  cheap 
money”  in  the  shape  of  greenbacks. 
The  silver  party  was  at  first  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  West,  but  it  soon 
enlisted  adherents  in  the  South.  Its 
progress  was  watched  with  languid  in¬ 
terest  by  the  East,  where  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  only  a  weak  echo  of  the 
greenback  movement.  It  achieved  its 
greatest  victory  in  the  passage  of  the 
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Sherman  Law,  which  provided  that  States  to  the  Republicans  is  reasonably 
the  Government  should  coin  every  sure.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man 
month  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  dol-  can  predict  to  what  extent  the  “  silver 
lars.  In  spite  of  the  verbiage  with  Republicans”  of  the  West  will  aban- 
which  the  Sherman  Law  was  clothed,  don  McKinley,  and  vote  for  the  Demo- 
it  meant  simply  that  the  Government  cratic  candidate.  If  they  are  sufficient 
should  be  compelled  to  buy  a  fixed  '  in  number  to  carry  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
quantity  of  silver  annually,  and  pay  Illinois,  in  addition  to  most  of  the 
for  it  in  gold  at  a  price  far  above  its  other  Western  States,  and  the  solid 
true  value.  The  inevitable  result  of  South,  the  Republicans  may  be  defeat- 
such  a  law  might  easily  have  been  fore-  ed  in  spite  of  their  victories  in  the 
seen,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  purchased  East.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
silver  remained  in  the  vaults  of  the  it  is  not  merely  the  silver  question 
Federal  Treasury,  for  the  very  suffi-  which  will  influence  Western  voters, 
cient  reason  that  no  creditor  would  ac-  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
cept  it  in  the  place  of  gold,  the  people  United  States  the  West  is  arrayed 
of  the  East  flattered  themselves  that  it  avowedly  against  the  East,  and  the 
would  do  no  harm,  and  trusted  that  it  dislike  of  the  Eastern  people,  which  is 
would  satisfy  the  Silverites.  Of  course  universal  at  the  West,  will  be  an  iin- 
it  brought  about  the  steady  deprecia-  portant  factor  in  the  election, 
tion  of  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  American  optimism  shirks  the  con- 
steady  flow  of  gold  to  other  countries,  fession  that  the  West  dislikes  the  East, 
while  the  Silverites,  so  far  from  being  No  one,  however,  who  has  any  thor- 
satisfied  with  the  Law,  were  encour-  ough  knowledge  of  the  American  peo- 
aged  to  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  pie,  can  doubt  that  for  some  years  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The  heresy  infects  East  and  the  West  have  been  steadily 
both  the  great  political  parties  in  the  growing  farther  and  farther  apart,  un- 
West,  and  there  are  to-day  nearly  as  til  they  are  now  fairly  in  the  attitude 
many  Western  Republicans  who  are  in  of  hostile  communities.  The  West 
favor  of  free  silver,  as  there  are  West-  dislikes  the  East  for  two  reasons.  The 
ern  silver  Democrats.  The  recent  Re-  Western  man  is  haunted  by  the  fear 
publican  Convention,  knowing  that  in  that  his  Eastern  fellow  citizen  looks 
any  event  the  South  was  certain  to  re-  upon  him  as  a  social  inferior,  and  in 
main  Democratic,  and  that  no  Repubr  revenge  he  sneers  bitterly  at  what  he 
lican  candidate  could  possibly  be  elect-  calls  the  ‘‘  culchaw”  of  the  East.  In 
ed  without  the  nearly  unanimous  sup-  point  of  fact  the  Eastern  American 
port  of  the  East,  wisely  placed  itself  does  not  care  a  particle  what  sort  of 
fully  and  fairly  on  the  side  of  honest  clothes  the  Western  man  wears,  or  in 
money,  and  for  the  moment  the  East-  what  fashion  he  trims  his  hair  and 
ern  people  fancied  that  an  overwhelm-  beard.  That  there  is  a  certain  rus- 
ing  Republican  victory  had  been  there-  ticity  in  Western  speech  and  manners 
by  made  certain.  It  was  not  until  the  is  sufficiently  obvious  when  the  West 
Democratic  Convention  met,  and  the  and  the  East  meet  socially,  but  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of  man  from  Chicago  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
free  silver  carried  all  before  it,  that  posing  that  by  reason  of  these  things 
the  East  began  to  think  that  possibly  he  is  despised  by  the  man  from  New 
the  strength  of  the  silver  craze  had  York.  The  Eastern  press  may  occa- 
been  underestimated.  sionally  express  its  amusement  at  West- 

At  the  present  writing  it  seems  hard-  ern  ways,  but  this  is  rarely  done  in 
ly  probable  that  the  Democrats  will  malice.  Nevertheless  the  Western 
carry  the  next  presidential  election,  man,  with  the  painful  self-conscious- 
hut  the  supporters  of  Mr.  McKinley  ness  of  the  rustic  who  finds  himself  in 
no  longer  feel  the  absolute  confidence  a  drawing-room,  believes  that  he  is  an 
which  was  theirs  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  object  of  ridicule,  and  therefore  cor- 
It  is  true  that  in  the  East  all  ‘‘  gold  dially  hates  the  innocent  Eastern  man. 
Democrats”  will  either  vote  for  Me  Kin-  Childish  as  this  feeling  may  seem,  it 
ley,  or  will  abstain  from  voting.  That  still  exists,  and  no  one  can  converse 
this  will  give  every  one  of  the  Eastern  half  an  hour  with  a  Western  American 
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without  being  informed  that  no  West¬ 
ern  man  cares  a  straw  for  the  opinion 
of  the  East,  which  is  a  sure  proof  that 
the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  the  animosity 
of  the  West  toward  the  East  is  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  heavily  in  debt  to 
the  latter.  The  Western  cities  have 
been  built  with  Eastern  money,  and 
the  Western  railways  and  Western 
mines  owe  their  existence  either  to 
Eastern  or  English  capital.  The  debt¬ 
or  rarely  likes  his  creditor,  especially 
when  it  is  inconvenient  to  pay  him. 
Chicago  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire 
by  money  furnished  by  tbe  East ;  but 
when  the  lenders  ventured  to  suggest 
that  payment  of  interest  was  desirable, 
Chicago  became  bitterly  indignant  at 
the  !New  York  and  Boston  “  Shy- 
locks,’^  who  were  represented  as  clam¬ 
oring  for  their  respective  pounds  of 
flesh.  The  Western  press  uniformly 
takes  a  like  attitude  toward  all  Eastern 
creditors,  and  the  mildest  epithets 
given  to  them  are  “  Shylocks,” 
“sharks,”  and  “bloodsuckers.” 
Gradually  the  Western  man  has  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  it  is  a  hard  and 
merciless  thing  for  a  creditor  to  ask 
for  payment,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  method  of  legal¬ 
ly  avoiding  payment  of  his  debts.  The 
advocates  of  free  silver  ofler  him  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  is  seeking.  If  silver  be¬ 
comes  the  only  currency,  the  Eastern 
“  Shylock”  can  be  paid  in  silver  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  worth  only  fifty  cents 
each.  The  Western  debtor  can  thus 
rid  himself  of  one-half  of  his  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  can  at  the  same  time  punish 
the  presumptuous  East  for  its  insolence 
in  expecting  full  payment.  The  West 
does  not  favor  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
merely  because  of  its  ignorant  belief 
that  “  cheap  money”  will  make  every¬ 
body  rich.  Not  the  least  of  the  charms 
of  free  silver  is  the  expectation  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  East. 

The  result  of  the  present  political 
campaign  will  be  to  intensify  tbe  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  West  toward  the  East. 
For  months  to  come  the  two  great  di¬ 
visions  of  the  country  will  be  in  battle 
array,  one  against  the  other.  The 
East  will  stand  for  gold  and  honesty — 
the  West  for  silver  and  knavery.  The 


question  of  the  tariff  will  pass  out  of 
sight,  and  the  honest  Eastern  Demo¬ 
crat  will  vote  for  the  author  of  the 
most  preposterous  Protectionist  meas¬ 
ure  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because 
his  only  alternative  will  be  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  who  represents  a  policy 
of  highway  robbery.  Whatever  tne  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  may  be,  the  West 
and  the  East  will  have  been  for  months 
in  the  attitude  of  enemies,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  press  will  have 
constantly  reviled  one  another  as 
“  Shylocks”  and  thieves.  If  the  West 
dislikes  the  East  to-day,  dislike  will 
have  grown  into  the  bitterest  hatred 
by  next  November. 

As  has  been  said,  the  probabilities 
are  at  present  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  McKinley.  But  a  defeat  of  the  Sil- 
verites  this  year  simply  postpones  their 
victory  for  four  brief  years.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  are  pledged  to  re-enact  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  two,  or  at  most 
three,  years  of  Protection  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  variety  will  bring  about  an  in¬ 
evitable.  industrial  and  commercial 
panic,  precisely  as  the  panic  of  1895 
was  brought  about.  Under  the  unnat¬ 
ural  stimulus  of  a  high  Protective  tariff 
manufactories  of  protected  articles  will 
spring  up  everywhere,  and  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  fill  the  market  will  ensure  the 
over-production  that  Protection  inva¬ 
riably  fosters.  Then  will  follow  the 
closing  of  manufactories,  the  idleness 
and  discontent  of  workmen,  and  the 
financial  stringency  and  distress  which 
were,  a  year  ago,  the  direct  results  of 
the  McKinley  tariff,  but  which  the  un¬ 
thinking  voter  absurdly  charges  to  the 
account  of  the  most  honest  and  capa¬ 
ble  man  that  has  occupied  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  When  this  panic  occurs,  the 
Silverites  will  insist  that  it  has  been 
the  result  of  the  failure  to  adopt  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  The  voteis  will 
either  be  convinced  that  this  is  true, 
or,  at  all  events,  they  will  be  readv  to 
give  the  silver  panacea  a  trial.  The 
defeat  of  the  silver  candidate  in  1896 
will  be  followed  by  his  triumphant 
election  in  1900,  and  the  East  will  lie 
prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  the  West. 

That  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  means  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
East,  goes  without  saying.  When  the 
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Silver! tea  gain  poaaeaaion  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  the  East  must  sub¬ 
mit,  with  what  grace  it  can  muster,  to 
complete  and  hopeless  bankruptcy,  or 
it  must  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and 
endeavor  to  maintain  its  independence 


by  arms.  It  may  fail  as  the  South 
failed  a  generation  ago,  but  it  will  at 
least  have  perished  honorably,  and  its 
skirts  will  be  free  from  the  stain  of 
fraud  and  robbery  with  which  the  West 
will  have  blackened  the  Federal  Union. 


II. 


Suggestions  for  a  Compromise. 

BY  WILLIAM  DILLON. 


The  Republican  party  has  declared 
explicitly  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  gold  standard,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  at  its  convention  recently 
held  in  Chicago,  has  declared  with 
equal  explicitness  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  by  this  country  alone.  The 
great  issue  is  therefore  fairly  and 
squarely  joined.  And  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
that  a  clearly  defined  issue  on  this 
great  question  has  been  put  before  the 
people.  The  electoral  battle  which 
will  be  waged  between  now  and  No¬ 
vember  will  be  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  that  has  been 
fought  in  this  country  since  the  Civil 
War. 

Which  side  is  going  to  win  ?  To 
read  the  great  daily  papers  in  Ne!^ 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  one  would  suppose  that  there  was 
really  no  question  about  it,  and  that 
the  victory  of  the  Gold  men  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  But  these  papers  can  be 
no  more  relied  on  to  correctly  repre¬ 
sent  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  than  the  daily  papers  of  London 
can  be  relied  on  to  correctly  represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  English  people 
outside  of  London.  In  the  prophecies 
which  they  make  regarding  the  result, 
the  wish  is  largely  father  to  the 
thought. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  every  other  issue  save  that  of 
gold  against  silver  were  eliminated 
from  the  campaign,  silver  would  win. 
But  gold  goes  into  this  fight  with  two 
great  advantages.  It  is  tied  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  reaction,  and  it  is  tied  to  the 
cause  of  Protection.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  South  and  the  States  and  Ter¬ 


ritories  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are 
for  silver,  and  the  North-Eastern 
States  are  decisively  for  gold.  The 
great  agricultural  States  of  the  North- 
West  constitute  the  doubtful  territory 
in  which  the  real  battle  will  be  fought. 
At  the  State  Conventions  held  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  National  Conventions, 
the  Republicans  succeeded  in  securing 
gold  delegations  in  these  States,  but  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  strong 
minority  in  favor  of  silver.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  States,  the  Democratic 
party  selected  delegations  instructed 
for  silver.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the 
money  issue  were  not  in  any  way  com¬ 
plicated  by  other  issues,  the  Silver 
party  would  carry  most  of  the  North- 
Western  States  and  that  the  electoral 
vote  of  these  States,  added  to  that 
which  they  would  receive  from  the 
West  and  South,  would  suffice  to  give 
them  a  majority.  But  these  North- 
Western  States,  and  in  particular  the 
great  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  have 
always  been  Banner  Republican  States. 
Some  of  them  suffered  a  temporary 
aberration  during  the  landslide  to  De¬ 
mocracy  which  took  place  at  the  last 
national  election.  But  this  seems  to 
have  only  intensiSed  the  violence  of* 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  their  old  love. 
The  gold  standard  now  presents  itself 
to  the  Republicans  in  these  States  as 
the  policy  of  their  party,  and  they  have 
to  choose  between  voting  for  it  and 
leaving  the  party.  Again,  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  reaction  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  favor  of  Protection  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  people  in  England, 
this  reaction  is  specially  strong  in  the 
States  of  the  North-West.  The  Gold 
cause  now  comes  before  the  voters  of 
these  States  linked  to  the  cause  of 
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Protection,  and  the  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
hazard  the  prophecy  that  gold  will 
win,  after  a  great  struggle,  and  by  a 
modetate  majority. 

We  are  already  in  the  thick  of  the 
frav.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writing  done  in  the  daily  papers 
has  reference  to  this  issue.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  are  naturally  making  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  to  keep  the  Protection 
issue  to  the  front ;  but  even  their  pa¬ 
pers  tacitly  assume  that  there  is  no 
need  to  argue  over  this  issue,  and  the 
Democratic  papers  avoid  it  as  the  burnt 
child  avoids  the  Qre. 

Expositions  of  the  familiar  rule 
known  as  Gresham’s  law  and  of  the 
application  of  that  law  to  the  case  of 
this  country  if  the  free  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver  were  adopted,  the  respective  merits 
of  the  single  and  double  standards  and 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  stable 
par  of  exchange  between  the  two  met¬ 
als,  the  sufficiency  of  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
leading  nations  for  money  of  ultimate 
redemption — these  and  such  as  these 
are  the  subjects  that  are  threshed  out 
in  the  editorials  of  our  leading  dailies 
with  a  wearisome  iteration.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  notice 
here  a  few  salient  points  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  great  controversy 
is  being  conducted. 

There  are  two  leading  features  which 
seem  fated  to ‘arise,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  connection  with  all  discus¬ 
sions  of  monetary  or  social  topics. 
These  features  are  manifesting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  money 
question  at  present  going  on  in  this 
country.  They  are  the  following  : 

1.  Each  side  calls  the  other  side  very 
hard  names  indeed. 

2.  While  the  most  absolutely  contra¬ 
dictory  theories  are  advocated  on  either 
side,  the  advocates  of  each  side  are  su¬ 
premely  certain  that  they  are  entirely 
right  and  that  their  opponents  are  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  Neither  side  will  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  via  media,  and 
those  who  talk  of  compromise  are  an¬ 
athematized  equally  by  both  sides. 

A  few  words  on  each  of  these  points  : 

1.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  money  question  that  those  who 


argue  about  it  always  adopt,  more  or 
less,  those  methods  of  argument  which 
are  said  to  be  popular  in  the  dsh  market 
at  Billingsgate.  The  regular  thing  in 
this  country  now  is  for  the  Silver  men 
to  talk  of  the  advocates  of  the  single 
gold  standard  as  criminals  who  have 
conspired  together  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  the  yoke  of  Wall  Street  upon 
the  necks  of  the  American  people  ; 
while  the  Gold  men  answer  by  calling 
the  silver  men  knaves,  and  swindlers, 
and  fools,  and  idiots,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  the  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  we 
frequently  find  the  advocates  of  one 
side  protesting  earnestly  against  the 
use -of  strong  language  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  following  up  this  pro¬ 
test  with  a  perfect  volley  of  abuse 
against  their  opimnents.  When  will 
the  disputants,  and  more  especially 
the  newspapers,  realize  the  fact  that 
this  controversy  has  passed  out  of  the 
stage  at  which  it  can  be  settled,  or 
any  good  be  effected,  by  calling  hard 
names  ?  The  mere  fact  that  there  are 
numbers  of  men  of  the  highest  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  undoubted  honesty  on 
each  side  ought  to  be  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  question  is  one  of 
great  complexity,  on  which  there  is  still 
room  for  honest  and  intelligent  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion. 

2.  Closely  connected  with,  and  in¬ 
deed  largely  causing,  the  peculiarity 
last  noticed  is  the  singular  confidence 
of  absolute  rightness  and  infallibility 
which  characterizes  the  utterances  on 
either  side.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  a 
question  of  enormous  complexity  about 
which  men  of  the  highest  capacity, 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,  are  still  at  variance.  But  to 
read  the  Gold  papers  in  this  country 
one  would  conclude  that  no  man  who 
was  not  a  born  idiot  could  see  any 
merit  on  the  Silver  side.  And  to  read 
the  Silver  papers  one  would  suppose 
that  no  man  not  a  fit  subject  for  the 
penitentiary  could  advocate  the  single 
gold  standard. 

In  regard  to  the  points  which  are 
most  commonly  argued  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  a  man  of  a  judicial  turn  of 
mind,  who  approaches  the  question 
without  prejudices  of  any  kind,  will 
almost  certainly  conclude  that  “  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,” 
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and  that  the  right  lies  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  To  illustrate  this  by 
a  few  examples. 

The  point  about  which  the  contro¬ 
versy  rages  most  fiercely  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar  if  this  country  were  to  threw  open 
its  mints  to  silver  at  the  ratio  of  six¬ 
teen  to  one  with  gold.  At  present,  as 
your  readers  know,  the  silver  dollar  of 
the  United  States  has  a  purchasing 

f»ower  equal  to  nearly  double  the  bul- 
ion  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it. 
Of  course,  if  silver  were  admitted  to 
free  coinage,  the  bullion  value  and  the 
coin  value  could  not  keep  apart  in  this 
way.  They  would  have  to  come  to¬ 
gether  somewhere.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is — where  would  they  come 
together?  The  Silver  men  say  that 
this. country  alone,  by  opening  its 
mints  to  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one  with  gold,  and  making  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  unlimited  legal  tender  at 
that  ratio,  could  fix  and  maintain  that 
as  the  ratio  of  bullion  value.  In  other 
words,  they  affirm  that  the  effect  of 
free  coinage  would  be  to  nearly  double 
the  present  bullion  value  of  silver  rela¬ 
tively  to  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gold  men  say  that  free  coinage  means 
a  fifty  cent  dollar,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  the  adoption  of* 
free  coinage  by  this  country  would  not 
raise  the  bullion  value  of  silver  at  all, 
but  would  leave  it  just  where  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  via  media  between 
these  two  extremes.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  doubling  the 
value  of  silver  and  not  affectiug  it  at 
all.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that,  in  regard  to 
this  question,  as  in  regard  to  most  of 
the  other  questions  at  issue,  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  between  the  extremes 
advocated  on  either  side.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  country  alone  could  raise 
the  par  of  exchange  to  sixteen  to  one 
and  keep  it  at  that  point,  but  I  am 

?uite  convinced  that  the  adoption  of 
ree  coinage  by  such  a  country  as  this 
would  cause  a  very  substantial  rise  in 
the  bullion  value  of  silver,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  fifty-cent  dollar  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  constantly  dinned  into 
our  ears,  is  wide  of  the  truth.  1  am 


not  going  to  argue  the  question  now. 
but  I  will  merely  say  that  the  experi- ' 
ence  of  the  past,  and  more  especially 
the  marked  effect  on  the  price  of  silver 
recently  produced  by  the  shutting  of 
the  Indian  mints,  seems  to  me  to  make 
it  as  certain  as  anything  of  the  kind 
can  be  that  the  opening  of  the  mints 
of  this  country  to  free  coinage  would 
very  materially  affect  the  bullion  price 
of  silver. 

To  take  another  example.  Closely 
connected  with  the  fifty-cent  dollar 
argument  is  the  question  of  the  honesty 
of  free  coinage,  about  which  the  con¬ 
troversy  also  rages  with  great  fierce¬ 
ness.  On  this  question  the  position  of 
the  Silver  men  is  that  a  great  wrong 
was  done  to  the  debtor  classes  by  the 
dcmoneti.'iation  of  silver,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  appreciation  of  gold,  and  that 
the  restoring  of  the  right  of  free  coin¬ 
age  to  silver  is  the  only  way  by  which 
that  wrong  can  be  undone.  T^iey  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  any  dishonesty 
about  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  say 
the  dishonesty  is  to  leave  things  as 
they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gold  men  use  their  strongest  language 
on  this  point.  They  deny  vigorously 
that  any  wrong  has  been  done  at  all, 
and  they  say  that  free  coinage  would 
simply  mean  a  wholesale  fraud  on 
creditors,  and  that  this  is  the  object 
which  its  promoters  really  have  at  heart. 

Here,  again,  I  think  the  right  lies 
between  the  two  extremes.  If  the 
value  of  gold  relatively  to  commodities 
in  general  has  appreciated  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  if  that  appreci¬ 
ation  of  gold  has  been  artificially  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  governments  of 
the  commercial  nations  in  demonetiz¬ 
ing  silver,  then  most  certainly  a  wrong 
has  been  done  to  debtors  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  in  kind  to  the  wrong  which  would 
now  be  done  to  creditors  by  allowing 
their  debtors  to  pay  them  in  money 
having  a  less  purchasing  power  than 
the  money  in  which  the  debts  were 
contracted.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  by  far  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  private  debts  at  present 
existing  in  the  country  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
that  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any, 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  since  these  debts  were  contracted. 
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To  allow  these  debts  to  be  paid  in  de¬ 
preciated  silver  dollars  would  be  clearly 
and  unquestionably  dishonest.  Be¬ 
cause  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  to 
the  debtor  class  in  the  past,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  just  to  now  do  a 
great  wrong  to  the  creditor  class.  The 
process  of  falling  prices  seems  to  have 
spent  itself,  and  it  is  impossible  now 
to  remedy  the  wrong  that  was  done 
while  that  process  was  going  on.  The 
friends  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  very  much  strengthen  their 
cause  with  those  people  who  attach 
any  importance  to  the  honest  payment 
of  debts  if  they  would  consent  to  have 
it  provided  that,  if  gold  did  go  to  a 
premium,  creditors  should  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  in  gold  coin  or  in  the  silver 
equivalent  of  gold  coin  of  the  present 
weight  and  fineness. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  other  cases 
in  which  both  sides  are  wrong  and  the 
truth  lies  between  them.  I  may  briefiy 
refer,  in  closing  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  the  great  controversy  as  to  the 
suflSciency  of  the  gold  supply  to  form 
a  safe  basis  for  the  currency  systems  of 
the  leading  commercial  nations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Gold  men,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  delusion  to  suppose  that  there 
ever  has  been  any  mischief-working 
scramble  for  gold,  or  that  any  of  the 
evils  we  have  been  and  are  suffering 
from  are  in  any  degree  due  to  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  gold  supply  for  the 
work  it  is  now  called  on  to  do.  They 
hold  that  the  general  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  has  been  a  process  of 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  so  to 
^eak,  and  has  been  entirely  beneficial. 
Of  tbe  Silver  men  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  their  view  is  the  diametrical  op¬ 
posite  of  this  in  every  respect.  They 
commonly  represent  the  gold  standard 
in  their  cheap  literature  as  a  hideous 


octopus  fastening  the  deadly  grasp  of 
its  many  arms  upon  all  the  quarters  of 
the  earth.  Both  sides  are  wrong,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  which  is 
the  farthest  from  the  truth. 

War  to  the  knife  and  no  compromise 
is  now  the  motto  of  both  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  While  believing,  as 
hinted  above,  that  the  extremists  on 
both  sides  are  wrong,  and  that  the 
right  lies  between  them.  I  admit  that 
the  ferocious  and  radical  character 
which  the  conflict  has  now  assumed 
has  its  advantages.  Whichever  system 
— the  single  gold  standard  or  the 
double  standard — may  be  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  sound 
finance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  that  uncertainty  as  to  the 
standard  is  ruinous.  And  this  stage 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  standard  of 
exchange  value  is  precisely  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  this  country  has  been 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  result  has 
been  hard  times,  far  harder,  relatively 
to  the  average  condition,  than  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  have  been  having. 
Nothing  but  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  the  country  could  have  enabled  us 
to  live  through  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  well  as  we  have  done.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  people 
are  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  des¬ 
perate  need  of  settling  this  question 
one  way  or  the  other.  Macaulay’s  line, 
“  One  of  us  two,  Herminius,  shall 
never  more  go  home,”  expresses  very 
well  the  spirit  by  which  both  sides  now 
seem  to  be  animated  ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that,  when  the 
ballots  have  been  counted  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  people  will  feel  that  one  of  the 
most  formidable  issues  which  this  Re¬ 
public  has  ever  had  to  face  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  finally  settled. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PRESIDENT. 

BY  FRANCIS  H.  HARDY. 


A  STUDY  of  the  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States  suggests  the  idea  that  a 
president,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  is  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 


fully  made.”  Perhaps  the  negro  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  text  is  better,  ”  fretfully 
and  woefully  made.”  For  Republican 
simplicity,  about  which  so  much  is 
said,  condemns  the  people  of  the 
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United  States,  onoe  in  every  four 
years,  to  hold  more  thau  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  separate  electoral  contests  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  chief  magistrate  may  bo 
elected  from  the  fourteen  million  citi¬ 
zens,  native  born,  and  therefore  legally 
qualified  to  hold  the  oflfice.  Thirteen 
months  is  the  measure  of  time  covered 
by  the  various  stages,  and  at  least  three 
million  pounds  sterling  is  legitimately 
expended  in  campaign  work.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  elaborate  system, 
devised  to  secure  for  all  citizens  an 
equal  voice  in  the  choice  of  chief  mag¬ 
istrate,  at  least  three  million  men  who 
in  theory  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
are  forbidden  the  franchise,  while  it  is 
possible  for  men  who  are  not  citizens, 
and  who  never  do  become  citizens,  to 
vote  at  two  presidential  elections  with¬ 
out  committing  a  crime. 

An  electoral  system  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  and  showing  such  curious  con¬ 
tradictions  as  the  two  just  mentioned, 
is  worthy  of  study  even  by  people  hap¬ 
py  in  living  beyond  its  scope.  But 
this  study  by  the  stranger  is  made  diffi¬ 
cult  through  the  circumstance  that  the 
whole  system  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  understood  from 
the  text' books.  Further,  the  whole 
system  lacking  this  constitutional  con¬ 
trol,  is  changing  year  by  year.  It  is 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  try  and  place 
the  system  before  the  reader  by  briefly 
describing  a  presidential  campaign 
from  its  opening  down  to  its  closing 
scene. 

The  process  of  selecting  a  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  is  divided  into  two  parts  of 
equal  importance — the  primary  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  general  election.  The 
object  of  the  primaries  is  slowly  to 
“  concentrate”  party  sentiment  as  to 
leadership  and  platform  or  ‘‘  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.”  The  English  plan  of 
allowing  a  committee  to  choose  a  can- 
didate  is  not  followed  ;  and  it  is  this 
attempt  to  let  the  American  voter 
nominate  a  candidate — select  one  man 
out  of  fourteen  millions — as  well  as 
vote  for  one  candidate  of  five  at  the 
real  election,  that  has  made  the  sys¬ 
tem  slow  and  expensive. 

Let  me  take  the  case  of  one  political 
party  in  one  State,  to  illustrate  the  sys¬ 
tem,  for  it  is  the  plan  very  closely  fol¬ 


lowed  by  all  five  parties — Republican, 
Democrat,  Populist,  Labor,  and  Pro¬ 
hibitionist. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  in  Minnesota  issued 
notice  to  hold  primaries  in  each  elec¬ 
toral  division.  And  in  response  to 
this  notice  such  an  election  was  held 
in  759  districts,  each  district  electing 
one  delegate.  At  this  primary  elec¬ 
tion  a  voter  must  possess  one  of  two 
qualifications.  He  must  have  voted 
the  regular  Democratic  ticket  at  the 
last  election,  or  he  must  now  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  coming 
election.  Now  these  759  delegates 
who  represent  the  views  of  105,000 
Democratic  voters  meet  in  convention, 
and  elect  eighteen  delegates  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Convention.  Here, 
you  see,  in  two  stages,  there  is  a  con¬ 
centration  from  105,000  to  eighteen. 
This  process  is  supplemented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  State  ”  party  platform,” 
which  is  in  fact  merely  a  suggestion 
from  the  State  Convention  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  what  it  believes 
would  best  aid  the  party  in  this  locality. 

The  eighteen  delegates  and  the  one 
platform,  representing  this  one  politi¬ 
cal  party  in  this  one  State,  now  go  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention, 
to  which  all  the  other  forty-four  States 
have  sent  a  delegation  and  a  ”  plat¬ 
form.”  This  National  Convention 
consists  of  980  delegates,  and  is  the 
”  concentrate”  of  the  voice  of  the 
5,250,000  Democratic  voters  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  the  business  of  these  930 
men  to  concentrate  party  choice  into 
one  man,  who  shall  be  the  party  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  And  tnis  last 
process  will  complete  the  ‘‘  concentra¬ 
tion”  from  5,250,000  Democratic  vo¬ 
ters  into  one  Democratic  candidate. 
The  Convention,  in  theory,  will  also 
concentrate  the  forty-five  expressions 
of  State  Democratic  political  creed 
into  one  expression  of  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  political  creed.  This  process  of 
concentration  to  find  a  mean  or  aver¬ 
age  party  sentiment  on  man  and  pol¬ 
icy,  having  been  completed  by  all  po¬ 
litical  parties,  in  all  the  States,  the 
work  01  the  primaries  is  over,  and  we 
are  ready  for  that  general  election 
which  will  concentrate  the  five  rival 
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candidates  for  the  Presidency  into  one 
President  of  the  wliole  people.  And 
the  first  step  in  this  general  election  is 
a  ridiculous  farce  enacted  to  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law — the  selec¬ 
tion  of  men  to  be  voted  for  as  presi¬ 
dential  electors.  At  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  the  State  Convention 
select  the  requisite  number — a  number 
equal  to  the  State’s  representation  in 
Congress.  The  only  qualification  de¬ 
manded  by  policy  is  that  each  elector 
be  of  unquestioned  honor.  For  once 
chosen  he  can  vote  for  any  candidate 
he  wishes,  and  no  power  can  hold  him 
loyal  to  his  party  candidate  should 
treachery  be  his  decision.  The  Con¬ 
stitution,  however,  provides  that  no 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  person 
holding  position  of  honor  or  trust  un¬ 
der  the  National  Government,  shall  be 
an  elector.  This  proviso  points  to  the 
real  constitutional  idea,  which  was, 
that  the  masses  should  have  even  less 
voice  in  the  choice  of  a  President  than 
they  were  to  have  in  the  selection  of 
United  States  Senators.  Presidential 
electors  were  to  be  “  appointed”  by 
each  State.  They  were  to  meet,  and 
after  careful,  perhaps  prayerful,  de¬ 
liberations,  elect  a  President,  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Electoral  College 
being  kept  meanwhile  free  both  from 
the  clamor  of  the  passionate  masses, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  official  classes. 
The  Electoral  College  at  the  present 
election  numbers  447  votes.  Conse¬ 
quently  each  of  the  live  political  par¬ 
ties  nominate  447  electors.  We  have 
retrograded,  it  would  seem,  at  this 
point  of  our  “  concentration,”  the  five 
candidates  having  swelled  to  2235  elect¬ 
ors.  But  this  IS  only  an  apparent 
loss,  for  the  contest  is  really  narrowed 
down  to  two  men — the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  and  that  of  the 
Democratic  party.  For  the  Populist, 
Labor,  and  Socialist  candidates  are 
beaten  before  the  race  begins. 

Four  months  of  hot  and  hearty  cam¬ 
paign  work  brings  us  to  the  day  of  vot¬ 
ing — the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  This  is  the 
real  but  not  tbo  legal  election  of  a 
President,  and  the  result  is  known 
generally  within  twelve  hours  after  the 
polls  close  ;  but  while  the  result  is 
known  and  accepted  the  election  is  two 


stages  short  of  completion.  On  the 
second  Monday  in  January  (sixty  days 
after  the  voting),  the  electoral  college 
of  each  state  assembles  in  that  state 
and  casts  its  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  A  record  of  this  bal¬ 
lot  is  then  sent  to  Washington.  On 
the  second  Wednesday  in  February 
Congress  meets  in  joint  session,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  opens  each 
of  the  forty-five  state  records.  If  a 
candidate  has  received  a  majority  of 
all  votes  cast,  then  he  is  declared  elect¬ 
ed,  and  thirty  days  later,  March  4th, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
administers  the  oath  of  office  and  the 
long  process  of  choosing  a  new  chief 
magistrate  is  over  at  last. 

But  on  the  other  hand  should  no 
candidate  receive  a  clear  majority  of 
all  votes  cast  in  the  electoral  colleges, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  se¬ 
lects  a  president.  This  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  throwing  the  choice 
back  to  the  people,  for  the  ”  House” 
is  elected  directly  by  the  people  and 
representation  is  measured  by  popula¬ 
tion.  But  in  this  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  members 
do  not  vote  as  individuals  but  as  dele¬ 
gations  from  each  state,  that  is  each 
state  delegation  has  one  vote.  New 
York,  with  thirty-four  members  repre¬ 
senting  six  and  a  half  million  people, 
has  no  more  power  than  Nevada  with 
its  one  member  representing  sixty 
thousand  people.  No ;  this  is  less 
Democratic  than  the  Electoral  College, 
for  in  that  body  power  goes  with  popu¬ 
lation,  here  it  is  a  mere  conference  of 
forty-five  sovereign  states  all  on  an 
equality.  The  House  moreover  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  choice  to  one  of  the  three 
men  that  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  and 
it  must  cast  a  majority  for  some  candi¬ 
date  before  March  4th,  or  there  is  no 
election,  and  the  vice-president,  chosen 
by  vote  of  Senators,  becomes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  electoral  contests  which  I 
have  briefly  described,  about  12,500,000 
people  resident  in  the  United  States 
have  exercised  that  privilege  upon 
which  Democracy  claims  to  set  the 
highest  value,  the  franchise.  And  yet 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  this 
election  reside  at  least  19,000,000  men 
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of  voting  age.  Why  have  these  6,500,- 
000  men  failed  to  vote  ?  Why  is  the 
entire  vote  at  the  most  important  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic  less  than  66  per 
cent,  of  the  voting  strength  of  the 
people  on  a  basis  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage  ?  A  part  of  this  falling  off  is 
due  to  indifference,  but  only  a  small 
part.  The  real  reason  will  appear 
after  a  study  of  the  election  laws  of 
the  various  states  ;  for  the  franchise  is 
the  gift  of  the  individual  state  and  not 
of  the  nation.  Let  me  show  a  few  of 
these  state  limitations.  The  old  New 
England  state  of  Connecticut  refuses 
a  vote  to  all  who  cannot  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  statutes.  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  shut  out  all  who  cannot 
read  the  Constitution  in  English  and 
write  their  name.  In  the  South, 
Georgia  only  confers  the  franchise  on 
a  citizen  who  has  paid  all  taxes  since 
1877.  This  provision  disfranchises 
thousands  of  negro  voters.  Mississippi 
limits  the  franchise  to  men  who  can 
read  or  understand  the  Constitution  ; 
this  gives  the  election  officer  power  to 
reject  negro  votes  and  accept  illiterate 
white  votes.  South  Carolina,  which 
only  adopted  its  constitution  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  and  may  thus  be  taken  as 
a  very  recent  expression  of  Southern 
sentiment,  gives  a  vote  to  any  citizen 
who  has  paid  two  years’  poll  tax  and 
who  “can  read  any  section  of  this 
constitution  submitted  to  them  by  the 
registration  officer,  or  understand  and 
explain  it  when  read  to  them  by  the 
registration  officer.”  This  proviso 
will  disfranchise  100,000  negro  voters 
at  the  next  election  without  shutting 
out  illiterate  white  votes.  The  new 
Western  states  of  Wyoming  and  Utah 
allow  women  to  vote  ;  but  in  the  for¬ 
mer  all  voters  must  be  able  to  read  the 
Constitution.  In  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  an  ex-confederate  soldier  or 
sailor  is  still  denied  the  franchise.  In 
five  of  the  states  duelists  are  disfran¬ 
chised.  In  all,  conviction  of  felony, 
and  in  a  few  of  lesser  crimes,  disfran¬ 
chises  ;  save  where  a  pardon  is  granted 
a  criminal  before  his  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  expires.  There  is  a  clearly 
marked  tendency  to  curtail  the  fran¬ 
chise  all  over  the  Republic  :  in  the 
North  and  East  and  West  by  a  tax- 
paying  and  educational  test ;  in  the 


South  by  practically  the  same  test,  but 
with  alternative  tests  intended  to  be 
operative  only  on  the  negro  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  curious  lib¬ 
erality  shown  to  the  alien  in  many 
states,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  natuiali- 
zation  is  the  gift  of  the  Union,  the 
franchise  the  gift  of  the  individual 
states.  For  under  this  law,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  an  alien  may  vote  at 
twb  Presidential  elections  and  yet 
never  become  a  citizen.  And  this  curi¬ 
ous  position  develops  as  follows.  It 
requires  five  years’  continuous  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  United  States  for  an  alien 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  first  step  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  naturalization  may  be  taken  the 
day  he  lands  in  America — the  filing  of 
his  “  declaration  of  intent.”  Now,  in 
nearly  one  half  of  the  states  this  “  fil¬ 
ing  of  declaration”  is  accepted  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  man  a  citizen,  and  in  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  states  a  citizen,  after  six 
months’  residence,  can  vote.  Conse¬ 
quently  six  months  after  an  alien  ar¬ 
rives  in  one  of  those  states  he  may 
vote  ;  and  as  five  years  must  elapse 
before  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  possible  for  two 
elections  to  take  place  for  chief  magis¬ 
trate  before  that  five  years’  probation 
comes  to  an  end.  And  before  that 
time  does  come  round  he  may  decide 
not  to  complete  his  citizenship. 

Such  is  the  system  under  which  De¬ 
mocracy,  at  great  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  vitality,  seeks  to  give  the 
highest  office  to  that  man  who  is  the 
choice  of  the  greatest  number.  That 
the  whole  system  breaks  down  in  piac- 
tice-is  proved  by  this  one  fact.  The 
man  chosen  for  President  in  Novem¬ 
ber  is  frequently  a  man  whose  name, 
in  the  previous  May,  had  never  been 
associated  with  that  office  in  the  mind 
of  one  elector  in  the  whole  broad  land. 

I  have  shown  you  the  legal  skeleton, 
let  me  now  show  the  heart  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  To  rightly  understand  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  intense  nature  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  contest  in  the  United  States, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  every 
election  during  the  last  forty  years, 
the  issue  has  been  one  which  appealed 
to  passion,  prejudice,  and  the  pocket. 
Opposition  to  slavery  was  rising  to  a 
white  heat  in  1856.  The  campaign  of 
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1860  was  foneht  under  the  shadow  of 
secession,  and  facing  a  certain  appeal 
to  arms.  The  second  election  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  1864  was  during  the  progress 
of  a  great  civil  war,  and  war  passions 
possessed  the  electorate  wholly.  Grant 
in  1868  embodied  the  passionate  and 
delicate  question  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  conquered  and  impoverished 
South.  In  1872  that  reconstruction 
was  in  operation  and  sectional  animos¬ 
ity  burning  hot  and  sharp.  In  1876  a 
currency  madness  possessed  the  people 
— a  madness  which  led  men  to  talk 
openly  of  murder  as  the  proper  punish¬ 
ment  for  men  of  property.  In  1880 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  low-class  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion  in  the  East,  combined  with  bitter 
anti-railway  sentiment  in  the  Middle- 
west  to  make  a  bitter  and  angry  strug¬ 
gle.  In  1884  Cleveland  and  Blaine 
were  both  so  open  to  vulgar  abuse,  and 
the  issue — “  Freer”  Trade — threatened 
so  many  incomes,  that  party  spirit  ran 
very  high.  In  1888  this  same  “  Freer” 
Trade  issue  ran  in  double  harness  with 
a  new  currency  madness — Free  Silver 
— and  brought  passion  into  the  elec¬ 
tion,  passion  of  a  selfish,  sordid  char¬ 
acter.  In  1892  a  third  element  joined 
“  Freer”  Trade  and  Free  Silver,  name¬ 
ly,  a  Northern  resentment  against  the 
prominent  pait  which  men  lately  in  re¬ 
bellion  now  took  in  the  administration 
of  the  very  Government  they  had  fought 
to  destroy. 

An  excitable  people  and  a  passionate 
issue  can  produce  but  one  result,  name¬ 
ly,  a  feverish,  intense  partisanship 
which  lends  to  each  electoral  contest 
the  ferocity  of  a  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle.  Consequently  in  a  Presidential 
election  year  business,  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  nerve,  always  suffers  ;  and  the 
whole  thought,  as  well  as  the  whole 
talk  of  the  people,  centres  on  and  is 
absorbed  by  campaign  work. 

In  no  part  of  this  campaign  work 
does  this  terrible  excitement  show  more 
clearly  than  in  the  nominating  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  two  grekt  parties — the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic.  For  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  conventions  is  often  in 
doubt  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  It 
is  a  great  lottery  in  which  the  greatest 
electoral  office  very  often  goes  to  a 
“  dark  horse,”  or  unexpected  man. 


Much  has  been  written  of  the  omnip¬ 
otence,  in  things  political,  of  the  po¬ 
litical  “  boss.”  But  history  shows 
clearly  that  in  a  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  they  are  generally  powerless  ;  they 
are  beaten  three  times  lor  every  victory 
which  is  secured  by  them.  In  1872 
all  the  professional  politicians  opposed 
Grant ;  he  was  nominated.  In  1876 
they  were  in  favor  of  Blaine  ;  he  was 
defeated.  In  1880  they  wanted  Grant, 
but  Garfield,  a  man  they  hated  as  well 
as  feared,  secured  the  great  prize. 
Cleveland  in  1884  was  an  enemy  of  the 
“  bosses,”  a  greater  enemy  in  1888  ; 
he  succeeded  in  both  instances.  Blaine 
was  backed  by  the  two  most  powerful 
political  “  bosses” — Platt  of  New  York 
and  Quay  of  Pennsylvania — for  the 
nomination  in  1892,  but  Harrison  won 
the  battle  and  the  leadership.  The 
same  “  bosses”  opposed  McKinley  this 
year  ;  he  won  the  “  nomination  stakes” 
in  a  canter.  Take  the  case  of  Garfield 
as  an  apt  illustration  of  this  lottery 
idea.  He  made  a  speech  offering  his 
friend  Sherman  in  nomination.  That 
speech  was  so  charged  with  the  strange 
power  which  compels,  that  the  whole 
convention  went  crazy  ;  and  in  a  mad 
stampede  voted  the  nomination  to  the 
advocate  rather  than  his  distinguished 
client. 

And  yet  mere  eloquence  does  not  al¬ 
ways  work  such  wonders.  In  1876 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  admitted¬ 
ly  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the 
Republican  party,  nominated  Blaine 
in  a  speech  which  was  a  model  in  every 
way  ;  and  yet  it  did  not  change  one 
vote.  Senator  Conkling,  a  man  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  eloquence  and 
persuasive  speech,  presented  Grant’s 
name  to  the  Convention  of  1880.  His 
speech  is  held  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  ever  delivered  at  a  political 
convention.  It  stirred  the  convention 
deeply,  but  it  failed  to  win  over  one 
delegate.  No  ;  it  is  all  a  great  lottery. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  every  man 
in  the  convention  runs  to  nerves,  and 
the  very  air  borrows  new  electricity 
when  the  actual  voting  for  candidates 
begins.  This  roll  call  of  the  states  in 
alphabetical  order  will  sometimes  con¬ 
sume  forty  minutes  ;  and  from  first  to 
last  the  great  hall  bubbles  and  boils 
with  enthusiasm,  for  the  wild  cheer- 
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ing,  which  began  with  the  first  vote, 
never  ceases  for  a  moment,  although  it 
rises  and  falls  in  volume,  until  the  last 
vote  is  cast.  When  that  final  and  de¬ 
cisive  vote  is  announced,  a  scene  is  en¬ 
acted  which  leaves  a  picture  in  mem¬ 
ory  for  all  time.  For  every  man  of 
the  twenty  thousand  people  present 
seems  to  have  suddenly  gone  raving 
mad.  Ten  thousand  hats  are  tossed 
high  in  the  air,  as  many  men  leap  on 
their  chairs  and  stand  waving  their 
arms  in  frantic  fashion.  Hundreds 
just  stand  still  and  yell,  yell  as  if  pos¬ 
sessed  of  personal  animosity  against 
their  own  lungs  and  determined  to  use 
them  up  in  one  grand  assault.  All 
over  the  great  hall  vou  will  see  men 
fling  arms  around  the  neck  of  some 
masculine  neighbor.  From  their  vocal 
exercise  faces  assume  the  ruddy  hue  of 
the  genial  tomato.  Meanwhile  to  aid 
in  the  pandemonium,  two  or  three 
bands  are  braying  in  that  irritating 
and  brassy  ftishion  common  to  bands 
when  they  meet  a  rival  noise-producer 
stronger  than  they.  Then,  too,  from 
the  crowd  outside  of  the  Convention 
Hall  comes  a  hideous  roar,  as  cheer 
follows  cheer  for  the  new  leader  of 
party  hosts.  The  coldest  heart  quick¬ 
ens  in  such  surroundings,  and  some¬ 
thing  within  fiames  hot  and  exhilarat¬ 
ing.  For,  remember,  this  great  crowd 
is  not  a  common  crowd,  but  chiefly 
composed  of  men  who  have  often 
swayed,  and  stirred,  and  kindled  other 
and  larger  crowds.  When  men  who 
have  this  power  to  carry  others  beyond 
self-control,  let  themselves  go,  the 
effect  is  startling. 

In  the  real  electoral  contest  the  cam¬ 
paign  work  is  hard,  exhaustive,  and 
expensive.  Public  speakers,  at  such  a 
time,  are  usually  volunteers,  but  in 
many  cases  the  speaker  is  some  noted 
lawyer  who  is  paid  a  high  price  for  his 
services.  I  have  known  one  speaker 
to  receive  £100  fur  one  address  ;  and 
one  political  meeting,  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  torchlight  procession,  to  cost 
over  £10,000. 

These  torchlight  processions  are  now 
less  prominent  and  picturesque  than 
in  the  days  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War.  Then  military  training  had  cul¬ 
tivated  a  love  of  martial  display  in  the 
whole  people.  The  men  loved  to  play 


at  soldiering,  and  the  party  leader 
could  appeal  more  surely  to  the  voter 
through  eye  than  ear.  These  proces¬ 
sions  were,  of  course,  at  night,  and 
each  man  carried  a  flaming  oil-torch. 
Part  were  mounted,  part  on  foot,  all 
were  uniformed  and  drilled.  Fre¬ 
quently  as  maiw  as  50,000  men  would 
be  in  line.  From  thirty  to  eighty 
brass  bands  were  an  essential  feature, 
and  every  few  hundred  yards  a  wagon 
was  introduced  in  the  procession,  from 
which,  as  it  moved  along,  lockets  and 
Roman  candles  were  exploded  and  col¬ 
ored  fire  burned.  In  lieu  of  flags, 
painted  transparencies  were  carried  on 
poles — pictures  of  candidates,  party 
sentiments,  coarse  caricatures  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  sometimes  short  and  witty  verse. 

Along  the  route  taken  by  the  proces¬ 
sion  every  house  was  illuminated,  many 
having  three  rows  of  candles,  ten  in  a 
row,  at  each  window.  Even  political 
opponents  thus  lit  up  their  houses. 
For  experience  had  shown  that  a  dark 
“  Democratic”  window  was  an  invita¬ 
tion  strong  to  some  rude  “  Republi¬ 
can”  rock  ;  and  candles  were  cheaper 
than  new  window  panes. 

The  nucleus  of  this  procession  was 
the  political  torchlight  club  which 
every  town  or  district  was  sure  to  pos¬ 
sess,  and  in  which  each  town  took  spe¬ 
cial  pride.  These  clubs  were  divided 
into  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  caval¬ 
ry  club,  to  which  I  once  belonged, 
mustered  never  less  than  300  horse, 
and  we  had  a  fine  band  of  twenty 
pieces.  Each  man  wore  a  uniform 
consisting  of  peaked  cap,  long  cape, 
and  top  boots,  carrying  his  torch  as  a 
lance.  The  cap  and  cape  were  made 
of  yellow  oil-cloth,  which  at  night,  un¬ 
der  the  torchlight,  took  the  color  of 
gold.  This  cape  was  not  only  effective 
from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  but 
it  protected  us  from  the  oil  which 
dripped  from  the  torch,  and  also  from 
the  rain  in  stormy  times. 

Frequently  we  would  ride  twenty 
miles  across  the  country  to  some  small 
village  or  town,  to  take  part  in  a  local 
demonstration.  Our  arrival  in  such  a 
place  was  often  the  great  event  of  the 
year.  We  were  first  banqueted  in 
right  royal  fashion.  Then  we  gave 
the  crowd,  what  they  always  called  a 
great  treat,  by  going  through  our  drill 
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in  some  big  field.  The  movement 
which  the  crowd  liked  best  was  the 
“  charge  in  line,”  horses  at  full  gal¬ 
lop,  our  torches  trailing  ribbons  of 
flame,  and  making  queer  effects  in  light 
and  shadow.  The  central  or  ‘‘  tacti¬ 
cal”  idea  of  this  spectacular  move  was 
to  rouse  the  dull,  easy-going  folk,  and 
tempt  them  out  of  comfortable  houses. 
Once,  at  the  meeting,  our  public  speak¬ 
ers  were  trusted  to  win  over  the  waver¬ 
ing,  and  strengthen  the  weak-kneed 
brethren  of  our  own  party.  I  have  lived 
life  at  a  pretty  broad  swing,  yet  I  fail 
to  recall  happier  days  than  the  days  in 
which  I  did  this  political  soldiering. 
And  one  result  of  this  work  which  I 
admit  appears  foolish  work,  is  often 
forgotten  or  ignored — the  pleasure  such 
processions  and  good  music  and  good 
speaking  bring  to  the  people  in  small 
farming  towns  or  in  farming  districts. 
It  is  the  one  bit  of  color  in  a  colorless 
life  ;  a  note  of  harmony  in  a  life  full 
of  discord.  Town  and  country  shake 
hands,  sectional  prejudice  is  lessened, 
and  the  whole  nation  becomes  more 
homogeneous. 

In  the  public  speaking  the  work  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  men  who  ap¬ 
peal  to  reason,  and  men  who  appeal  to 
prejudice  and  passion.  The  former 
are  sent  into  what  are  called  the 
“  hard-headed”  or  thinking  district  of 
a  city  and  the  well-read  country  dis¬ 
trict.  The  latter  take  the  “  plain 
masses,”  and  they  often  take  them  by 
storm.  Humor,  however,  is  the  strong¬ 
est  card,  and  is  a  power  with  all  classes. 
I  remember  two  cases  in  which  it  did 
splendid  work.  Colonel  Ingersoll  was 
speaking  to  a  body  of  broad-minded, 
genial,  companionable  Western  men, 
and  he  described  his  political  opponent, 
Tilden,  as  a  man  as  genial  as  a  wet 
umbrella,  and  as  hospitable  as  an  empty 
beer-barrel.”  Again,  out  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  they  were  holding  a  joint  debate. 
The  Republican  had  spoken  flrst,  and 
being  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  state, 
had  made  a  fine  speech  in  defence  of 
the  Republican  party.  When  the 
Democrat  stood  up  to  answer  his 
friends  were  fearful,  he  had  such  a 
small  opening  for  his  attack.  But  he 
said,  “  Friends,  whenever  there  is  a 
great  criminal  to  be  defended,  my 
friend,  who  is  the  greatest  criminal 


lawyer  in  the  state,  is  always  retained 
to  conduct  that  defence.  To  night  the 
Republican  party  is  on  trial  for  its 
life  ;  how  desperate  is  the  case  is  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  our  greatest 
criminal  lawyer  has  been  called  in  to 
work  the  old  wonder  with  his  eloquent 
tongue.”  Then  he  sat  down  ;  and 
that  district  went  against  the  Republi¬ 
cans  at  the  next  election.  The  public 
had  always  associated  the  lawyer  with 
the  defence  of  desperate  criminals,  and 
the  fact  that  he  came  a  great  distance 
to  defend  the  Republican  candidate 
worked  injury  to  the  man  he  tried  to 
serve.  AH'  very  trivial,  very  foolish. 
Yes.  But  a  broad  electorate  is  moved 
by  just  such  trivial  things,  as  all  men 
who  know  the  inside  history  of  politics 
have  long  since  discovered.  The  cam¬ 
paign  in  favor  of  Cleveland  in  1884 
was  splendidly  managed,  and  yet  the 
man  who  had  the  real  control  of  the 
whole  matter  told  me  that  Cleveland 
was  beaten,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burch- 
ard,  a  warm  friend  of  Blaine,  made 
use  of  four  short  words,  the  words  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  sure  Blaine 
was  an  enemy  of  ”  Rum,  Romanism, 
and  Rebellion.”  That  one  sentence 
changed  30,000  votes,  and  Cleveland 
only  won  by  1,047,  the  plurality  by 
which  he  carried  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  was  the  deciding  vote  in 
the  Electoral  College. 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  prize  of  the  Presidency  is 
won  ;  mav  I  add  a  few  words  about 
two  prominent  prize  winners  ? 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  visiting 
at  the  house  of  a  man  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  news  of  his  election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  To  my  young  mind  the  mere 
thought  of  such  high  honor  was  be¬ 
wildering  ;  I  could  not  picture  how  I 
would  act  in  such  circumstances.  But 
I  did  have  a  vague  notion  that  a  man 
at  such  a  time  would  act  in  ”  dramatic” 
fashion— call  to  the  gods  for  aid — ask 
High  Heaven  to  witness  his  gratitude ; 
register  his  vow  of  loyalty  to  duty  and 
Deity.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  test  my  theory,  and  I  awaited 
results  with  keen  anxiety.  We  were 
at  breakfast  when  the  telegram  ar¬ 
rived.  His  wife  tore  it  open,  and,  her 
voice  all  in  a  tremble,  read,  ”  You  are 
elected  beyond  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 
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I  looked  closely  at  the  lucky  man. 
Not  a  muscle  moved,  not  the  slightest 
change  in  his  expression  was  visible. 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then,  as  he  broke  open  an  egg,  he 
quietly  observed,  “  Mother,  that  egg 
would  suffer  no  injury  if  kept  another 
year.”  Really,  I  was  tempted  to  throw 
my  cup  of  coffee  at  him,  his  levity 
seemed  so  sacrilegious.  I  hated  him 
because  he  was  so  lacking  in  human 
nature.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  stables.  Looking  in,  I  saw  the 
“cold-blooded”  President-elect  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  his  favorite  horse. 
One  arm  was  thrown  over  its  neck,  his 
face  was  buried  in  the  mane,  and  his 
whole  frame  was  convulsed.  That  very 
human  side  of  his  nature  which  he 
kept  out  of  sight,  even  when  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  own  family,  he  had  revealed 
to  his  dear  old  horse.  As  I  passed 
on  I  realized  that  'my  boyhood  idol 
was  again  on  its  old  pedestal,  and  knew 
that  the  making  oi  a  President  had 
not,  in  this  case,  been  the  unmaking 
of  a  man. 

Let  me  close  with  this  one  page  from 
Garfield’s  life.  He  had  won  the  great 
prize.  Three  months  of  bitter  strife 
with  politicians  over  spoils  of  office  fol¬ 
lowed  his  inauguration,  and  exhausted 
the  little  store  of  nervous  energy  which 
remained  after  a  long  and  exciting  elec¬ 
toral  campaign.  Rest  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  he  started  on  a  brief 
holiday — a  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  in 
the  New  England  hills.  Smiling,  as 
he  walked  into  the  railway-station,  at 
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Those  familiar  with  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  sweetest,  productions  of 
English  poetesses  up  to  nearly  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  present  century  must  be  con¬ 
scious  that  in  must  of  these  works, 
however  pleasing  and  felicitous  other¬ 
wise,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of 
sustained  creative  vigor  and  incisive 
thought.  The  subjects  of  our  gentler 
singers’  special  delight  belong  more  to 
the  ordinary  emotions  of  daily  life  than 
to  the  imaginatively  daring  or.passion- 
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a  witty  speech  of  his  friend  Blaine,  he 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  hands  of 
a  half-crazed  assassin.  They  carried 
him  to  the  White  House — the  political 
Mecca  of  so  many  millions — and  for 
weeks  his  suffering  was  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  had  a  friend  who  was  with 
him  from  first  to  last,  and  he  gave  me 
this  little  picture  of  the  closing  days 
of  Garfield ’s  life.  Sn  ffering  bred  fever, 
and  fever  revived  his  old  love  of  the 
sea.  Ho  bogged  to  be  carried  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  wish  was  law.  One 
morning  my  friend,  at  Garfield’s  re¬ 
quest,  lifted  him  so  that  his  dying  eyes 
might  take  in  a  wider  sweep  of  the  old 
Atlantic.  And  while  my  friend  held 
in  his  arms  the  wasted  figure  of  his  old 
friend,  he  told  the  President  how  the 
whole  nation  was  also  looking  toward 
the  sea.  Yes,  and  praying  that  God 
would  help  and  bless  their  chief  mag¬ 
istrate.  Garfield  pressed  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  whispered,  “  He  has 
blessed  me  ;  could  man  ask  more  than 
such  love  and  sympathy  from  such  a 
people  ?”  A  few  hours  later  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  put  aside  forever  place  and 
power — paid  with  his  life  the  awful 
price  of  success. 

The  prize  is  great,  the  prize-winners 
are  the  envy  of  the  many.  But  I  have 
it  on  the  word  of  six  Presidents  of  the 
.  United  States,  that  even  the  winning 
of  this  great  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life 
but  throws  into  clearer  relief  the  great 
truth,  “  What  shadows  we  are  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue!”  —  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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ately  eventful  ;  and  the  art  which  en¬ 
shrines  their  fancies  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  lift  them  into  regions  of  endur¬ 
ing  loveliness.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  to  other  characteristics  peculiar 
to  their  genius,  and  to  compare  or  con¬ 
trast  these  with  the  strength,  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  versatility  of  their  brother 
bards  ;  but  such  considerations  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  Up  to  the  time  we  nave  stated, 
however,  scarcely  any  Englishwoman 
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had  been  held  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  foremost  minstrels  of  our  land. 
But,  as  regards  the  present  century, 
two  or  three  instances  stand  out  with 
a  distinction  which  requires  us  in  some 
respects  to  modify  this  judgment.  It 
is  impossible  to  pass  over,  when  we  re¬ 
view  the  various  gifted  singers  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  tender,  pathetic,  and 
graceful  poetess,  who  at  her  death  was 
referred  to  as — 

“  that  holy  spirit 

Sweet  as  the  spring — as  Ocean  deep.” 

If  this,  coming  from  so  deliberate  a 
writer  as  Wordsworth,  appears  extrava- 

fant,  by  its  side  may  be  placed  Lan- 
or’s  admiration,  which  is  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic  aud  also  more  definite  : 

“  Gone  is  she 

Who  shrouded  Casa  Bianca,  she  who  oast 
The  iron  mould  of  Ivan  :  yet  whose  song 
Was  soft  and  varied  as  the  nighingale’s. 
And  heard  above  all  others.” 

Before  the  grave  had,  in  1835,  closed 
over  Felicia  Hemans,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  forty-one,  the  poetess 
who  was  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
vigorous  and  original  singers  of  the 
new  generation  had  already  given  to 
the  world  several  instances  of  her  strik¬ 
ing  and  versatile  powers.  In  her  first 
volume,  published  1826,  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett  not  only  evinced  very  early  in¬ 
stances  of  her  rare  gift,  but  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  position  to  be  hers  sub¬ 
sequently  as  a  poetical  teacher.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  she  affirms 
that  “  ethical  poetry  is  the  highest  of 
all  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  objects 
is  moral  truth.  ” 

The '  assertion  here  broadly  stated 
would  require  some  qualification  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  connection  with  the  imagina¬ 
tive  work  of  the  singers  of  the  world, 
and  will  admit  of  definite  application 
only  after  distinguishing  the  aims  of 
art  and  of  ethics.  Later,  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  a  collected  edition  of  her  poems, 
ublished  1844,  Miss  Barrett  speaks  of 
er  work  as  a  poetess  as  an  effort  to 
give  the  completest  expression  to  her 
own  being.  The  thread  which  con¬ 
nects  two  passages  which  at  first  may 
appear  distinct  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
mental  conception  of  the  writer,  who 
believed  herself  charged  with  a  special 
messiige  from  “  the  Infinite,”  to  dis¬ 


cover  which  she  had  only  to  survey  the 
workings  of  her  own  vivid  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  must 
regard  her  ethical  impulse  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  of  her  poetry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  tendency  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  to  show 
how  in  her  various  poems  spiritual 
conviction  merges  into  moral  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  moral  enthusiasm  develops 
social  philanthropy,  and  then  political 
aspirations  and  sympathy,  until  we 
find  these  various  phases  displayed  to¬ 
gether  in  her  most  sustained  and  elabo¬ 
rate  effort — Aurora  Leigh — and  made 
the  starting  points  of  a  conception  to 
unite  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

If  we  regard  the  leading  idea  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  two  most  imposing  relig¬ 
ious  works,  “  A  Drama  of  Exile”  and 
‘‘  The  Seraphim,”  as  being  in  harmony 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  reverence, 
akin  to  that  which  in  the  world’s  ear¬ 
lier  days  produced  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  Hebrew  poems,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  referring 
these  efforts  to  a  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  when  impressions  are  only  par¬ 
tially  developed  ;  when  the  spirit  is  ex¬ 
periencing  its  first  thrill  of  ecstasy  at 
the  realization  of  Divine  communion. 
The  spiritual  state  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  two  poetical  essays  is,  in  a 
word,  immature.  As  the  expression  of 
the  earliest  phase  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
religious  enthusiasm  they  are  notice¬ 
able  not  because  they  rejnesent  a  de¬ 
veloped,  harmonious,  spiritual  vision, 
but  on  account  of  their  daring  and  un¬ 
conventional  spirit,  their  largeness  of 
treatment,  and  the  beauty  and  soaring 
energy  of  isolated  passages,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cently  conceived  speech  of  Adam  to 
Eve  at  the  close  of  ”  A  Drama  of  Ex¬ 
ile.”  In  considering  these  pieces  we 
must  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Browning’s 
mind  had  been  nurtured  in  a  school  of 
religious  thought  which,  liberal  and 
advanced  in  one  sense,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  severely  orthodox  in  profession. 
Here,  no  doubt,  lay  the  source  of 
strength  and  sympathy  in  respect  to 
one  aspect  of  her  subjects  ;  but  also  it 
may  be  in  part  owing  to  this  that  they 
are  never  lifted  into  the  higher  regions 
of  universality  of  interest. 
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We  may  now  turn  from  these  early 
imaginative  efforts  and  glance  for  a 
moment  at  some  smaller  religious 
pieces,  in  which  the  views  and  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  poet  are  of  a  more  direct 
and.  emphatic  character ;  poems  in 
which  her  soul’s  experiences  are  the 
springs  of  profound  convictions,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  rapturous  language  as  of  one 
who  had  been  communing  in  moments 
of  adoration  with  the  Divine.  These 
higher,  more  inward,  more  practically 
devout  utterances  are  the  result,  it 
seems  borne  in  upon  us,  of  those  hours 
of  wakefulness  which  belong  to  the 
long  watches  of  the  night-time  of  pain 
and  tribulation  of  which  early  she  had 
so  much  experience.  Perhaps  the  pro¬ 
found  truthfulness  and  encouraging 
sympathy  of  the  writer’s  faith  are  to 
be  seen  in  their  most  penetrating  sweet¬ 
ness  in  such  pieces  as  “  A  Child’s 
Thought  of  God,”  with  the  confiding 
beauty  of  the  verses  : 

"  God  is  so  good,  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face — 

Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

“  But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills  through  all  things 
made 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place.” 

Tn  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  earlier 
pieces— one  full  of  the  tenderest  mu¬ 
sic,  and  marked  throughout  with  deep 
insight  into  the  experiences  of  a  gifted 
and  troubled  nature— the  lines  on 
“  Cowper’s  Grave,”  we  have  another 
beautiful  illustration  of  her  trustful¬ 
ness  : 

”  But  while  in  blindness  he  remained  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  guiding, 

And  things  provided  came  without  the 
sweet  sense  of  providing. 

He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  though  frenzy 
desolated — 

Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy  whom  only  God 
created.” 

In  the  ballads  and  romantic  pieces, 
evidences  of  the  ethical  tendency  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  genius  are  naturally 
less  distinct  and  prominent  than  in 
those  which  touch  upon  social  wrongs, 
political 
fulness. 

poems  are,  however,  noticeable  for  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  their  tone,  many 
of  which  have  also  a  distinctly  pro¬ 
gressive  ring. 
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aspirations,  or  spiritual  trust- 
The  ideas  in  ner  romantic 


As  a  noble  instance  of  her  profound 
insight  into  one  mystery  of  life,  we 
may  quote  the  following  from  “  A 
Vision  of  Poets”  : 

”  ‘  God  !  ’  he  cried, 

‘  Be  praised  for  anguish  which  has  tried  ; 
For  Beauty  which  has  satisfied  : 

“  ‘  For  the  world's  presence,  half  within 
And  half  without  me— sound  and  scene — 
This  sense  of  Being  and  Having  been. 

”  ‘  I  thank  Thee  that  my  soul  hath  room 
For  Thy  grand  world !  Both  guests  may 
come — 

Beauty,  to  soul— Body,  to  tomb  ! 

”  ‘  I  am  content  to  be  so  weak — 

Put  strength  into  the  words  I  speak. 

And  I  am  strong  in  what  I  seek. 

‘  I  am  content  to  be  so  bare 
Before  the  archers,  everywhere. 

My  wounds  being  stroked  by  heavenly  air. 

*  *  «  »  * 

“  *  I  know — is  all  the  mourner  saith  — 
Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth  ; 

And  Life  is  perfected  by  Death.’  ’* 

The  lesson  of  “  The  Poet’s  Vow” — 
the  error  of  trying  to  live  apart  from 
humanity,  and  escaping  life’s  ordinary 
ills— is  thus  expressed  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  poem  : 

-  ”  That  God’s  own  unity  compresses 
One  into  one,  the  human  many, 

And  that  His  everlastingness  is 
The  bond  that  is  not  loosed  by  any. 

For  thou  thyself  this  law  must  keep. 

If  not  in  love,  in  sorrow  then  ; 

Though  smiling  not  like  other  men. 
Yet,  like  them,  thou  must  weep.” 

But,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  is  in  her 
treatment  generally  more  than  in  par¬ 
ticular  passages  that  the  tendency  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  profound  moral  na¬ 
ture  is  to  be  most  thoroughly  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  and  in  our  references  to  her 
stately  and  elaborate  ballad-poems,  we 
shall  indicate  this  as  briefly  as  possible. 
In  *  “  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,” 
some  of  the  egotistical  outpourings  of 
which  recall  part  of  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
and  the  poise  of  its  rhythmical  melody 
at  times  that  of  “  The  Raven” — we 
have,  in  the  conflict  of  individual  pas¬ 
sion  with  the  social  surroundings  which 
seem  at  first  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
realization,  an  extravagant,  over¬ 
wrought  picture  ;  but  relieved  by  high¬ 
er  notes  and  aspirations,  such  as  the 
throb  of  noble  thought  and  feeling, 
29 
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which  dignifies  the  passage  in  which 
the  heroine  refers  to  the  maible  statue 
of  Silence,  and  explains  how  “  the  es¬ 
sential  meaning  growing  may  exceed 
the  special  symbol,”  or  in  some  of  the 
beneficent  lines  of  the  conclusion, 
which  lift  the  impulse  of  the  piece  into 
a  serener  atmosphere  of  tenderness  and 
restraint.  “  The  Lay  of  the  Brown 
Rosary,”  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  in  execution,  although 
unequal,  containing  some  of  her  finest 
work,  is  based  upon  an  idea,  mediaeval 
in  origin  and  elaborated  with  an  ethi- 
(!al  severity  that  closes  the  poem  in 
tiagic  gloom.  The  “Rhyme  of  the 
Iiuchess  May”  is  also  remarkable  for 
passages  of  pre-eminent  splendor,  illus¬ 
trative  not  only  of  the  poet’s  rare  gen¬ 
ius,  but  of  her  admiration ;  of  the 
courage  and  fidelity  which  is  so  nobly 
displayed  by  the  Duchess.  The  music 
and  rhythm  of  some  parts  of  the  poem 
seem  to  us  to  attain  an  excellence  and 
finish  rare  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  earlier 
efforts,  some  of  which  are  often  hasty 
and  unequal  in  manner  of  execution. 
But  here  the  workmanship  is  admira¬ 
ble,  especially  toward  the  end,  with 
the  fine  epilogue  and  its  crowning  sug¬ 
gestive  thought,  as  inspiring  as  beauti¬ 
ful  : 

‘  ‘  Ob,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little 
birds  sang  west — 

Toll  slowly. 

And  I  said  in  nnderbreath— all  our  life  is 
mixed  with  death, 

And  who  knoweth  which  is  best  ? 

“  Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little 
birds  sang  west — 

Toll  slowly. 

And  I  smiled  to  think  God’s  greatness 
flowed  around  our  incompleteness — 
Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest.” 

We  have  no  space  to  more  than  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  same  tendency  runs 
through  other  instances  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  ballad  verse.  From  these  also 
may  be  gathered  her  profound  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  devotion  so  characteristic 
of  the  women  of  noble  mediaeval  leg¬ 
end  ;  and  a  verse  in  “  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Page”  sets  its  seal  with  exquisite 
distinctness  upon  the  exalted  nature  of 
this  tendency  : 

“  Look  up — there  is  a  small  bright  cloud 
Alone  amid  the  skies  ! 

So  high,  so  pure,  and  so  apart 
A  woman’s  glory  lies.” 
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Passing  from  the  narrative  and  bal¬ 
lad  poems  to  those  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  refiective  and  didactic  in  their 
scope,  we  naturally  find  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  special  characteristic  distinctly 
prominent  in  such  examples  of  her 
genius  as  “  The  Runaway  Slave  at  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Point,”  “  The  Cry  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren,”  “  Human  Life’s  Mystery,” 
“  The  Soul’s  Travelling,”  “  A  Rhap¬ 
sody  of  Life’s  Progress,”  “  The  Cry 
of  the  Human,”  and  “  Confessions.” 
The  strength  and  tenderness  of  her 
manifold  sympathies  are  here  displayed 
in  no  uncertain  language  ;  and  through 
these  the  troubled  yearnings  and  de- 
spairings  of  our  age  have  graven  them¬ 
selves  deeply  into  not  only  the  con¬ 
sciousness  but  the  history  of  human¬ 
ity.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  worthy 
01  special  remembrance  for  their  so¬ 
cial,  others  their  philosophical,  others 
their  religious  attitude  ;  and  in  all, 
the  poet’s  incisive  sympathy  and  liber¬ 
ality  of  views  are  radiantly  supreme. 
With  rare  vigor  and  vividness  of  de¬ 
scriptive  power,  we  have  in  “  The 
Soul’s  Travelling”  and  “  A  Rhapsody 
of  Life’s  Progress”  Mrs.  Browning’s 
humanitarianism  expressed  in  a  rush 
of  glowing  and  inspiring  words,  the 
first  notes  of  which,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  were  struck  in  an  early  poem 
called  “  The  Appeal,”  in  a  passage 
where  she  asks  : 

**  Are  ye  men  and  love  not  man  ? 

Love  ye  and  permit  his  ban  ?” 

“  The  Soul’s  Travelling”  concludes, 
after  a  succession  of  magnificent  pas¬ 
sages,  with  these  noble  lines  : 

“  Yes,  very  vain 

The  greatest  speed  of  all  these  souls  of  men, 
Unless  they  travel  upward  to  Thy  throne  ! 
There  sittest  THOU,  the  satisfying  ONE, 
With  help  for  sin,  and  holy  perfectings 
For  all  requirements — while  the  archangel, 
raising 

Unto  Thy  face  his  full  ecstatic  gazing. 

Forgets  the  rush  and  rapture  of  his  wings  !” 

In  “  A  Rhapsody  of  Life’s  Progress” 
the  same  sympathy  and  feeling  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  more  general,  and  if  less 
powerful,  equally  aspiring  language ; 
while  “  Earth  and  Her  Praisers”  is  in 
particular  memorable  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  inward  craving  on  the 
singer’s  part  to  read  the  riddle  of  this 
painful  earth  is  harmoniously  unfolded. 
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But  for  largeness  of  insight,  breadth 
of  vision,  distinct  and  unforgettable 
impressiveness  both  of  thought  and 
language,  Mrs.  Browning,  perhaps, 
reaches  her  most  consummate  expres¬ 
sion  in  “  The  Cry  of  the  Human”  : 

“  The  tempest  stretches  from  the  steep 
The  shadow  of  its  coming  ; 

The  beasts  grow  tame,  and  near  ns  creep 
As  help  were  in  the  human  ; 

Yet,  while  the  cloud- wheels  roll  and  grind, 
We  spirits  tremble  under  ! 

The  hills  have  echoes,  but  we  find 
No  answer  for  the  thunder. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  1” 

The  fine  discernment  and  keen  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  baffling  evils  of  life  here 
generally  evinced  receives  new  power 
and  direction  when  particularly  ap¬ 
plied,  as  in  that  justly  admired  poem, 
“  The  Cry  of  the  Children,”  which 
throughout  thrills  with  instinctive 
sympathy,  and  is  passionate  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  man’s  indifference  and 
neglect  toward  the  suffering  and  help¬ 
less. 

In  a  preface  to  the  admirable  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  which 
appeared  in  1865,  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  supervision,  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  states  that  the  desire  had  been  to 
retain  in  this  abstract  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  general  poetry  according  to 
an  order  which  should  allow  them  the 
prominency  and  effect  they  seem  to 
possess  in  the  larger  works  of  the  poet. 
‘‘  A  musician  might  say,”  adds  Mr. 
Browning,  “  such  and  such  chords  are 
repeated,  others  made  subordinate  by 
distribution,  so  that  a  single  move¬ 
ment  may  imitate  the  progress  of  the 
whole  symphony.”  As  it  is  well 
known  how  thoroughly  in  accord  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning  was  with  his  gifted  wife, 
all  lovers  of  the  poetess  would  have 
perfect  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
certain,  in  the  case  of  selection,  that 
all  that  ‘‘  care  and  the  profoundest 
veneration  were  able  to  do”  would  be 
done.  It  is  noted  at  once  that  this  se¬ 
lection,  which  had  so  signal  and  note¬ 
worthy  an  introduction,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  parts  of  her  two  impressive 
sacred  pieces,  but  commences  with  the 
fancifully  conceived  “  Hector  in  the 
Garden” — a  poem  interspersed  with 
references  of  delightful  autobiographi¬ 
cal  interest.  With  regard  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  these  remarks,  we 


may  say  that  this  volume  is  most  hap¬ 
pily  illustrative  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
powers — not  only  from  its  including 
much  of  her  noblest  work,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  method  of  arrangement, 
in  some  instances,  bringing  out  the 
ethical  tendency  in  common  of  poems 
apparently  divergent  in  aim  and  inter¬ 
est.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  that 
”  Lord  Walter’s  Wife”  and  “  Bianca 
among  the  Nightingales”  should  be 
arranged  between  ‘‘  Lady  Geraldine’s 
Courtship”  and  ”  The  Lay  of  the 
Brown  Rosary”  will  seem  a  natural 
sequence  ;  ana  it  would  be  difficult,  as 
illustrative  of  another  feature  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  arrangement,  to  imagine  a 
fitter  consummation  to  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  “  A  Child’s  Grave  at  Flor¬ 
ence”  than  that  it  should  be  followed 
by  the  “  tender  grace”  of  one  of  her 
most  finished  poems,  ‘‘  Little  Mattie.” 

In  later  years  of  her  life  the  impulse 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  genius  took  a  new 
direction,  when,  in  harmony  with  her 
sympathies,  she  turned  her  mind  to 
the  new  political  ideas  that  were  agi¬ 
tating  Europe.  Where  is  the  poetess’s 
characteristic  thought  more  distinctly 
or  finely  attested  than  in  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  ‘‘  Casa  Guidi  Windows,” 
where  she  again  and  again,  in  language 
full  of  the  most  thrilling  hopefulness, 
reminds  us  that  our  destiny  is  in  the 
future  ? 

“  We  do  not  serve  the  dead — the  past  is 
past. 

God  lives,  and  lifts  His  glorious  mornings  np 
Before  the  ejes  of  men  awake  at  last.  ” 

Here,  as  in  the  deep  underlying 
thought  throughout  the  poem,  Mrs. 
Browning  insists  upon  a  stringent  con¬ 
scientiousness  as  the  true  impulse  and 
noblest  reward  of  those  who  wage  war 
against  the  burning  wrongs  of  human¬ 
ity.  Her  sublime  hopefulness  is  no 
less  imperative  : 

**  We  sit  murmuring  for  the  future  though 
Posterity  is  smiling  on  our  knees, 
Convicting  ns  of  folly.  Let  us  go — 

We  will  trust  God.” 

In  a  later  utterance — the  first  of  the 
“  Poems  before  Congress” — when  her 
mind  was  under  an  illusion  about  the 
potentate  she  was  addressing — although 
this  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  intense 
sincerity  of  her  own  conviction — she 
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thus  bursts  out  with  passionate  vehe¬ 
mence  : 

“  An  English  poet  warns  thee  to  maintain 

God’s  word,  not  England’s : — ^let  His  truth 
be  true 

And  all  men  liars  I  With  His  truth  respond 

To  all  men's  lie.  .  .  . 

Flash  in  God’s  justice  to  the  world’s  amaze, 

Sublime  Deliverer  !’  ’ 

Before  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  ethical  impulse  of  her  mind 
displays  itself  in  the  most  sustained 
and  imposing  of  her  works,  we  may 
allow  ourselves  to  linger  for  a  moment 
over  the  exquisite  sonnets  in  which  she 
lias  preserved  the  rapture  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  experience  of  her  life.  Even  here, 
although  human  sympathies  too  often 
crowd  out  religious  exercise — and  no 
doubt  the  most  intense  devotional  ex¬ 
pression  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  faith  did 
precede  the  time  of  passionate  exalta¬ 
tion  to  which  the  mystical — we  had  al 
most  said  incommunicable — tenderness 
of  the  Portuguese  sonnets  refers,  yet 
running  through  them,  ever  and  anon 
flashes  out  the  crystalline  radiance  of 
her  love  of  the  Highest.  In  one  place 
she  exclaims  : 

“  There’s  nothing  low 

In  love,  when  love  the  lowest :  meanest  crea¬ 
tures 

Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so.” 

The  same  thought  finds  expression  in 
the  tender  reference— 

”  When  I  sue 

God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine. 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two.” 

The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  by 
date  belong  to  the  year  1846  ;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  a  more  buoyant  ex¬ 
hilaration  in  their  inspiration  than  in 
that  of  earlier  poems.  In  the  later 
outpourings  there  is  not  that  constant 
longing  for  a  peace  beyond  that  of  the 
passing  hour,  so  directly  noticeable  in 
the  earlier.  In  the  sonnets  all  is  serene, 
unclouded,  spontaneously-enthusiastic 
joyance  ;  the  consummation  of  a  heart’s 
truest,  deepest  feeling,  in  unison  with 
a  gifted  and  reciprocal  spirit  that  can 
understand,  sympathize  with,  and  di¬ 
vine  her  sweetest,  lowliest  as  well  as 
her  intensest  aspirations.  We  might 
sum  up  one  impression  of  these  poems 
by  saying  that  they  are  hymns  of  praise 
at  the  realization  of  a  new  and  thrill¬ 
ing  sense  ;  and  are  lifted  as  far  above 
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the  influence  of  other  earthly  consid¬ 
erations  as  the  strains  of  some  angel 
choir  heard  in  rapt  vision  by  mystics 
of  old  must  have  been  to  the  wonder¬ 
ing  listeners.  With  what  enthusiasm 
and  sweet  forgetfulness  of  any  listener 
does  the  poetess  pour  out  her  soul— 
her  eyes,  as  it  were,  full  of  radiant 
gladness  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  vi¬ 
brating  with  passionate  conviction — in 
such  lines  are  these  : 

“  My  own,  my  own 

Who  earnest  to  me  when  the  world  was  gone. 
And  I  who  looked  for  only  God  found  thee  !’  ’ 

It  may  seem  a  somewhat  startling 
transition  to  pass,  as  it  were,  from  the 
secluded  paradise  of  sweet,  exalted 
emotion  into  the  turmoil  of  clashing 
ideas  and  sensations  so  strangely,  but 
on  the  whole  not  inharmoniously, 
mingled  in  “  Aurora  Leigh.”  Tlie 
fierce  current  of  ideas  that  coursed 
through  the  poetess’s  mind  in  the 
earlier  years  of  her  married  life  found 
an  outcome  in  this  remarkable  effort. 
If  form  is  to  the  poem  what  the  sculp¬ 
ture  is  to  the  marble — that  without  it 
there  can  be  no  singleness  of  effect, 
“  Aurora  Leigh,”  although  it  may  not 
commend  itself  in  parts  certainly  pre¬ 
sents  a  splendid  unity  and  vitality  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  because  her  genius  has  shone 
into  its  subject,  not  with  the  calm, 
sustained  radiance  of  sunlight,  but 
with  the  sudden,  fitful,  dazzling  splen¬ 
dor  of  storm-lightning  that  a  sense  of 
bewilderment  seizes  on  the  mind,  as  it 
is  hurried  through  the  varied  scenes 
and  experiences  of  the  poem,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  harmonize  the  different  im¬ 
pressions  left  upon  it,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  discerning  the  social,  sesthetical, 
political,  and  religious  ideals  which  the 
authoress  is  struggling  to  present  to  us. 
At  times  she  appears  content  to  spin 
filaments  of  beautiful  but  nebulous  pic¬ 
tures  as  if  for  the  mere  delight  of  her 
readers  ;  at  other  times  she  is  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  nature  at 
some  profoundly  pitiable  or  revolting 
circumstance^  and  presents  us  with  a 
picture  that  in  intensity  and  vivid  re¬ 
alistic  grimness  of  detail  belongs  to  the 
art  of  Holbein  or  Hogarth.  ”  Aurora 
Leigh”  is  unique  in  its  overflowing 
vigor  and  variety  of  picturesque  de- 
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scriptions,  in  its  burning,  outspoken 
sympathy  with  whatever  conduces  to 
social  reforms,  individual  or  national ; 
in  its  daring  unconventionality  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  honored,  in  some  instances, 
even  sacred,  subjects  ;  in  its  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  atmosphere  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  romantic  or  idyllic  interest ;  its 
preference,  almost  obtrusively  dis¬ 
played,  for  the  out-of-the-way  and  un¬ 
pleasant  in  incident  and  description. 
The  poem  reads  throughout  as  the  sud¬ 
den,  excited  outpouring  of  a  large- 
hearted,  grandly  gifted,  but  over-sensi¬ 
tive  nature,  whose  wealth  of  images, 
seething  at  white  heat  in  the  brain, 
overflows  before  her  spirit  is  calm 
enough,  or  sufliciently  on  the  alert  to 
allow  of  them  being  shaped  into  re¬ 
strained  vigor  or  loveliness. 

But  this  effect  of  some  of  the  parts 
is  not  the  abiding  impression  of  the 
whole,  of  which  a  fuller  appreciation 
is  attained  when  we  divine  the  inform¬ 
ing  idea  at  the  heart  of  the  poem.  The 
chief  aim  of  “  Aurora  Leigh”  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  harmony  between  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  the  poet  and  the 
practical  exertions  of  the  worker  in 
the  world’s  highways — in  other  words, 
it  is  a  daring  and  masterly  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  and  to  unite  the  followers  of 
each  in  unwearied  enthusiastic  endeav¬ 
or  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The 
closing  passages  of  the  poem  illustrate 
this  in  language  as  exalted  as  imagina¬ 
tively  beautiful  ;  and  in  no  part  is  it 
expressed  more  clearly  than  where  the 
voice  of  Romney  Leigh  “  rose,  as  some 
chief  musician’s  song”— 

“  And  bade  me  mark  how  we  two  met  at  last 

Upon  this  moon-bathed  promontory  of 
earth, 

To  give  np  much  on  each  side,  then  take 
all. 

‘  Beloved,’  it  sang,  ‘  we  must  be  here  to 
work  ; 

And  men  who  work  can  only  work  for  men. 

And,  not  to  work  in  vain,  must  comprehend 

Humanity  and  so  work  humanly. 

And  raise  men’s  bodies  still  by  raising 
souls. 

As  God  did  first.  ’  ” 

Indeed,  the  poem  would  convince  us 
that  no  chasm  need  exist.  For  are 
not  the  leading  ideas  of  the  work  sym¬ 
bolized  in  its  two  principal  characters  ; 
and  in  the  union  of  Romney  and  Au¬ 


rora  Leigh  do  we  not  see  foreshadowed 
a  glorious  reconciliation  between  an 
exalted  faith  in  man’s  energy  to  bring 
about  that  ideal  of  the  future  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  is  alike  the  aspiration  of 
poets  and  thiukers,  as  well  as  the  aim 
of  the  philanthropic  workers  of  our 
day? 

In  the  pages  of  the  poem,  however, 
we  are  content  to  be  beguiled,  if  we 
are  not  always  convinced  by  the  pecul¬ 
iar  Quixotism  of  both  Aurora  and  Rom¬ 
ney — a  Quixotism  which,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  harmonize  with  the  saner  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  more  moderate  social  and 
religious  reformers,  may  at  least  stir 
admiration  at  the  daring  which  does 
not  flinch  from  piercing  through  the 
skin  of  the  evils  of  the  day  and  laying 
them  bare  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Heroic 
impulses  and  exertions,  such  as  those 
of  Romney,  however  rashly  directed, 
are  the  pioneers  of  ,more  practical  ef¬ 
forts  ;  although  it  may  well  be  that 
the  quieter,  less  ostentatious  sympathy 
and  charity  of  Aurora  may  carry  more 
with  it  in  the  end  ;  but  in  the  union 
of  the  two  have  we  not  the  promise — 
rising,  as  it  were,  through  the  dawn- 
streaks  of  a  new  day — of  a  fresh  phil¬ 
anthropic  force  for  humanity  ? 

Here  again  throughout  it  is  in  the 
largeness  and  freedom  of  her  treatment 
that  the  transforming  and  expansive 
effect  of  the  impulse  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s  genius  is  most  distinctly  evi¬ 
denced.  Religion  as  well  as  passion  ; 
faith  no  less  than  love  ;  sorrow  and  de¬ 
spair  in  similar  degrees  to  joy  and 
hope,  are  touched  by  the  same  irradiat¬ 
ing  influence,  and  become  etherealized 
in  her  conception. 

“A  mon  sens,”  writes  M.  Taine,  in  his 
Notes  sur  V  Angleterre,  “  il  n’y  a  point  de  poesie 
qni  vaille  la  poesie  anglaiHO  ;  qni  parle  si  for- 
tement  et  si  nettement  k  l  ame,  qni  la  remne 
pins  a  fond,  en  qni  lea  mots  soient  si  charges 
de  sense,  qni  tradnise  mienx  les  seconsses  et 
les  elans  de  I’fitre  interienr,” 

English  poetry,  especially  in  recent 
manifestations,  is  largely  charged  with 
the  sensitive  vibration  of  the  spiritual 
transports  of  our  inmost  consciousness  ; 
and,  perhaps,  hardly  any  of  the  gifted 
singers  of  this  century  is  a  nobler  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  more  thoroughly  or  sig¬ 
nificantly  illustrates  it,  than  Mrs. 
Browning.  Underlying  the  stately 
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and  solemn  beauties  of  her  religious 
dramas,  in  the  ardor  and  lyric  strength 
and  sweetness  of  her  ballad  poems,  in 
the  eloquent  flow  of  enthusiastic  sym¬ 
pathy  of  her  social  and  political  out¬ 
bursts,  in  the  fierce  and  rugged  expres¬ 
sion  of  daring  thoughts,  moulded  into 
imperishable  distinctness  throughout 
her  sustained  masterpiece,  we  have  the 
same  significant  impulse.  .  This  is 
made  the  more  striking  from  her  lan¬ 
guage  being  so  largely  metaphorical — 
so  full  of  the  most  forcible  images  to 
emphasize  her  ideas.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  Greek  studies,  there  is  little  of 
the  serene  calm,  faultless  taste,  or  in¬ 
imitable  finish  of  Greek  art  in  her 
verse.  Her  style  is  vigorous,  effusive, 
extravagant,  rather  than  subtle,  grace¬ 


ful,  and  restrained.  When  we  turn 
from  her  artistic  method  of  expression 
to  the  imaginative  breadth  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  her  more  enduring  efforts — to 
her  alert  and  comprehensive  sympa¬ 
thies — to  her  piercing,  intense,  even 
terrific  scorn  and  indignation  at  what¬ 
ever  is  cruel,  inhuman,  or  oppressive, 
it  is  to  recognize,  in  addition  to  the 
splendor  of  her  genius,  a  spirit  pro¬ 
foundly  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  and 
suffering  of  the  struggling  and  down¬ 
trodden,  the  helpless  and  fallen,  which 
throbs  throughout  her  works  with  an 
ever-radiant  hopefulness  for  humanity  ; 
a  hopefulness,  drawing  its  strength 
from  the  source  of  all  true  philan¬ 
thropy — faith  in  a  beneficent  ruler  of 
the  universe. — Westminster  lievieio. 


bicHtre. 


BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 


“Where  there  are  monks,”  ex¬ 
claimed  brusquely  the  authors  of  “  Les 
Prisons  de  Paris,”  “  there  are  prison¬ 
ers.”  The  folds  of  the  priestly  garb 
conceal  a  place  of  torment  which  mo¬ 
nastic  justice,  with  a  grisly  humor, 
names  a  Vade  in  Pace  ;  the  last  bead 
of  the  rosary  grazes  the  first  rings  of  a 
chain  which  bears  the  bloody  impress 
of  the  sworn  tormentor.  At  Bicetre, 
as  at  the  Luxembourg,  ages  ago,  big- 
bellied  cenobites  sang  and  tippled  in 
the  cosy  cells  piled  above  the  dungeons 
of  the  church. 

BicStre — more  anciently  Bissestre — 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  Vincestre,  or  Win¬ 
chester,  after  John,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  who  is  thought  to  have  built 
the  original  chateau,  and  who  certainly 
held  it  in  the  first  years  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  famous  among 
the  pleasure-houses  of  the  Due  de 
Berri,  who  embellished  it  with  win¬ 
dows  of  glass,  which  at  that  epoch  were 
only  beginning  to  be  an  ornament  of 
architecture  —  “  objects  of  luxury,” 
says  Villaret,  “  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthiest  seig¬ 
neurs.”  In  one  of  the  rather  frequent 
“  popular  demonstrations”  in  the  Paris 
of  the  early  fifteenth  cfentury,  these 
“  objects  of  luxury”  were  smashed,  and 


little  of  the  chateau  remained  except 
the  bare  walls.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Due  de  Berri,  a  noted  amateur  of 
books,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  an 
order  of  monks  in  1416. 

A  colony  of  Carthusians  under  St. 
Louis ;  John  of  Winchester  under 
Philippe-Auguste  ;  Amedee  le  Rouge, 
Count  of  Savoy,  under  Charles  VI.; 
the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs 
in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  canons 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  under  Louis 
XL;  the  robbers  and  “  bohemiens”  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  Invalides 
under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the 
foundlings  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — 
all  these  preceded  at  Bicetre  the  vaga¬ 
bonds,  the  hons-pauvres,  the  epileptics 
and  other  diseased,  the  lunatics  and 
“  all  prisoners  and  captives.”  In  be¬ 
coming  an  asylum  and  hospital,  in  a 
word,  Bicetre  became  also  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  the  countless  prisons 
of  Paris  ;  it  grew  into  dreadful  fame 
as  the  Bastille  of  the  canaille  and 
the  bourgeoisie.” 

The  enormous  numbers  of  the  poor, 
the  hordes  of  sturdy  mendicants  who 
“  demanded  alms  sword  in  hand,”  and 
the  soldiers  who  took  to  the  road  when 
they  could  get  no  pay,  became  one  of 
the  chief  scourges  of  Paris.  Early  in 
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the  seventeenth  century  it  was  sought 
to  confine  them  in  the  various  hospitals 
or  houses  of  detention  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Victor,  but  under  the  disorders 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Government 
these  establishments  soon  collapsed. 
Parliament  issued  decree  after  decree  ; 
all  strollers  and  beggax's  were  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  prison  or  asylum  spe¬ 
cially  appropriated  to  them  ;  the  build¬ 
ings'  were  commenced  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  spent  on  them,  but  they 
were  never  carried  to  completion.  In 
course  of  time  the  magistrates  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  dived  into  old  records, 
but  drew  no  counsel  thence,  for  the 
evil,  albeit  not  new,  was  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  proportions  ;  went  to  the  king 
for  a  special  edict,  and  procured  one 
“  which  ordered  the  setting-up  of  a 
general  hospital  and  prescribed  the 
rules  for  its  governance.”  The  cha¬ 
teau  of  Bic5tre  and  the  Maison  de  la 
Salpetriere  were  ceded  for  the  purpose. 

Children  and  women  went  to  the 
Salpetriere ;  at  Bicetre  were  placed 
men  with  no  visible  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  “  widowers,”  beggars,  feeble  or 
sturdy,  and  “  young  men  worn  out  by 
debauchery.”  Before  taking  these  last 
in  hand,  the  doctors  ‘‘  were  accustomed 
to  order  them  a  whipping.” 

This  destiny  of  Bicetre  is  pretty 
clear,  and  as  hospital  and  asylum  com¬ 
bined  it  should,  under  decent  conduct, 
have  played  a  useful  part  in  the  social 
economy  of  Paris.  But  the  absolutism 
of  that  age  had  its  own  notions  as  to 
the  proper  functions  of  ”  hospitals,” 
and  the  too-familiar  ordres  du  roi,  and 
the  not  less  familiar  lettres  de  cachet 
(which  Mirabeau  had  not  yet  come  for¬ 
ward  to  denounce),  were  presently  in 
hot  competition  with  the  charitable 
ordonnances  of  the  doctors.  Madness 
was  a  capital  new  excuse  for  vengeance 
in  high  places,  and  the  cells  set  apart 
for  cases  of  mental  disease  were  quick¬ 
ly  tenanted  by  ‘‘  luckless  prisoners 
whose  wrong  most  usually  consisted  in 
being  strictly  right.”  Bicetre,  it  must 
be  admitted,  did  the  thing  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world.  Rational  individuals  were  de¬ 
spatched  there  whom,  according  to  the 
authors  of  “  Les  Prisons  de  Paris,” 
Bicdtre  promptly  transformed  into  im¬ 
beciles  and  raging  maniacs. 


Indeed  the  “  philanthi’opists”  and 
the  criminologists  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  need  not  have  taxed 
their  imaginations  for  any  scheme  of 
cellular  imprisonment.  The  system 
existed  in  diabolical  perfection  at 
Bicetre.  That  much-abused  “  depot” 
of  indigent  males,  “widowers,”  and 
young  rakes  had  an  assortment  of  dark 
cells  which  realized  d  merveille  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  vaunted  programme  of 
the  penitentiary— isolation  and  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  Buried  in  a  ca- 
Jrtwo/i  or  black  hole  of  Bicetre,  the  pris¬ 
oner  endured  a  fate  of  life  in  death  ; 
he  was  as  one  dead  who  lived  long, 
“  tUe  d-Ute  with  God  and  his  con¬ 
science.**  If  a  human  sound  penetrat¬ 
ed  to  him,  it  was  the  sobbing  moan  of 
some  companion  in  woe. 

There  was  a  subterranean  Bicetre,  of 
which  at  this  day  only  the  dark  mem¬ 
ory  survives.  For  a  dim  idea  of  this, 
one  has  to  stoop  and  peer  in  fancy  into 
a  far-reaching  abjss  or  pit,  partitioned 
into  little  tunnels  ;  in  each  little  tun¬ 
nel  a  chain  riven  to  the  wall ;  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  a  man.  Now  there 
were  men  in  these  hellish  tunnels  who 
had  been  guilty  of  crimes,  but  far 
oftener  they  stifled  slowly  the  lives  or 
the  intelligences,  or  both,  of  men  who 
had  done  no  crimes  at  all.  Innocent 
or  guilty,  Bicetre  in  the  long  run  had 
one  way  with  all  its  guests  ;  and  when 
the  prisoners  and  their  wits  had  defi¬ 
nitely  parted  company  the  governor  of 
the  prison  effected  a  transfer  with  his 
colleague  the  administrator  of  the 
asylum.  It  was  expeditious  and  sim¬ 
ple,  and  no  one  asked  questions  or 
called  for  a  report. 

It  is  on  record,  nevertheless,  that  ex¬ 
istence  in  underground  Bicetre  was  a 
degree  less  insupportable  than  a  so¬ 
journ  in  the  cabanons.  Here  the  stren¬ 
uous  greet  of  Latudo,  with  its  wonted 
vividness  of  detail : — 

'*  When  the  wet  weather  began,  or  when  it 
thawed  in  the  winter,  water  streamed  from  all 
parts  of  my  cell.  I  was  crippled  with  then- 
matism,  and  the  pains  I  bad  from  it  were  such 
that  I  was  sometimes  whole  weeks  without 
getting  up.  ...  In  cold  weather  it  was  even 
worse.  The  ‘  window  ’  of  the  cell,  protected 
by  an  iron  grating  gave  on  the  corridor,  the 
wall  of  which  was  pierced  exactly  opposite  at 
the  height  of  ten  feet.  Through  this  aperture 
(garnished,  like  my  own  window,  with  iron 
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bars)  I  received  a  little  air  and  a  glimmer  of 
light,  bat  the  same  aperture  let  in  both  snow 
and  rain.  I  bad  neither  fire  nor  artificial 
light,  and  the  rags  of  the  prison  were  my  only 
clothing.  I  had  to  break  with  my  wooden 
shoe  the  ice  in  my  pail,  and  then  to  sack 
morsels  of  ice  to  quench  my  thirst.  I  stopped 
up  the  window,  but  the  stench  from  the  sew¬ 
ers  and  the  tunnels  came  nigh  to  choke  me  ; 
I  was  stung  in  the  eyes,  and  had  a  oathsome 
savor  in  the  mouth,  and  was  horribly  op¬ 
pressed  in  the  lungs.  The  eight-and-tbirty 
months  they  kept  me  in  that  noisome  cell,  I 
endured  the  miseries  of  hunger,  cold,  and 
damp.  .  .  .  The  scurvy  that  had  attacked 
me  showed  itself  in  a  lassitude  which  spread 
through  all  my  members  ;  1  was  presently  un  ■ 
able  either  to  sit  or  to  rise.  In  ten  days  my 
legs  and  thighs  were  twice  their  proper  size  ; 
my  body  wets  black  ;  my  teeth,  loosened  in 
their  sockets,  were  no  longer  able  to  masti¬ 
cate  Three  full  days  I  fasted  ;  they  saw  me 
dying,  and  cared  not  a  jot.  Neighbors  in  the 
prison  did  this  and  that  to  have  me  speak  to 
them  ;  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  At  length 
they  thought  me  dead,  and  called  out  that  1 
should  be  removed.  I  was  in  sooth  at  death’s 
gate  when  the  surgeon  looked  in  on  me  and 
had  me  fetched  to  the  infirmary. " — Memoires. 

Whether  Masers  de  Latude  existed, 
or  was  but  a  creature  projected  on  paper 
by  some  able  enemy  of  La  Pompadour, 
those  famous  and  titillating  Memoires 
are  excellent  documents — all  but  unique 
of  their  kind— of  the  prisons  of  by^ne 
France.  If  the  question  is  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  of  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  of 
Charenton,  or  of  Bic^tre,  these  pun¬ 
gent  pages,  with  a  luxuriance  and  color 
of  realistic  detail  not  so  well  nor  so 
plausibly  sustained  by  any  other  pen, 
are  alw^s  pat  and  complete  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  To  compare  great  things  with 
small,  it  is  as  unimportant  to  inouire 
who  wrote  Shakespeare  as  to  seek  to 
know  who  was  the  author  of  the  “  M6- 
moires”  of  Latude.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  feel  certain  that  the  writer  of 
this  extraordinary  volume  was  as  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  prisons  he 
describes  as  Mirabeau  was  with  the 
Dungeon  of  Vincennes,  or  Cardinal  de 
Retz  with  the  Chateau  de  Nantes.  His 
book  (an  epitome  of  what  men  might 
and  could  and  did  endure  under  the 
absolute  monarchy,  when  his  rights  as 
an  individual  were  the  least  secure  of 
a  citizen’s  possessions)  is  the  main 
thin^,  and  the  sole  thing  ;  the  name 
and  identity  of  the  author  are  not  now, 
if  they  ever  were,  of  the  most  infinitesi¬ 
mal  consequence. 


A  fine  sample  of  the  work  of  Bic^tre, 
considered  as  a  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lunatics,  is  offered  in  the 
person  of  that  interesting,  unhappy 
genius,  Salomon  de  Cans.  A  Protes¬ 
tant  Frenchman,  he  lived  much  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  already  a  skilled 
architect,  a  painter  of  distinction,  and 
an  engineer  with  ideas  in  advance  of 
his  time.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  and  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  at  Heidelberg,  1614- 
20.  In  1623  he  returned  to  live  and 
work  in  France,  dans  sapatrie  et  pour 
sa  patrie.  He  became  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  king. 

Eight  years  before  his  return  to 
France,  De  Cans  had  published  at 
Frankfort  his  ‘  Kaison  des  Forces 
Mouvantes,”  a  treatise  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  “  an  apparatus  for  forcing  up 
water  by  a  steam  fountaiu,”  which  dif¬ 
fers  only  in  one  particular  from  that  of 
Della  Porta.  The  apparatus  seems 
never  to  have  been  constructed,  but 
Arago,  relying  on  the  description,  has 
named  De  Cans  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  inven¬ 
tive  genius  that  we  are  concerned,  but 
with  the  ill-starred  lover,  of  Marion 
Delorme.  The  minister  Particelli  took 
De  Cans  one  day  to  the  “  petit  lever” 
of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Aspasia 
of  the  Place  Royale.  Particelli,  one 
of  the  most  prodigal  of  her  adorers,^ 
wanted  De  Cans  to  surpass,  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Mademoiselle  Delorme,  the 
splendors  he  had  achieved  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  “  At  my 
charge,  look  you.  Monsieur  Salomon, 
and  spare  nothing  !  Scatter  with  both 
hands  gold,  silver,  colors,  marble, 
bronze  and  precious  stuffs — what  you 
please.  Imagine,  seek,  invent,  and 
count  on  me  !” 

But  Monsieur  Salomon  had  no  soon¬ 
er  seen  the  goddess  of  Particelli  than 
he  too  was  lifted  from  the  earth  and 
borne  straight  into  the  empyrean.  At 
the  moment  of  leaving  her,  when  she 
suffered  him  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  let 
him  feel  the  darts  of  desire  which  shot 
from  those  not  too  prudish  eyes,  Salo¬ 
mon  de  Cans  devint  amoureux  a  en 
perdre  la  iite.  Thenceforth,  in  brief, 

“  His  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time” 
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was  to  obey  and  anticipate  every  wild 
and  fiivolous  fantasy  of  Marion  De¬ 
lorme.  Michel  Particelli’s  hypeiboli- 
cal  commission  should  be  fulfilled  for 
him  beyond  his  own  imaginings  !  He 
threw  down  the  palace  of  Marion  and 
built  another  in  its  place.  The  new 
palace  was  to  cede  in  nothing  to  the 
Louvre  or  Saint-Germain.  With  his 
own  hands  Salomon  de  Cans  decorated 
it ;  and  then,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
protector,  Particelli,  he  consented,  bon 
gre  mal  gre,  to  paiut  the  picture  of  the 
divinity  herself. 

“  Alone  one  morning  with  his  de¬ 
licious  model,”  the  distracted  artist 
flung  brushes  and  palette  from  him, 
and  cast  himself  at  her  feet.  “  Mon 
coeur  se  dechi  re,  ma  tete  se  perd.  .  .  . 
Je  deviens  fou,  je  vous  aime,  et  je  me 
meurs  !”  It  was  a  declaration  of  much 
in  little,  and  Marion,  a  conuaisseuse  of 
such  speeches,  absolved  and  accepted 
him  with  a  kiss. 

Installed  by  right  of  conquest  in 
that  Circean  boudoir,  which  drew  as  a 
magnet  the  wit  and  gallantry  of  Paris, 
Salomon  stood  sentinel  at  the  door 
“  like  a  eunuch  or  a  Cerberus.”  Bris- 
sac  and  Saint-Evremont  received  the 
most  Lenten  entertainment,  and  the 
proposals  of  Cinq-Mars  were  rejected. 
Marion  was  even  persuaded  to  be  not 
at  home  to  Richelieu  himself.  But. 
the  happy  Salomon  grew  unhappy,  and 
more  unhappy.  Every  moment  he 
came  with  a  sigh  upon  some  souvenir, 
delicately  equivocal,  of  the  vie  galante 
of  his  mistress  ;  and  when  love  began 
to  feed  upon  the  venom  of  jealousy,  his 
complacent  goddess  grew  capricious, 
vexed,  irritated,  and  at  length  in¬ 
censed.  After  that,  she  resolved  cold¬ 
ly  on  Salomon’s  betrayal.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  to  be  cruel  in  one’s 
vengeance.  Marion  penned  a  note  to 
Richelieu  : 

“  I  want  so  mneb  to  see  yon  again.  I  send 
with  this  the  little  key  which  opens  the  little 
door.  .  .  .  Yon  must  forgive  everything,  and 
you  are  not  to  be  angry  at  finding  here  a 
most  learned  young  man  whom  the  love  of 
science  and  the  science  of  love  have  combined 
to  reduce  to  a  condition  of  midsummer  mad¬ 
ness.  Does  your  friendship  for  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  respect  for  yourself,  suggest 
any  means  of  ridding  me  instantly  of  this 
embarrassing  lunatic  ?  The  poor  devil  loves 
me  to  distraction.  He  is  astonishingly  clev¬ 
er,  and  has  discovered  wonders -mountains 


that  nobody  else  has  seen,  and  worlds  that 
nobody  else  has  imagined.  He  has  all  the 
talents  of  the  Bible,  and  another,  the  talent 
of  making  me  the  most  miserable  of  women. 
This  genius  from  the  moon,  whom  1  com¬ 
mend  to  your  Eminence’s  most  particular  at¬ 
tention,  is  called  Salomon  de  Cans.” 

A  missive  of  that  color,  from  a 
Marion  Delorme  to  a  Richelieu,  was 
the  request  polite  for  a  lettre  de  cachet. 
Salomon  de  Cans  was  invited  to  call 
upon  the  Cardinal.  Behind  his  jealous 
passion  for  his  mistress,  Salomon  still 
cherished  his  passion  of  science,  and 
he  went  hot-foot  to  Richelieu  with  his 
hundred  schemes  for  changing  the  face 
of  the  world,  with  steam  as  the  motive 
power.  It  must  have  been  a  curious 
interview.  At  the  end,  Richelieu  sum¬ 
moned  the  captain  of  his  guard. 

“  Take  this  man  away.” 

”  Where,  your  Eminence  ?” 

“  To  what  place  are  we  sending  our 
lunatics  just  now  ?” 

“  To  Bicetre,  your  Eminence.” 

“Just  so  !  Ask  admission  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  at  Bicetre.” 

So,  from  the  meridian  of  his  glory, 
Salomon  de  Cans  hastened  to  his  set¬ 
ting,  and  at  this  point  he  vanishes  from 
history.  Legend,  not  altogether  legen¬ 
dary,  shows  him  once  again. 

Some  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
after  he  had  been  carried,  “  gagged 
and  handcuffed,”  to  Bicetre,  it  fell  to 
Marion  Delorme  (in  the  absence  of  her 
new  lover  Cinq-Mars)  to  do  the  honors 
of  Paris  for  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
The  marquis  took  a  fancy  to  visit 
Bicetre,  which  had  even  then  an  un¬ 
righteous  celebrity  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  As  they  strolled 
through  the  “  quartier  des  fous”  a 
creature  made  a  spring  at  the  bars  of 
his  cell. 

“  Marion — look,  Marion  !  It  is  I  ! 
It  is  Salomon  !  I  love  you  !  Listen  : 
I  have  made  a  discovery  which  will 
bring  millions  and  millions  to  France  ! 
Let  mo  out  for  God’s  sake  !  I  will 
give  you  the  moon  and  all  the  stars  to 
set  me  free,  Marion  !” 

“  Do  you  know  this  man  ?”  said 
Lord  Worcester. 

“  I  am  not  at  home  in  bedlam,”  said 
Marion,  who  on  principle  allowed  no 
corner  to  her  conscience. 

“  What  is  the  discovery  he  talks  of  ?” 
asked  Lord  Worcester  of  a  warder. 
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“  He  calls  it  steam,  milord.  They’ve 
all  discovered  something,  milord.” 

Lord  Worcester  went  back  to  Bicetre 
the  next  morning,  and  was  closeted 
for  an  hour  with  the  madman.  At 
Marion  Delorme’s  in  the  afternoon  he 
said — 

“In  England  we  should  not  have 
put  that  man  into  a  madhouse.  Your 
Bicetre  is  not  the  most  useful  place. 
Who  invented  those  cells?  They  have 
wasted  to  madness  as  dne  a  genius  as 
the  age  has  known.” 

Salomon  de  Cans  died  in  Bicetre  in 
1626. 

Earlier  than  this,  Bic6tre  the  asylum 
shared  the  evil  renown  of  Bic6tre  the 
prison.  To  prisoners  and  patients 
alike  popular  rumor  assigned  an  equal 
fate.  The  first,  it  was  said,  were  as¬ 
sassinated,  the  second  were  “  disposed 
of.”  Now  and  again  the  warders  and 
attendants  amused  themselves  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
“  mad  side”  and  the  “  prison  side 
the  wounded  were  easily  transferred  to 
the  infirmary,  the  dead  were  as  easily 
packed  into  the  trench  beneath  the 
walls. 

The  very  name  of  Bicetre — dungeon, 
madhouse,  and  cloaca  of  obscene  in¬ 
famies — became  of  dreadful  import ; 
not  the  Conciergerie.  the  Ch4telet, 
Fort-l’Ev^que,  Vincennes,  nor  the  Bas¬ 
tille  itself  inspired  the  common  people 
and  the  bourgeoisie  with  such  detesta¬ 
tion  and  panic-fear.  The  general  im¬ 
agination,  out-vieing  rumor,  peopled 
it  with  imps,  evil  genii,  sorcerers,  and 
shapeless  monsters  compounded  of  men 
and  beasts.  Mediaeval  Paris,  at  a  loss 
for  the  origins  of  thin^,  ascribed  them 
to  the  Fairies,  the  Devil,  or  Julius 
Caesar.  It  was  said  that  the  devil 
alighted  in  Paris  one  night,  and 
brought  in  chains  to  the  “  plateau  de 
Bic6tre”  a  pauper,  a  madman,  and  a 
prisoner,  with  which  three  unfortu¬ 
nates  he  set  agoing  the  prison  on  the 
one  side  and  the  asylum  on  the  other, 
to  minister  to  the  menus  plaisirs  ot  the 
denizens  of  hell.  Such  grim  renown 
as  this  was  not  easily  surpassed  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  Louis  iXIV.’s  reign  the. 
common  legend  went  a  step  further, 
and  said  that  the  devil  had  now  dis¬ 
owned  Bicetre  !  Ehymes  sincere  or 


satirical  gave  utterance  to  the  terror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  vulgar  mind. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  say  MM.  Alhoy  and  Lurine 
(“  Les  Prisons  de  Paris”),  Bicetre  con¬ 
tinued  a  treatment  which  in  all  re¬ 
spects  is  not  easily  paralleled  :  the 
helot’s  lot  and  labor  for  pauperism  ; 
the  rod  and  worse  for  sickness  of  body 
and  of  mind  ;  the  dagger  or  the  ditch, 
upon  occasion,  for  mere  human  mis¬ 
fortune.  Till  the  first  gray  glimmer 
of  the  dawn  of  prison  reform,  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XVI.,  Bicetre  offered  to 
“  mere  prisoners”  the  “  sanctuary  of  a 
lion’s  den,”  and  lent  boldly  to  king, 
minister,  nobles,  clergy,  police,  and  all 
the  powers  that  were,  the  cells  set 
apart  for  the  mad  as  convenient  places 
for  stifling  the  wits  and  consciences  of 
the  sane. 

In  1789  Paris  had  thirty-two  state 
prisons.  Four  years  later  the  Terror 
itself  was  content  with  twenty-eight. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  that  vexed 
body,  the  National  Assembly,  was  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  four  of  its 
members  to  the  decent  duty  of  visiting 
the  prisons.  The  commissioners  chosen 
were  Fr6teau,  Barri^re,  De  Castellane, 
and  Mirabeau.  Count  Mirabeau  at 
least— whose  hot  vagaries  and  the  un¬ 
dying  spite  of  his  father  had  passed 
him  through  the  hands  of  nearly  every 
jailer  in  France— had  qualifications 
enough  for  the  task  ! 

The  commissioners  found  within  the 
black  walls  of  “  ce  hideux  Bicetre”  a 
population  of  close  upon  three  thou¬ 
sand  creatures,  including  “  paupers, 
children,  paralytics,  imbeciles  and  luna¬ 
tics.”  The  administrative  staff  of  all 
degrees  numbered  just  three  hundred. 
The  governor,  knowing  his  inferno, 
was  not  too  willing  to  accord  a  free 
pass  to  the  explorers,  and  Mirabeau 
and  his  colleagues  had  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  their  authority  before  he 
could  be  induced  to  slip  the  bolts  of 
subterranean  cells  whose  inmates  “  had 
been  expiating  twenty  years  the  double 
crime  of  poverty  and  courage,”  or 
against  whom  no  decree  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  but  that  of  a  lettre  de  cachet, 
or  who  had  been  involved,  like  the 
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Prev6t  de  Beaumont,  in  the  crime  of 
exposing  some  plot  against  the  people’s 
welfare.  Children  were  found  in  these 
cells  chained  to  criminals  and  idiots. 

In  April,  l'J'92,  BicStre  gave  admis¬ 
sion  to  another  set  of  commissioners. 
This  second  was  a  visit  of  some  mys¬ 
tery,  not  greatly  noised,  and  under 
cover  of  the  night.  It  was  not  now  a 
question  of  diving  into  moist  and  sun¬ 
less  caverns  for  living  proofs  (in  fetters 
and  stinking  rags)  of  the  hidden 
abuses  of  regal  justice.  The  new  com¬ 
missioners  came,  quietly  and  almost  by 
stealth,  to  make  the  first  official  trial 
of  the  Guillotine. 

The  invention  of  Dr.  Guillotin 
(touching  which  he  had  first  addressed 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  December, 
1789  :  “  With  this  machine  of  mine, 
gentlemen,  1  shall  shave  oft  your  heads 
in  a  twinkling,  and  you  will  not  feel 
the  slightest  pain”)  does  not  date  in 
France  as  an  instrument  of  capital 
punishment  until  1792 ;  but  under 
other  names,  and  with  other  acces¬ 
sories,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Italy 
had  known  a  similar  contrivance  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Paris,  where 
sooner  or  later  everything  finishes  with 
a  couplet,  the  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
sheets,  not  long  after  that  midnight 
essai  at  Bicetre,  began  to  overflow 
gayly  enough  with  topical  songs  {coup¬ 
lets  de  circonstance)  in  praise  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  “razor.’  Two  frag¬ 
mentary  samples  will  serve  : — 

Air — “  Qaand  la  Mer  Rouge  apparut.” 

“  C’eat  un  coup  que  Ton  re9oit 
Avant  qu’oD  s’en  doute  ; 

A  peine  on  s’en  apet9oit. 

Car  on  n’y  voit  goatte. 

Un  certain  ressort  cache, 

Tout  a  coup  etant  lacbe. 

Fait  tomber,  ber,  ber. 

Fait  sauter,  ter,  ter, 

Fait  tomber. 

Fait  sauter. 

Fait  voter  la  tete  .  .  . 

C’est  bien  plus  honn6te.” 

n. 

“  Sur  I’inimitable  machine  du  Medecin 
Guillotin,  propre  a  conper  les  t^tes,  et  dite 
de  son  nom  Guillotine.” 

Air — '•  Du  Menuet  d’Exaudet.” 

“  Guillotin, 

Medecin 


Politique, 

Imagine  un  bean  matin 
Que  pendte  est  inhumain 
Et  pen  patriotique  ; 

Aussitot, 

II  lui  faut 
Un  snpplice 

Que,  sans  corde  ni  poteau, 

Snpprime  du  bourreau 
L’ office,”  etc. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1792, 
that  proof  was  made  of  the  first  guil¬ 
lotine — not  yet  famed  through  France 
as  the  nation’s  razor.  Three  corpses, 
it  is  said  (commodities  easily  procured 
at  Bicetre),  were  furnished  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  which  Doctors  Guillotin  and 
Louis  directed.  Mirabeau’s  physician 
and  friend  Oabanis  was  of  the  party, 
and— a  not  unimportant  assistant — 
Samson  the  headman,  with  his  two 
brothers  and  his  son.  “  The  mere 
weight  of  the  axe,”  said  Cabanis, 
“  sh^eared  the  heads  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  glance,  and  the  bones  were  clean 
severed  {coupes  net). Dr.  Louis  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  knife  should  be 
given  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it 
might  cut  saw-fashion  in  its  fall.  The 
guillotine  was  definitely  adopted  ;  and 
eight  days  later,  the  25th  of  April,  it 
settled  accounts  with  an  assassin  named 
Pelletier,  who  was  the  first  to  “  look 
through  the  little  window,”  and 
“  sneeze  into  the  sack  {eternuer  dans 
le  sac)''' 

“  Four  months  after  the  first  trial  of 
the  “  inimitable  machine,”  Bicetre  paid 
its  tribute  of  blood  to  the  red  days  of 
September.  In  Bicetre,  as  elsewhere 
in  Paris,  that  Sunday,  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1792,  and  the  three  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  were  long  remembered.  “  All 
France  leaps  distracted,”  says  Carlyle, 
“  like  the  winnowed  Sahara  waltzing 
in  sand  colonnades!”  In  Paris, 
“  huge  placards”  going  up  on  the 
walls,  “  all  steeples  clangoring,  the 
alarm-gun  booming  from  minute  to 
minute,  and  lone  Marat,  the  man  for¬ 
bid,”  seeing  salvation  in  one  thing  only 
— in  the  fall  of  “  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  aristocrat  heads.”  It 
was  the  beginning  or  presage  of  the 
Terror. 

The  hundred  hours’  massacre  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  beginning  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  may  be  reckoned  with 
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the  hours  of  St.  Bartholomew.  “  The  famous  Lamotte  “  never  figured  in  any 
tocsin  is  pealing  its  loudest,  the  clocks  re^ster  of  Bicetre.” 
inaudibly  striking  three.”  The  mas-  Thiers  (Histoire  de  la  Revolution”) 
sacre  of  priests  was  just  over  at  the  Ah-  insists  upon  the  cannon,  says  the  kill- 
baye  prison  ;  and  there,  and  at  La  ing  was  done  madly  for  mere  lust  of 
Force,  and  at  the  Ch&telet,  and  the  blood,  and  that  the  massacre  continued 
Conciergerie,  in  each  of  these  prisons  until  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Septem- 
the  strangest  court — which  could  not  her. 

be  called  of  justice  but  of  revenge —  Peltier  in  his  turn,  royalist,  pamphle- 

was  hurriedly  got  together,  and  pris-  teer,  gives  his  version  of  the  tragedy, 
oner  after  prisoner,  fetched  from  his  This  Bicetre,  says  Peltier,  was  ‘‘  the 
cell  and  swiftly  denounced  as  a  “  roy-  den  of  all  the  vices,”  the  sewer,  so  to 
alist  plotter,”*  was  thrust  out  into  a  speak,  of  Paris.  ”  All  were  slain  ;  im- 
“  howling  sea”  of  sansculottes  and  possible  to  figure  up  the  number  of  the 
hewn  to  pieces  under  an  arch  of  pikes  victims.  I  have  heard  it  placed  at  as 
and  sabres.  “  Man  after  man  is  cut  many  as  six  thousand  !”  Peltier  is 
down,”  says  Carlyle;  ‘‘the  sabres  not  easily  satisfied.  ‘‘ Eight  days  and 
need  sharpening,  the  killers  refresh  eight  nights,  without  one  instant’s 
themselves  from  wine- jugs.”  Dr.  pause,  the  work  of  death  went  for- 
Moore,  author  of  the ‘‘ Journal  during  ward.”  Pikes,  sabres  and  muskets 
a  Residence  in  France,”  came  upon  ‘‘  were  not  enough  for  the  ferocious 
one  of  the  scenes  of  butchery,  grew  sick  assassins,  they  had  to  bring  cannon 
at  the  sight,  and  ‘‘turned  into  another  into  play.”  It  was  not  until  a  mere 
street.”  Not  fewer  than  a  thousand  handful  of  the  prisoners  remained 
and  eighty-nine  were  slaughtered  in  ‘‘  that  they  had  recourse  again  to  their 
the  prisons.  small  arms  {que  Von  en  revenait  aux 

The  carnage  at  Bicetre,  on  the  Paris  petitea  armesy" 
outskirts,  was  on  the  Monday,  and  here  Doubtless  tne  most  accurate  account 
it  seems  to  have  been  of  longer  duia-  of  this  merciless  affair  is  contained  in 
tion  and  more  terrible  than  elsewhere,  the  statement  made  to  Barth^lemi 
Narratives  of  this  butchery  are  not  all  Maurice  by  phe  Richard,  doye7i  of  the 
in  harmony.  Prud’homme,  author  of  warders  of  Bicetre,  and  an  eye-witness, 
the  ‘‘Journal  des  Revolutions  de  It  may  be  summarized  from  the  pages 
Paris,”  says  that  the  mob  started  for  of  MM.  Alhoy  and  Lurine  : — 

Bicetre  toward  three  o’clock,  taking  ‘‘  Master  Richard  traced  on  paper 
with  them  seven  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  three  numbers,  166,  55  and  22. — 
that  a  manufactory  of  false  paper-  What  are  those?  I  asked  him. — 166, 
money  (assignats)  was  discovered  in  that  is  the  number  of  the  dead. — And 
full  swing  in  the  prison,  and  that  all  55  and  22,  what  are  they  ? — 55  was  the 
who  were  concerned,  in  it  were  killed  number  of  children  in  the  prison,  and 
without  mercy  ;  that  Lamotte,  hus-  only  22  were  left  us.  The  scoundrels 
band  of  the  ‘‘  Necklace  Countess,”  killed  33  children,  besides  the  166 
was  among  the  prisoners,  and  that  the  adults. — Tell  me  how  it  began. — They 
people  “  at  once  took  him  under  their  came  bellowing  up  at  ten  that  Monday 
protection  ;**  that  the  debtors  and  morning,  all  in  the  prison  so  still  that 
‘‘ the  more  wretched  class  of  prisoners”  you  might  have  heard  a  fly  buzzing, 
were  enlarged  ;  and  that  the  rest  fell  though  we  had  three  thousand  men  in 
under  pike,  sabre,  and  club.  that  morning. — But  you  had  cannon, 

Bartn^lemi  Maurice  contradicts  they  say  ;  you  defended  yourselves. — 
Prud’homme  wholesale.  The  attack  Where  Sid  you  get  that  tale,  sir  ?  We 
was  at  ten  in  the  morning,  he  says,  had  no  cannon,  and  we  didn’t  attempt 
and  not  at  three  ;  there  were  no  can-  to  defend  ourselves. — What  was  the 
non  ;  the  paper-notes  manufactory  ex-  strength  of  the  attacking  party  ? — A 
isted  only  in  M.  Prud’homme’s  imagi-  good  three  thousand,  I  should  say  ; 
nation  ;  prisoners  for  debt  were  not  but  of  those  not  more  than  about  two 
lodged  in  Bicdtre  ;  the  sick  and  the  hundred  were  active,  so  to  speak. — 
lunatics  suffered  no  harm  ;  and  the  Did  they  bring  cannon  ? — It  was  said 
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they  did,  but  1  saw  none,  though  1 
looked  out  at  the  main  gate  more 
than  once. — What  were  their  arms, 
then  ? — Well,  a  few  of  them  had  second¬ 
hand  muskets  {demechants  fusils),  ( th- 
ers  had  swords,  axes,  bludgeons  {bitches) 
and  bills  {crochets),  but  there  were  more 
pikes  than  anything  else. — Were  there 
any  well-dressed  people  among  them  ? — 
Oh,  yes;  the  ‘judges’  especially; 
though  the  bulk  of  them  were  not  much 
to  look  at. — How  many  ‘  judges  ’  were 
there  ? — A  dozen  ;  but  they  relieved 
one  another. — If  there  w'ere  judges, 
there  was  some  sort  of  formality,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  What  was  the  procedure  ?  How 
did  they  judge,  acquit  and  execute? — 
They  sat  in  the  clerk’s  office,  a  room 
down  below,  near  the  chapel.  They 
made  us  fetch  out  the  register  ;  looked 
down  the  column  of  ‘  cause  of  impris¬ 
onment,’  and  then  sent  for  the  prison¬ 
er.  If  you  were  too  frightened  to  feel 
3'our  legs  under  you,  or  couldn’t  get  a 
word  out  quick,  it  was  ‘  guilty  ’  on 
the  spot.  —  And  then  ?  —  Then  the 
‘  president  ’  said  :  ‘  Let  the  citizen 
bo  taken  to  the  Abbaye.’  They  knew 
outside  what  that  meant.  Two  men 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  out 
of  the  room.  At  the  door  he  was  face 
to  face  with  a  double  row  of  cut¬ 
throats,  a  prod  in  the  rear  with  a  pike 
tossed  him  among  them,  and  then- 
well  there  were  some  that  took  a  good 
deal  of  finishing  off. — They  did  not 
shoot  them  then  ? — No,  there  was  no 
shooting. — And  the  acquittals? — Well, 
if  it  was  simply,  ‘  take  the  citizen  to 
the  Abbaye,’  they  killed  him.  If  it 
was  “  take  him  to  the  Abbaye,”  with 
Vive  la  nation!  he  was  acquitted.  It 
wasn’t  over  at  nightfall.  We  passed 
the  night  of  the  3d  with  the  cut¬ 
throats  inside  the  prison  walls  ;  they 
were  just  worn  out.  It  began  again 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  but  not 
quite  with  the  same  spirit.  It  was 
mostly  the  children  who  suffered  on 
the  Tuesday. — And  the  lunatics,  and 
the  patients,  and. the  old  creatures,  did 
they  get  their  throats  cut,  too  ? — No, 
they  were  all  herded  in  the  dormitories, 
with  the  doors  locked  on  them,  and 
sentinels  inside  to  keep  them  from 
looking  out  of  window.  All  the  kill¬ 
ing  was  done  in  the  prison. — And  when 
did  they  leave  you  ?  At  about  three 


on  Tuesday  afternoon  ;  and  then  we 
called  the  roll  of  the  survivors. — And 
the  dead  ? — We  buried  them  in  quick¬ 
lime  in  our  own  cemetery.” 

The  hideous  mise-en-schie  of  phre 
Richard  is,  at  the  worst,  a  degree  less 
reproachful  than  that  of  Prud’hommo, 
Peltier,  or  M.  Thiers. 

There  was  one  worthy  man  at  Bice- 
tre.  Dr.  Pinel,  whose  devotion  to  hu¬ 
manitarian  science  (a  form  of  devotion 
not  over  common  in  such  places  at  that 
day)  very  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  judges. 
Dr.  Pinel,  who  had  the  notion  that 
disease  of  the  mind  was  not  best  cured 
by  whipping,  was  accused  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  (under  whose 
rule,  it  may  be  observed,  no  public 
ever  went  in  greater  terror)  of  plotting 
with  medical  science  for  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  !  It  was  a  charge 
quite  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
tenderness  for  ”  public  safety”  of  the 
Comit6  de  Salut  Public.  Pinel,  dis¬ 
daining  oratory,  vouchsafed  the  sim¬ 
plest  explanation  of  his  treatment  at 
Bicetre — and  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Not  so  charitable  were  the  gods  to 
Th6roigne  de  Mericourt,  a  woman  sin¬ 
gular  among  the  women  of  the  Revo- 
lulion.  Readers  of  Carlyle  will  re¬ 
member  his  almost  gallant  salutations 
of  her  (a  handsome  young  woman  of 
the  streets,  who  took  a  passion  for  the 
popular  cause,  and  rode  on  a  gun-car¬ 
riage  in  the  famous  outing  to  Ver¬ 
sailles)  as  often  as  she  starts  upon  the 
scene.  When  he  misses  her  from  the 
procession,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
first  volume,  it  is  :  “  But  where  is  the 
brown-locked,  light-behaved,  fire-heart¬ 
ed  Demoiselle  Theroigne  ?  Brown  elo¬ 
quent  beauty,  who,  with  thy  winged 
words  and  glances,  shalt  thrill  rough 
bosoms — whole  steel  battalions — and 
persuade  an  Austrian  Kaiser ;  pike 
and  helm  lie  provided  for  thee  in  due 
season,  and  alas  !  also  strait  waistcoat 
and  long  lodging  in  the  Salpetridre.” 

Theroigne  was  some  beautiful  village 
girl  when  the  echo  first  reached  her  of 
the  tocsin  of  the  Revolution.  She 
thought  a  woman  was  wanted  there, 
and  trudged  hot  foot  to  Paris,  perhaps 
through  the  self-same  quiet  lanes  that 
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saw  the  pilgrimage  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day.  In  Paris  she  took  (for  reasons  of 
her  own,  one  must  suppose)  the  calling 
of  “  unfortunate  female” — the  euphe¬ 
mism  will  be  remembered  as  Carlyle’s — 
and  dubbed  herself  the  people’s  Aspasia 
— “  I’Aspasie  du  peuple.”  In  ‘‘  tunic 
blue,”  over  a  ”  red  petticoat,”  crossed 
with  a  tricolor  scarf  and  crowned  with 
the  Phrygian  cap,  she  roamed  the 
streets,  “  criant,  jurant,  blasphemant,” 
to  the  tune  of  the  drum  of  rebellion. 
One  day  the  women  of  the  town,  in  a 
rage  of  fear  or  jealousy,  fell  upon  her, 
stripped  her,  and  beat  her  through  the 
streets.  She  went  mad,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  this  century  she  was  still 
an  inmate  of  Bic^tre.  When  the 
‘‘  women’s  side”  of  Bic6tre  was  closed, 
in  1803,  Th6roigne  was  transferred  to 
the  Salpetri^re,  where  she  died. 

During  the  hundred  years  (1748- 
1852)  of  the  prisons  of  the  fagnes — 
those  convict  establishments  at  Toulon, 
Brest  and  Rochefort,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  galleys,  and  which  in  their 
turn  gave  way  to  the  modern  system  of 
transportation — it  was  from  Bieetre 
that  the  chained  cohorts  of  the  formats 
were  despatched  on  their  weary  march 
through  France.  The  ceremony  of 
the  ferrement,  or  putting  in  irons  for 
the  journey,  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
Paris  for  those  who  could  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  great  courtyard  of  the 
prison.  At  daybreak  of  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  start  the  long  chains 
and  collars  of  steel  were  laid  out  in 
the  yard,  and  the  prison  smiths  attend¬ 
ed  with  their  mallets  and  portable  an¬ 
vils  ;  the  convicts  for  whom  these  prep 
arations  were  afoot  keeping  up  a  ter¬ 
rific  din  behind  their  grated  windows. 
When  all  was  ready  for  them,  they 
were  tumbled  out  by  batches  and  placed 
in  rows  along  the  wall.  Every  man 
had  to  strip  to  the  skin,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  might,  and  a  sort  of  smock 
of  coarse  calico  was  tossed  to  him  from 
a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  ;  he 
did  not  dress  until  the  toilet  of  the 
collar  was  finished.  This,  at  the  rough 
hands  of  the  smith  and  his  aids,  was  a 
sufficiently  painful  process.  The  con¬ 
victs  were  called  up  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der,  and  to  the  neck  of  each  man  a 
heavy  collar  was  adjusted,  the  triangu¬ 
lar  bolt  of  which  was  hammered  to  by 


blows  of  a  wooden  mallet.  To  the 
padlock  was  attached  a  chain  which, 
descending  to  the  prisoner’s  waistbelt, 
was  taken  up  thence  and  riveted  to  the 
next  man’s  collar,  and  in  this  way 
some  two  hundred  formats  were  teth¬ 
ered  like  cattle  in  what  was  called  the 
chaine  volante.  The  satyr-like  humors 
of  the  gang,  singing  and  capering  on 
the  cobbles,  shouting  to  the  echo  the 
name  of  some  criminal  hero  as  he 
stepped  out  to  receive  his  collar,  and 
sometimes  joining  hands  in  a  frenzied 
dance,  which  was  broken  only  by  the 
savage  use  of  the  warders’  b&tons — all 
this  was  the  sport  of  the  well-dressed 
crowd  of  spectators. 

As  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Paris  the 
convicts  were  carried  in  char s  d  bancs ^ 
an  armed  escort  on  either  side  ;  and 
when  the  prison  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  let  them  out  the  whole  canaille 
of  the  town  was  waiting  to  receive 
them  with  yells  of  derision,  to  which 
the  formats  responded  with  all  the 
oaths  they  had.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  spectacles  of  Paris  until 
the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

An  essential  sordid  ness  is  the  char¬ 
acter  most  persistent  in  the  history  of 
Bieetre — a  dull  squalor,  with  perpetual 
crises  of  unromantic  agony.  There  is 
no  glamour  upon  Bieetre  ;  no  silken 
gown  with  a  domino  above  it  rustles 
softly  by  lantern-light  through  those 
grimy  wickets.  It  is  not  here  that  any 
gallant  prisoner  of  state  comes,  bribing 
the  governor  to  keep  his  table  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  best,  receiving  his  love- 
letters  in  baskets  of  fruit,  giving  his 
wine-parties  of  an  evening.  In  the 
records  of  Vincennes  and  the  Bastille 
the  novelist  will  always  feel  himself  at 
home,  but  Bieetre  has  daunted  him. 
It  is  poor  Jean  Valjean,  of  ‘‘  Les  Miser- 
ables,”  squatting  “  in  the  north  corner 
of  the  conrtyard,”  choked  with  tears, 
“  while  the  bolt  of  his  iron  collar  was 
being  riveted  with  heavy  hammer- 
blows.”  This  is  the  solitary  figure  of 
interest  which  Bieetre  has  given  to 
fiction. 

If  a  shadowy  figure  may  be  added, 
it  is  from  the  same  phantasmagoric 
gallery  of  Victor  Hugo.  Bieetre  was 
the  prison  of  the  nameless  faint-heart 
who  weeps  and  moans  through  the  in- 
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credible  pages  of  “  Lo  Dernier  Jour 
d’nn  Condamne.”  Then,  and  until 
1836,  Bicctre  was  the  last  stage  but 
one  {V avant-derniere  Uape)  on  the 
road  to  the  guillotine.  The  last  was 
the  Conciergerie,  close  to  the  Place  de 
Grdve.  The  shadow-murderer  of  “  Le 
Dernier  Jour  d’un  Condamne” — for 
there  is  no  real  stuff  of  murder  in  him, 
and  he  is  the  feeblest  and  least  sympa¬ 
thetic  puppet  of  fiction — is  useful  only 
as  bringing  into  relief  the  old,  disused 
and  forgotten  cachot  du  condamne.  or 
condemned  cell,  of  Bicdtre.  It  was  a 
den  eight  feet  square  ;  rough  stone 
walls,  moist  and  sweating,  like  the 
flags  which  made  the  flooring ;  the 
only  ”  window”  a  grating  in  the  iron 
door ;  a  truss  of  straw  on  a  stone 
couch  in  a  recess  ;  and  an  arched  and 


blackened  ceiling,  wreathed  with  cob¬ 
webs. 

Starting  out  of  sleep  one  night, 
Hugo’s  condemned  man  lifts  his  lamp 
and  sees  spectral  writings,  figures  and 
arabesques  in  crayons,  blood  and  char¬ 
coal,  dancing  over  the  walls  of  the  coll 
— the  ‘‘  visitors’  book”  of  generations 
of  condamnes  d  mort  who  have  preced¬ 
ed  him.  Some  had  blazoned  their 
names  in  full,  with  grotesque  embel¬ 
lishments  of  the  capital  letter  and  a 
motto  underneath  breathing  their  last 
defiance  to  the  world  ;  and  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  “  traced  in  white  outline,  a  fright¬ 
ful  image,  the  figure  of  the  scaffold, 
which,  at  the  moment  that  I  write, 
may  be  rearing  its  timbers  for  me  ! 
The  lamp  all  but  fell  from  my  hands.” 
—  Temple  Bar. 


OHILDREX’S  THEOLOGY. 

BY  I.  M.  P. 


The  theology  of  the  nursery  varies 
considerably  from  age  to  age.  There 
is  far  greater  liberty  of  thought  and 
far  less  severity  of  doctrine  among  the 
mothers  of  to-day  than  there  was  thirty 
ears  ago  ;  and  even  nursery- maids  are 
eginning  to  waver  in  the  support  and 
patronage  which  they  used  formerly  to 
accord  without  hesitation  to  an  un¬ 
compromising  Providence — a  Provi¬ 
dence  who  meted  out  rewards  of  some¬ 
what  doubtful  attractiveness  to  good 
children,  and,  to  the  bad,  punishments 
too  numerous  to  mention  and  too  pro¬ 
longed  to  realize.  The  days  are  hap¬ 
pily  gone  by  when  the  terrors  of  hell 
were  described  in  startling  detail,  and 
the  last  thing  at  night,  for  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  perverse  or  the  deceitful 
baby.  But  for  all  save  the  very  en¬ 
lightened  or  the  very  securely  fenced 
round  among  modern  children,  the 
bottomless  pit  still  exists,  and  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  habitat  and  customs  of 
the  devil  are  indulged  in  as  freely  as 
ever.  The  simple  creed  of  the  savage, 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  Good 
Spirit  and  a  Bad  Spirit,  and  of  a  Hap¬ 
py  Hunting  Ground  where  the  distant 
future  may  be  spent  by  the  more  de¬ 
serving  of  his  tribe,  is  practically  the 


same  as  that  of  the  civilized  baby. 
The  latter  must  be  promoted  into  the 
school  room  before  these  rudimentary 
notions  can  be  supplemented  by  more 
advanced  theological  studies.  His 
curiosity  about  the  Bad  Spirit  is  never 
satisfied,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
parents  and  teachers  never  seem  to 
have  any  trustworthy  information  to 
give  him.  Jacky’s  questions  are  either 
ignored  altogether,  or  answered  with 
such  blighting  reserve  that  he  learns 
nothing  worth  mentioning.  ”  Do  tell 
me  some  stories  about  Satan  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,”  he  entreats.  “  He 
never  was  a  child,”  answers  his  mother 
boldly  ;  ”  he  was  always  old,”  and  is 
grateful  to  Jacky  for  accepting  her 
theory  unqnestioningly.  ‘‘  Dolliesays, 
if  T  am  a  bad  boy  I  shall  go  to  hell,” 
he  proceeds,  “  and  that  I  shall  have  to 
say  my  prayers  to  the  devil,  and  my 
hymns  on  Sunday  too.  How  is  he 
dressed,  mummie?  Has  he  really  a 
tail  ?” 

Jacky  is  almost  always  on  good  terms 
with  his  mother,  but  ho  has  a  tiresome 
aunt  whom  he  has  good  reason  for  dis¬ 
liking.  He  was  once  unavoidably  left 
in  her  charge  while  his  mother  was 
away  from  home,  and  her  visit  was  not 
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altogether  a  euccess.  She  had  been 
“  obliged”  to  punish  him  severely  for 
some  fault,  and  after  the  operation 
was  over  he  was  seen  to  get  a  pencil 
and,  retiring  into  a  corner  of  the  nur¬ 
sery,  laboriously  write  something  upon 
a  small  piece  of  paper.  The  same  spy 
who  observed  him  do  this  watched  him 
afterward  from  the  window  while  he 
dug  a  hole  with  his  little  spade  and 
buried  the  bit  of  paper  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden.  When  Jacky  was  safely 
out  of  the  way  the  spy  exhumed  his 
manuscript.  It  ran  as  follows  :  “  Dear 
Devill— Pleas  come  and  take  AntieP 

The  temptations  of  the  devil  are  very 
real  to  poor  Jacky.  “  Satan  tempted 
me  to  eat  my  potato-skin  to-day  when 
you  were  out  at  lunch,’’  he  confesses  to 
his  mother  when  she  goes  to  tuck  him 
up  one  evening.  “  I  did  only  eat  a 
weeny  bit,  and  then  I  left  off.”  Poor 
child,  he  had  been  laboriously  scraping 
the  fine  transparent  skin  off  his  new 
potato  because  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  eat  potato-skin  earlier  in  the  season 
when  the  hardened  elderly  ones  still 
prevailed  ! 

Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

”  Now,' Jacky,  why  does  Satan  trem¬ 
ble — shake,  yon  know?”  ‘‘Oh,  be¬ 
cause  I  suppose  thh  saint  is  so  dread¬ 
fully  heavy,”  is  the  unexpected  and 
rather  confusing  reply. 

It  is  a  source  of  distress  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mother  that  the  wars  and  ven- 

geances  and  awful  judgments  in  the 
fid  Testament  should  make  it  so  much 
more  interesting  to  her  children  than 
the  New.  ’The  stories  of  Jael  and 
Sisera,  of  Jezebel,  of  Samson  or  of 
Gehazi  have  a  barbarous  charm  about 
them  which  is  lacking  in  the  narrative 
of  the  New  Testament.  “  Little  Dol- 
lie doves  to  read  her  Bible  to  herself,” 
says  grandmamma  to  the  unregenerate 
Jacky.  ‘‘  I  wish  I  could  see  you  do 
that,  darling.”  ‘‘  Oh,  I  know  she 
does.  Granny,”  he  answers  ;  ‘‘  but  I’m 
sure  she  skips  all  the  religious  parts.'' 
All  the  ghastly  parts  delight  Jacky. 
At  the  age  of  four  his  sole  comment  on 
the  tragic  death  of  Samson  was  “  Poor 
Thamthon  !  did  he  bleed  ?”  But  Dol- 
lie  is  of  milder  mould,  and  weeps  so 
loudly  over  the  troubles  of  poor  Job 


that  the  set  course  of  morning  reading 
has  to  be  interrupted,  and  a  chapter  of 
crack-jaw  genealogies  resorted  to  as  a 
calmative. 

Jacky  was  sorely  disappointed  once 
by  the  failure  of  an  experiment  based 
on  a  verse  of  the  Psalms  :  ‘‘If  I  say, 
Peradventure  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me — ”  He  went  alone  into  the  night- 
nursery  one  morning,  shut  the  door, 
and  called  out  ‘‘  Peradventure  !”  Al¬ 
though  he  repeated  the  word  several 
times,  the  darkness  did  not  cover  him, 
and  he  left  the  room  much  chagrined, 
to  confide  to  Dollie  his  want  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  hymns  which  children  are  given 
to  learn  should  be  explained  word  by 
word  to  them,  so  extravagantly  absurd 
are  the  constructions  often  put  by 
them  upon  the  apparently  simple  ex¬ 
pressions  they  contain.  And,  unless 
they  have  occasion  to  write  them  out, 
one  may  never  know  the  full  extent  of 
these  misunderstandings.  ‘‘  Fowl,  I 
to  the  Fountain  fly,”  seems  to  Jacky 
a  more  appropriate  version  than  the 
original  ;  and  to  him  there  is  nothing 
very  surprising  in  the  lines 

Gan  a  mother’s  tender  care 
Cease  toward  the  child  she-bear  ? 

For  he  has  heard  many  stories  of  the 
wonderful  maternal  instinct  of  the 
bear. 

The  author  of  the  hymn  in  which 
the  lines 

Happy  birds  that  sing  and  fly 
Round  Thine  altars,  O  most  High, 

occur,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for. 
He  has  brouglit  heaven  down  so  very 
low  ;  and  it  was  not  astonishing  that 
Jacky,  after  hearing  the  hymn  for  the 
first  time,  should  have  asked  his  moth¬ 
er  if  she  had  ever  seen  any  angels  roost¬ 
ing  in  the  very  tall  trees.  He  also 
complained  that  he  couldn’t  make  out 
how  the  angels  did  without  a  floor  ;  it 
was  all  ceiling  in  the  sky,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  they  didn’t  fall  out. 

When  a  child  encounters  a  strange 
word  for  the  first  time  with  no  one  at 
hand  to  explain  it,'  he  naturally  creates 
for  it  a  meaning  which  is  as  likely  as 
not  widely  different  from  the  right 
one.  ‘‘Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me” 
meant  for  Jacky  pray  for  me.”  He 
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took  cleft  to  be  the  imperative  of  the 
verb  to  cleft.  It  had  to  mean  some¬ 
thing,  so  why  not  prayf  Learning 
by  heart  before  they  are  able  to  read 
leads  children  into  extraordinary  mis¬ 
takes.  “  All  that  arejDM^  in  authority 
under  them”  became  ‘‘  All  that  are 
pet  in  a  forty  ''  in  the  mouth  of  Jacky 
struggling  with  his  Duty  toward  his 
Neighbor. 

Tlien  when  he  came  back  from  his 
first  visit  to  the  seaside,  the  kind  old 
vicar  asked  him  what  he  had  seen. 

You  saw  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  ?” 
”  Yes.”  ”  And  the  fish  and  crabs  and 
sea-anemones — all  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  God  has  made?” 
“  Yes,  but  I  never  saw  the  tinomies.” 
”  What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ?" 
“  Well,  the  tinomies  that’s  in  the  Com¬ 
mandments.  It  says  the  sea  and  all 
the  tinomies''  (that  in  them  is),  ‘‘  but 
I  never  saw  them." 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mar¬ 
tyr  in  his  mother’s  room,  and  he  has 
heard  her  speak  of  some  music  called 
the ‘‘ Stabat  Mater.”  But  the  words 
have  got  mixed  up  in  Jacky’s  head, 
and  he  was  heard  to  tell  the  nursery¬ 
maid  that  the  picture  was  called  the 
Stabat  Martyr,  which  was  the  French 
for  stabbed  martyr,  the  cloaked  ruffians 
departing  in  the  distance  having 
stabbed  the  poor  martyr  before  throw¬ 
ing  her  into  the  water  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  nursery-maid  has  been 
well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  and 
dogmas  of  the  Anglican  Church,  for 
Jacky’s  theological  notions,  which  he 
is  always  careful  to  impart  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  are  often  unorthodox.  ”  You 
know,  Elizabeth,”  he  said  to  her  a 
few  days  ago,  ”  our  bodies  don’t  go  to 
heaven,  mummie  says — only  our  heads 
and  our  legs.”  A  cherub  made  up  of 
a  head  and  a  pair  of  legs  would  be  a 
most  ungraceful  substitute  for  the  rec¬ 
ognized  form,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Jacky  was  not  contemplating  such  an 
innovation.  It  was  only  that  a  body 
to  him  meant  simply  a  torso. 

Sometimes  poor  jacky’s  theology  is 
very  muddled,  so  much  so  as  to  make 
his  mother  fear  that  her  teaching  has 
been  at  fault,  and  wonder  whether  she 
would  not  have  done  better  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss 
Namby  at  the  Sunday  school.  She 
N*w  Sebixs.— Yoii.  LXIV  ,  No.  4. 


told  him  gravely  one  day  that  he  had 
broken  one  of  the  Commandments 
(the  fifth,  very  likely).  “  Ah,  well,” 
said  he  quite  cheerfully,  ”  I’ve  only 
got  nine  more  to  break  now  !” 

But  he  makes  shrewd  enough  re¬ 
marks  sometimes.  When  he  was  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  the  other  day,  he 
observed  seriously,  ‘‘  I’m  beginning  to 
know  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
Protestants  quite  well.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  ones  that  go  to 
church  on  weekdays”— an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  ‘‘  Black”  Protestant,  who  keeps 
his  religious  ardor  for  controversial 
purposes. 

Again,  he  showed  his  quickness  when 
his  nurse  reproved  him  one  wei  Sun¬ 
day  for  playing  “  circus”  with  the 
rocking-horse.  ”  It’s  not  a  Sunday 
game.  Master  Jacky,”  she  said  ; 
‘‘couldn’t  you  think  of  something 
nicer?”  ‘‘All  right,”  cried  Jacky, 
after  a  moment’s  reflection  ;  ‘‘  Dobbin 
shall  be  a  missionary's  horse  in  the 
desert.  He’s  drawing  a  caravan  full 
of  converted  slaves.” 

The  well-known  story  of  the  little 
girl  who  was  told  to  go  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  her  for  her  naughtiness  and 
came  jauntily  downstairs  after  her 
prayers  to  inform  her  friends  that  God 
had  replied,  ‘‘  Pray,  don’t  mention  it. 
Miss  Perkins  ;  it  really  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,”  is  an  illustration  by 
an  extreme  instance  of  that  over- famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  Deity  in  which  some 
people  see  fit  to  encourage  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Jacky  longed  above  all  things 
for  a  bicycle — longed  and  prayed,  too, 
that  some  one,  his  godmother  for 
choice,  would  give  him  one.  Every 
day  he  came  downstairs  hoping  to  find 
the  machine  of  his  prayers  in  the  hall.. 
At  last  something  came,  but  it  was  a 
tricvcle  ;  and  godmamma,  lying  in  am¬ 
bush  to  be  a  witness  of  the  child’s  rap¬ 
tures,  heard  instead  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
‘‘  0  God,  I  did  think  you  would  have 
known  the  difference  between  a  bicycle 
and  a  tricycle.”  Once,  when  he  had 
been  so  exceedingly  naughty  that  his 
mother  almost  despaired  of  him,  she 
told  him  he  must  pray  to  God  to  make 
him  a  better  boy.  Accordingly  he  be¬ 
gan  with  the  usual  formula,  ‘‘  Pray, 
God,  make  me  a  good  boy,”  adding, 
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after  a  pause,  “  and,  if  at  first  you 
don’t  succeed,  try,  try,  try  again.” 
He  no  doubt  hoped  to  rid  himself  of 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  his 
badness  which  might  be  considered  to 
attach  to  him.  Of  course  he  asks  un¬ 
answerable  questions,  based  only  too 
often  on  the  unguarded,  and  perhaps 
unfounded,  statements  of  his  elders. 
‘‘  Why  do  people’s  guardian  angels  let 


burglars  come  into  their  rooms  at 
night?  Why  doesn’t  God  put  the 
devil  in  prison  ?  Mayn’t  good  dogs  go 
to  heaven  when  they  die?”  and  so 
forth.  His  mother  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  attaching  a  private  chap¬ 
lain  to  her  household,  who  shall  be  fully 
able  to  cope  with  Jacky. —  Cornhill 
Magazine. 


LITERARY  LADIES. 


Why  has  the  literary  lady  always 
been  so  badly  treated  in  literature? 
Novelists,  poets  and  essayists,  from 
the  times  of  Swift,  Pope  and  Addison, 
have  conspired  to  hold  her  up  to  ob¬ 
loquy.  Even  Chaucer — to  go  back  to 
remoter  time,  did  not  dare  to  make  his 
“  Lady  Prioresse”  seem  too  learned  ; 
her  French  was  only — 

“  After  the  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe 

For  Frensch  of  Parys  was  to  hire  nnknowe.” 

Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  somewhat  re¬ 
deemed  the  character  of  the  middle 
ages  in  this  respect — for  has  he  not 
given  ns,  among  others,  the  charming 
Rosalind  and  Portia?  Richardson, 
too,  tried  hard  to  make  the  literary 
lady  popular.  Clarissa’s  journal  testi¬ 
fies  to  this,  as  does  also  the  fact  that 
this  charmer  could,  when  making  a 
drawing,  remember  not  to  draw  “  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  all  in  one  piece  !” 
But  all  Clarissa’s,  and  even  all  Harriet 
Byron’s  accomplishments,  did  not 
•change  the  fashion.  Fielding,  who  did 
not  care  in  the  least  whether  or  not 
his  heroine  was  learned,  as  long  as  she 
was  forgiving,  has  remained  to  this 
day  more  popular  ;  for  the  world  in 
general,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  thought 
and  thinks  it  ”  a  shame  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning.” 
Not  so  long  ago,  indeed,  Dickens  and 
his  contemporaries  ran  riot  in  unpleas¬ 
ant  literary  females,  from  Mrs.  Jellyby 
to  the  ”  Mother  of  the  Modern  Grac¬ 
chi  and  Leech’s  caricatures  of  about 
the  same  period — Leech,  the  most  ami¬ 
able  and  daring  of  draughtsmen — show 
the  contemporary  state  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  a  “  blue  stocking.” 
Surely  the  unfortunate  lady  author 


must  have  pleaded  guilty  to  other 
crimes  than  mere  learning  to  palliate 
such  cruel  usage  ? 

But  now  is  the  Era  of  Emancipation 
begun.  Nemesis,  slow  to  move  but 
terrible  in  her  vengeance,  has  at  last 
overtaken  the  erring  male,  and  dearly 
will  he  be  made  to  pay  for  his  past  ar¬ 
rogance.  Let  him  no  longer  imagine 
that  he  is  to  hold  the  field  against  the 
Yellow  Asters,  the  Keynotes  of  the 
New  Literature.  Dickens's  “  L.L.’s” 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  Literary  Ladies  of  to¬ 
day — the  Pioneers  in  the  Vanguard  of 
the  Battle.  (Where  women— especial¬ 
ly  literary  women  —  are  concerned, 
everything  must  be  made  to  begin  with 
a  Capital  Letter.)  Woman  is  rebelling 
from  centuries  of  ill-usage  and  deadly 
will  be  her  aim.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
she  may  overshoot  her  mark  : 

“.  .  .  .  We  may  ontrun 

By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  ran  at, 

And  lose  by  over  ranning  .  .  .  .” 

The  Wandering  Jew,  if  his  wander¬ 
ings  lead  him  in  the  neighborhood  of 
literary  circles,  will  be  amused  to  find, 
after  all,  women  really  so  much  tlie 
same  as  they  were.  Character  is  not 
altered  by  conditions — not  even  by  the 
New  Era  itself.  In  Dickens’s  time  the 
”  L.L.”  interlarded  her  novels  with 
French  words,  for  this  procedure  was 
then  thought  ”  distingue  ;”  the  George 
Eliots  of  to-day  prefer  German.  At 
some  future  date,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
Hottentot  or  Chinese.  It  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fashion.  We  must  use  some  for¬ 
eign  language  to  express  our  most  in¬ 
expressible  feelings — a  foreign  language 
is  so  much  less  hackneyed.  It  also 
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has  this  advantage,  that  many  people 
do  not  understand  it ;  and  it  is  a  great 
thing  not  to  be  understood.  Thus,  no 
woman  who  respects  herself— at  any 
rate,  no  woman  with  a  mind — can  get 
on  in  literature  without  the  help  of 
such  words  as  AufklUrung  or  Wesen, 
for  instance.  Why  not,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  “  Enlightening”  or  “  Being”? 
The  modern  literary  lady  knows  her 
public,  and  knows  also  tnat  mere  en¬ 
lightening  and  being  would  not  do  half 
her  business.  George  Eliot  began  it — 
and  have  we  not  greater  than  George 
Eliots  here?  Does  it  not  strike  a 
chord  within  us,  that  immortal  sen¬ 
tence  from  the  Sibyl’s  diary.  ”  Walked 
with  George  over  Primrose  Hill,  and 
talked  of  Plato  and  Aristotle”  ? 

In  these  days  we  are  nothing  if  not 
serious.  “  We  will  not  tolerate  medi¬ 
ocrity,”  as  the  Secretary  of  a  small 
Scottish  lecturing  Society  lately  warned 
the  ”  bright  particular  stars”  of  Lon¬ 
don  literary  circles,  in  writing  to  de¬ 
mand  their  services  as  lecturers.  Not 
only  mediocrity,  but  aimless  writing, 
we  will  no  longer  tolerate ;  yellow 
backs  we  despise  ;  every  novel  must 
have  a  deep  underlying  meaning ; 
every  book  must  be  a  crusade.  If  we 
cannot  crusade  against  man,  our  naU 
ural  enemy,  we  must  e’en  be  content 
with  smaller  game  ;  but  man  is  oui* 
legal  and  recognized  prey.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  while  she 
despises  man,  the  advanced  literary 
woman  should  so  often  imitate  his  at¬ 
titudes,  cigarettes,  and  dress  ;  and,  in 
dress,  not  the  Byronic  collars  and  gen¬ 
eral  deshabille  of  the  literary  aspirant, 
but  the  smart  young  masher’s  get  up. 
This,  however,  also  signifies  revolt ; 
for  in  bygone  days  the  L.L.  had  the 
reputation  of  being  dowdy.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dickens  to 
find  her  description  : 

“  One  of  the  L.L.’s  wore  a  brown 
wig  of  uncommon  size.  Sticking  on 
the  forehead  of  the  other,  by  invisible 
means,  was  a  massive  cameo,  in  size 
and  shape  like  the  raspberry  tart  which 
is  ordinarily  sold  for  a  penny,  repre¬ 
senting  on  its  front  the  capitol  of 
Washington.” 

The  L.L.’s  speech  was  even  more 
astonishing  : 

“  Mind  and  matter,”  said  the  lady 


in  the  wig,  “  glide  swift  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  immensity.  Howls  the  sublime, 
and  softly  sleeps  the  calm  Ideal,  in 
the  whispering  chambers  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  To  hear  it,  sweet  it  is.  But 
then  outlaughs  the  stern  philosopher, 
and  saith  to  the  Grotesque,  ‘  What  ho  ! 
arrest  for  me  that  agency.  Go  bring 
it  here  I  ’  And  so  the  vision  fadeth.” 

The  time,  indeed,  has  gone  by  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  We  are  now  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  realistic.  But  if  literary 
ladies  never  reach  these  flights  now¬ 
adays,  we  will  not  maintain  that  they 
never  wear  cameo  brooches  or  are  never 
dowdy  ;  still  less,  that  they  are  never 
capable  of  having  their  heads  turned. 
Some  time  ago  we  happened  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  gathering  of  literary 
ladies.  About  thirty  were  present, 
several  being  of  high  renown.  One 
man  indeed  we  noticed,  but  he  was 
alone  in  his  glory — or  rather  misery  ; 
he  was  evidently  alarmed  and  agitated, 
and  got  no  further  than  the  door — 
which  indeed  he  watched  darkly,  as 
though  with  a  furtive  desire  to  escape. 
The  literary  lady  of  greatest  repute  in 
the  assembly — the  newest,  most  realis¬ 
tic  literary  lady — sat  on  a  high  backed 
chair  of  state  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking,  like  Horatio  Sparkins, 
as  if  she  “  thought  of  nothing  earthly.” 
Every  one  in  turn  had  the  honor  of  an 
introduction  to  her  ;  every  one  in  turn 
said  gravely  this  or  something  like  it  : 
“  We  owe  \ou  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
daring  to  say  what  we  only  think.” 
It  was  enough  to  dazzle  the  strongest 
brain.  When  thirty  people  had  ad¬ 
ministered  their  portion  of  flattery,  the 
celebrity  on  view  looked  more  sphynx- 
like  than  before,  and  her  answers  be¬ 
came  even  more  monosyllabic.  She 
might  have  been  the  Delphic  Sibyl 
herself. 

The  talk  all  over  the  room  was  not 
less  alarming  ;  ‘‘  What  is  your  work  ?” 
we  heard  one  lady  sav  to  another  kind¬ 
ly.  “  I  cultivate  the  Ego,”  replied 
the  female  addressed,  with  prompti¬ 
tude.  Fearful  of  being  asked  the  same 
question,  and  not  being  provided  with 
an  equally  crushing  answer,  we  fled 
from  the  scene  of  such  dissipation. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  we  thought,  that  lit¬ 
erary  ladies’  heads  get  turned  ?  Even 
a  short  course  of  such  treatment  would 
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lead  U8,  we  felt,  to  imagine  that  we  too 
were  Rulers  of  the  Universe.  And  to 
do  women  authors  justice,  it  is  not 
only  they  who  are  conceited,  for  liter¬ 
ary  men’s  beads  get  turned  also.  The 
thing  is  by  no  means  rare.  But  the 
redeeming  point  in  men  is  generally 
that  they  are  able  occasionally  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  other  things  beside 
their  work.  They  bear  their  learning 
more  lightly — they  are  less  one-idea’d. 
Among  the  minor  poets,  indeed,  there 
is  not  so  very  much  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women — which  fact  is 


easily  accounted  for  when  one  reflects 
that  the  poetic  nature  is  essentially 
a  sensitive  nature,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  feminine.  As  a  rule,  we  should 
say — whether  the  woman  whose  writ¬ 
ings  you  admire  be  poet  or  author — do 
not  seek  to  know  her ;  best  leave  the 
“  gem  of  purest  ray  serene”  unsought 
and  unsolicited.  Ideals  are,  like  chem¬ 
ists’  colored  vases,  not  meant  for  too 
close  inspection. 

We  once  knew  a  bright  and  pretty 
girl  who  entertained  a  terrible  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  dinner  with  George  Eliot ; 
and  we  ourselves  feel  that,  if  that  au¬ 
thoress’s  conversation  was  at  all  like 


her  diary,  it  must  have  been  an  alarm¬ 
ing  ordeal.  “  1  went  to  the  Museum.” 
the  lady  records  of  a  visit  to  Oxford, 
“  and  bad  an  interesting  morning  with 
Dr.  Rolleston,  who  dissected  a  brain 
for  me.”  “  I  like,”  she  observes  in 


another  place,  “  a  dose  of  mathe- 
matbics  every  day,  to  prevent  my  brain 
from  becoming  quite  soft.”  Oysters 
become,  in  her  hands,  ”  well  flavored 
molluscs.”  We  feel,  while  reading  the 
pages  of  her  diary,  what  literature  must 
have  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mrs. 
Chapone,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Miss  Sew¬ 
ard,  and  we  a  little  sympathize  even 
with  Dr.  Johnson’s  unkind  sayings. 
Acquaintance  with  too  many  learned 
ladies  may  have  led  Talleyrand  to  an¬ 
swer,  when  asked  why  he  had  married 
such  a  stupid  woman  :  “Sir,  because 
1  could  not  find  a  stupider.”  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet ;  and  intellect  fatigues 
when  it  insists  on  keeping  itself  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  stretch. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  literary  ladies. 

To  pioneers  of  any  kind,  much  may 
be  forgiven  ;  and  the  pioneers  of  the 


woman’s  movement  have,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  vagaries,  distinctly  im¬ 
proved  the  position  of  their  sisters. 
The  Sarah  Grands  and  George  Eger- 
tons  of  the  day  are  not  without  their 
uses.  There  is  sometimes  good  to  be 
gained,  even  from  tilting  at  windmills. 
“  Yet  I  know,”  wrote  the  delightful 
author  of  “Phantasies,”  “that  good 
is  coming — that  good  is  always  com¬ 
ing  ;  though  few  have  at  all  times  the 
simplicity  and  the  courage  to  believe 
it.”  What  though  the  literary  woman 
fix  her  eyes  on  vacancy,  and  seem  to 
be  gazing,  like  Mrs.  Jellyby,  on  noth¬ 
ing  nearer  than  Borrioboola  Gha,  has 
she  not  hastened  the  close  of  the  period 
when  women  were  called  “  little  dar¬ 
lings,”  and  expected  to  know  nothing, 
but  the  recipe  for  making  treacle  posset 
or  for  trimming  a  hat  ?  What  if  sho 
now  and  then  don  a  masculine  shirt 
and  loll  about  on  chairs,  has  she  not 
now  more  claim  to  man’s  respect  than 
in  the  days  when  her  only  interest  in 
life  was  supposed  to  be  the  bonnet- 
shop,  and  when,  like  Dora,  she  could 
not  write  without  making  curly  tails 
to  her  “  g’s”  ?  Is  it  so  long  ago  since 
Pope,  after  writing  that  woman  “  had 
no  characters  at  all,”  thus  described 
the  typical  woman  of  his  age — 

“  Papillia,  wedded  to  beramorons  spark, 

Sighs  for  the  shades  :  bow  chanuing  were  a 
park ! 

A  park  is  purchased  ;  bat  the  fair  he  sees 

All  bathed  in  tears  :  *  Oh,  odious,  odious 
trees !  ’  ” 

The  Papillia  of  to-day  is  too  busy  to 
be  capricious  and  whimsical ;  she  takes 
refuge  in  practicalities,  and  she  writes 
novels  terribly  full  of  soul,  struggling 
with  an  idea  that  is  many  sizes  too  big 
for  her,  like  a  hen  trying  vainly  to  lay 
an  overgrown  egg.  But  still  it  is  an 
idea,  and  that  is  always  something, 
for — 

“  Who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  yet  than  he  who  means  a  tree.” 

Better  to  walk  with  George  over 
Primrose  Hill,  and  talk  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  than  to  have  the  megrims, 
or  suffer,  like  poor  Dorothy  Osborne, 
from  “  the  spleen.”  Dorothy  Osborne, 
who,  had  she  lived  in  these  days,  would 
most  probably  have  written  an  “  epoch- 
making”  novel,  and  not  merely  those 
charming  letters  to  Sir  William  Tern- 
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pie,  many  of  the  little  humorous 
touches  in  which  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world,  if,  indeed,  the  letters 
would  have  existed  at  all.  The  world 
would  have  lost,  but  Dorothy  Osborne’s 
life  would  have  been  fuller  for  the  ex¬ 
change. 

Some  people  say,  by  the  way,  that 
women  have  no  sense  of  humor,  but  is 
this  not  a  libel  ?  it  is  only  that  the 
grim  earnestness  of  the  literary  or  po¬ 
litical  women  causes  the  ungodly  to 
blaspheme.  Their  earnestness  and  un¬ 
due  seriousness  come  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  from  their  newness.  Many  of 
women’s  supposed  disabilities  arise, 
after  all,  from  the  early  period  of  the 
movement.  Women  are  just  emerging 
from  the  egg  of  suppression  ;  it  is  nat¬ 
ural,  that,  like  newly  hatched  chickens, 
they  should  chirp  a  little  lust  at  first. 
“  There  are  so  few  of  us  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  ourselves  ;  why  should  we 
not  give  ourselves  serious  and  responsi¬ 
ble  airs?”  Women  are  terribly  self- 
conscious  ;  directly  one  of  them  attains 
ta  celebrity  she  feels  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  upon  her,  and  she  at  once  ceases 
to  be  natural.  She  thinks  that  the 
small  applause  of  her  coterie  ’Ms  the 
great  wave  that  rushes  round  the 
world,”  and  forthwith  she  must  needs 
wish  to  found  a  society,  or  a  religion, 
or  at  any  rate  talk  of  Her  work  as  if  if 
began  with  a  capital  letter.  Hence 
arise  all  the  cruel  jokes  and  unchiyal- 
rous  gibes  that  have  been  leveller!  at 
her,  and  which  we  only  have  to  look 
at  the  pages  of  the  Punch  of  thirty 
years  back  to  appreciate  the  full  force 
of.  To  fully  understand  woman’s  ar¬ 
rogance  now,  we  must  recall  the  injus¬ 
tices  from  which  she  has  suffered. 

Only  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  allusion  to  women 
and  public-speaking,  delivered  himself 
of  a  scathing  invective.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  said  equally,  ‘‘  Sir,  a  wom¬ 
an’s  writing  is  like  a  dog’s  walking  on 
his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well ; 


but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at 
all.’’  Edward  Filzgerald,  nearly  a 
century  later,  though  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  allow  ”  taste  to  be  the  feminine  of 
genius,”  says  of  a  literary  lady,  ”  She 
and  her  sex  had  better  mind  the  kitchen 
and  their  children,  and  perhaps  the 
poor  :  except  in  such  things  as  little 
novels,  they  only  devote  themselves  to 
what  men  do  much  better,  leaving  that 
which  men  do  worse,  or  not  at  all.” 
Could  Philistinism  go  farther  than 
this?  And  the  sting  is,  one  would 
have  expected  something  better  from 
the  translator  of  ”  Omar  Khayy&m,” 
or  did  his  Persian  studies  demoralize 
him  ? 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  could  not  expect  much  from  the  old 
Spectator,  and  are  not  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  Steele  begging  Mr.  Spec¬ 
tator  to  ”  turn  one  speculation  to  the 
due  regulation  of  female  literature  .  .  . 
and  to  tell  us  the  difference  between  a 
gentleman  that  should  make  cheese¬ 
cakes  and  raise  paste,  and  a  lady  that 
reads  Locke  and  understands  the 
mathematics.”  True,  Johnson  was  an 
old  heretic,  as  far  as  regarded  literary 
women  ;  Fitzgerald,  a  confirmed  soli¬ 
tary  ;  Steele  lived  in  the  ”  dark  ages” 
of  the  movement ;  but  the  injustice  is 
the  same.  When  the  ”  literary  ladies” 
of  our  time  have  risen  superior  to  these 
recollections,  when  they  no  longer 
think  it  necessary  to  continually  assert 
their  superiori  ty  to  the  encroaching  man 
— when  they  have  learned  to  approach 
their  grievances,  their  quixotic  wind¬ 
mills,  with  a  “  sweet  reasonableness 
when,  in  fine,  they  have  acquired  the 
art  of  bearing  their  learning  more 
lightly,  they  will  attain  to  that  true 
power  of  sovereignty  in  public  matters 
which,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  pointed  out, 
may  always  be  theirs  at  home  in  their 
“  Queen’s  Garden,”  that  sweet  hortus 
inclusus  which  no  woman,  literary  lady 
though  she  be,  can  altogether  despise. 
— Temple  Bar. 
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BY  HENKY 

The  recent  Labor  Congress,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  course  of  its  debates,  has 
furnished  a  new  indication  of  the  great 
power  which  Labor,  combined  and  or¬ 
ganized,  may,  if  it  so  chooses,  exercise 
as  a  militant  force  iu  the  industrial 
arena.  The  question  may  bo  asked— 
Does  the  acute  warfare  with  Capital 
which  such  demonstrations  suggest — 
admitted,  as  it  is,  to  be  alike  legitimate 
and  politic  in  its  own  proper  sphere — 
fully  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  resorted  to ;  and,  if  it  does  not,  is  there 
any  other  form  of  combination  which 
may  be  brought  into  play  as  effective, 
if  possible,  for  the  obtain  men  t  of  the 
workmen’s  aims,  even  though  it  be  less 
combative  ?  The  objection  which  I  at 
present  conceive  to  be  raised  against 
‘‘  lighting”  Trade  Unionism  is  not  that 
it  merely  corrects  a  faulty  distribu¬ 
tion  of  profits  without  adding  to  the 
profits  to  be  distributed,  that  it  dis¬ 
turbs,  rather  than  steadies,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  industrial  machinery,  and 
sometimes  shatters  the  prize  for  which 
it  is  contending  even  in  the  very  act  of 
winning  it.  It  is  rather  that  this  kind 
of  combination  does  not,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  cannot^  cover  all  the  ground  which 
ought  to  be  covered  ;  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  it  fails  to  bring  relief  just  where 
relief  is  most  needed — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  thus  far  done  very  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anything  at  all,  for  the  ”  sweat¬ 
ed,”  of  whom  we  have  still  among  us 
an  army  as  large  and  as  sorely  oppressed 
as  ever,  though  we  have  ceased  to  give 
them  our  attention.  And  it  has  avow¬ 
edly  done  very  little  for  unskilled  labor. 
The  reason  is  simple  and  self-evident. 
Fighting  necessarily  presupposes,  at 
any  rate,  some  modicum  of  strength, 
and  some  power  of  coercing  an  existing 
demand  by  withholding  supply.  Such 
strength  and  such  power  do  not  exist 
in  the  cases  here  kept  in  view.  The 
“  sweated”  are  “  sweated”  just  because 
they  are  abjectly  helpless.  The  un¬ 
skilled  cannot  strike  with  effect,  be> 
cause  there  is  unemployed  labor  in 
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plenty  to  crowd  into  the  places  which 
they  leave  void.  It  does  not  follow 
that  for  all  that  these  two  classes  of 
workers  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
combine,  even  militantly,  and  by  com¬ 
bination  to  improve  their  lot. 

Let  us  take  “  sweating”  first.  What 
is  the  effective  cause  which  produces 
”  sweating”  ?  Obviously  the  command 
of  excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  middleman.  Then,  the 
most  natural  remedy  would  appear  to 
be  to  strike  at  that  middleman,  and 
either  to  reduce  his  power  to  its  proper 
measure,  or  else  to  gel  rid  of  him  alto¬ 
gether. 

1  will  show  how  this  has  been  done. 
Acting  on  the  principle  here  indicated, 
in  1888,  some  humble  stone-breakers  in 
France,  undoubtedly  “sweated”  and 
very  helpless— having  neither  capital 
nor  a  trade  union  at  their  back — re¬ 
solved  to  endeavor  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  employer’s  power. 
Their  employment  was  to  break  dis¬ 
used  paving-stones  into  macadam  for 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  pay 
of  a  private  contractor,  who  received 
the  contract  from  the  Town  Council 
according  to  standing  usage.  For  this 
they  received  only  3  fr.  to  3  fr.  15  c. 
per  cubic  metre,  out  of  the  5  fr.  70  c. 
gross — that  is,  a  trifle  over  5  fr.  net — 
which  the  municipality  allowed  to  the 
intermediary.  Here  was  a  round  40 
per  cent,  swallowed  in  its  passage  from 
Capital  to  Labor,  a  most  extortionate 
toll  to  levy  where  there  was  neither 
risk  nor  serious  work  to  entitle  to  it. 
The  men  applied  to  the  municipality 
for  the  contract  direct.  After  some 
consideration  it  was  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial.  The  municipality  has 
had  no  reason  to  regret  the  experiment. 
The  men  have  given  full  satisfaction. 
They  now  receive  the  triennial  con¬ 
tracts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  along  with 
other  contractors.  The  gain  to  them 
is  more  than  the  2  fr.  extra  which  they 
now  obtain  for  their  work.  The  addi¬ 
tional  payment  has  placed  them  in  a 
position  to  lay  by,  to  create  a  capital, 
out  of  which  not  only  their  own  5  fr. 
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shares  (two  years  ago  there  were  5000 
fr.  taken  up  in  all)  are  being  gradually 
repaid,  but  which,  remaining  the  cor¬ 
porate  property  of  the  society,  provides 
better  security  for  contracts  such  as  are 
now  taken,  and  enables — or  will  shortly 
enable — them  to  take  others  yielding 
even  better  profit,  such  as  road-mak¬ 
ing.  Above  all  things— that  is  what  I 
find  that  the  men  prize  most  in  this 
and  all  similar  associations — they  have 
become  their  own  masters.  They  need 
not  fear  dismissal  on  the  ground  of 
their  employer’s  temper  or  caprice. 
They  need  not  cringe  or  flatter  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  their  work.  They  can 
go  to  bed  at  night  with  a  quiet  mind, 
secure  of  their  position  and  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  not  all.  Responsibil¬ 
ity,  quickened  by  personal  interest,  has 
ut  them  upon  their  mettle.  They 
ave  become  better  and  more  compe¬ 
tent  men,  something  of  an  aristocracy 
among  the  labor  of  their  class.  They 
freely  admit  new-comers.  Poverty 
need  not  stand  in  the  way  ;  for  a  man 
can  easily  make  up  the  value  of  his 
share  out  of  his  earnings.  But  the 
new-comer  must  be  trustworthy  and 
respectable.  Thus  in  two  ways  has 
this  little  association  become  a  power 
for  good  among  its  own  class  of  work¬ 
ers.  It  raises  wages  and  it  raises  char¬ 
acter. 

Of  course  this  satisfactory  example 
has  not  been  lost  upon  other  men  of 
the  same  and  kindred  crafts.  There 
are  several  associations  now  of  casseurs 
de  pierres,  similarly  organized  and  sim¬ 
ilarly  recognized  by  those  who  give  out 
contracts.  And  there  is  promise  of  the 
formation  of  more.  Then  there  are 
the  picqueurs  de  gre,  who  square  stones 
for  paving,  and  the  paveurs  who  lay 
them  down.  In  all  these  instances  or¬ 
ganization  is  simplifled  by  these  two 
facts,  that  each  separate  association 
need  not  be  large,  and  that  the  body 
giving  the  contract  is  the  municipality. 
However,  there  are  tailleurs  de  pierres 
and  granitiers,  severally  stonecutters 
and  rough  sculptors  of  hard  stone,  who 
work  for  private  employers  as  well,  and 
with  more  or  less  the  same  good  re¬ 
sults. 

The  same  kind  of  combination  has 
found  a  recognized  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  organization  of  Italy.  The  Ital¬ 


ian  workmen  appear  to  have  something 
of  a  natural  knack  for  combination.  I 
will  state  what  appears  to  me  a  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  instance  in  point. 
Thanks  to  the  erection  of  the  great 
arsenal  at  Spezia,  the  gulf  named  after 
that  whilom  little  town,  now  grown 
big,  has  become  a  very  beehive  of  busy 
labor.  All  the  surrounding  villages — 
two  of  them  sacred  to  the  memories  of 
Byron  and  Shelley — now  supply  their 
contingents  of  workmen  every  day  to 
the  arsenal  workshops,  which  employ 
in  all  about  8000  men,  of  whom  some 
2000  have  their  homes  in  San  Terenzo, 
Porto  Venere,  Lerici,  Pugliola,  and 
other  places  dotting  the  picturesque 
hillsides.  To  carry  the  men  backward 
and  forward,  to  and  from  their  work, 
two  individuals  ran  very  primitive 
steam  ferries,  for  the  passage  in  which 
they  charged  rather  exorbitant  prices — 
namely,  7  and  8  lire  a  month.  Feel¬ 
ing  secure  in  their  monopoly,  these 
men  refused  either  to  reduce  the  fares 
or  to  provide  better  accommodation. 
In  self-defence,  the  working-men  com¬ 
bined  among  themselves,  issuing  £1 
shares,  to  be  paid  up  by  instalments. 
Small  advances  made  by  the  two  “  cap¬ 
tains”  selected  for  employment,  and  a 
loan,  or  gift,  of  £60  from  Mrs.  llenfrey 
— after  whom  one  of  the  new  boats  has 
been  named — enabled  them  to  pur¬ 
chase,  first  one  boat,  afterward  two,  at 
last  three.  Their  service  now  pretty 
well  monopolizes  the  local  tratflc  of  the 
Gulf.  It  pays  so  well  that  there  seems 
some  danger,  in  spite  of  the  scruples  of 
the  better-piincipled  men,  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  being  carried  beyond  its  legitimate 
scope  and  perverted  into  a  speculation 
for  profit.  Meanwhile  the  men  have 
secured  their  passages,  with  sufficient 
elbow-room,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  from 
2  to  5  lire  a  month,  the  price  being 
regulated  according  to  the  wages  earned 
by  every  man. 

Upon  men  of  such  ready  resource 
the  argument  in  favor  of  combination 
in  defence  of  their  interests  was  not 
likely  to  be  thrown  away.  For  coun¬ 
terparts  to  the  French  stone  workers’ 
societies  we  have  in  Italy  associations 
of  suolini  or  selcini  (paviors),  scarpel- 
lini  (moulders),  and  the  like — it  is  true, 
only  sparingly  developed,  and  not 
everywhere  adequately  employed.  Sue- 
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cess,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
depends  in  this  matter  upon  more  than 
mere  combination.  There  must  be 
scope  for  employment,  of  course,  and 
there  must  be  good  organization,  which 
is  not  everywhere  forthcoming.  Wher¬ 
ever  good  administration  can  be  as¬ 
sured,  such  combination  has  succeed¬ 
ed.  In  Bologna,  to  slate  one  instance, 
where  the  municipality  is  favorable 
and  the  men  are  good,  the  selcini  have 
received  a  standing  contract  for  all  the 
town  paving,  at  good  wages. 

Considerably  more  has  been  done  in 
other  provinces  of  labor.  In  Cremona 
the  ghiaiacuoli  or  harcajuoli,  who  bring 
the  shingle  from  the  beds  of  the  Po. 
the  Adda,  and  the  Og1iu  in  barges  to 
its  destination,  to  be  employed  as  road- 
metal,  and  the  carrettieri,  who  carry  it 
further,  in  their  carts  —or  else  carry 
coal,  or  ice,  or  soil  backward  and  for¬ 
ward — found  themselves  “  sweated,” 
like  the  French  casseurs  de  pierres. 
The  ghiaiacuoUy  being  four  men  to 
each  barge,  received  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  each  day’s  journey — the 
boat  holding  four  cubic  metres — 6  lire, 
out  of  the  10  lire  which  he  himself 
drew.  Giuseppe  Garibotti,  an  admir¬ 
able  organizer,  induced  them  to  com¬ 
bine.  They  now  take  the  contract 
straight  from  the  authority  which  gives 
it,  and  earn  the  additional  4  lire.  In 
the  first  year  they  netted  22,048  lire  of 
profit.  They  are  now  thinking  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  steam  tug  to  lighten  their 
labor,  which  is  at  present  very  heavy. 
The  mrrettieri  have  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  improved  their  wages  by  from  8  to 
10  centesimi  the  cubic  metre.  And  no 
one  else,  except  the  “  sweater,”  who 
has  become  superfluous,  is  one  penny 
the  worse  for  the  change.  All  this  is 
simply  and  purely  the  effect  of  com¬ 
bination,  and  of  course  it  has  already 
told  in  favor  of  men  of  the  same  trades 
who  have  not  yet  combined.  For  self- 
interest  compels  the  contractors,  trem¬ 
bling  for  their  profits,  to  be  less  exact¬ 
ing  with  the  men  who,  they  now  know, 
might  set  up  for  themselves  as  com¬ 
petitors. 

However,  to  proceed  to  the  second 
point  of  the  problem  suggested,  let  us 
descend  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  skill.  There  can  be  no  less  skilled 
laborers  than  the  diggers  and  barrow- 


ers  who,  as  the  Italian  language  has  it, 
bring  to  their  work  nothing  but  their 
bare  ”  arms,”  and  are  accordingly 
termed  hraccianti.*  Elsewhere  it  has 
“  passed  the  wit  of  man”  to  bind  such 
men  together  in  anything  like  abiding 
union.  We  cannot  really  place  the 
Russian  artels  of  similar  workers — 
every  combination  among  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  common  work  is  in  Russia 
styled  an  artel — and  the  droujinas  of 
Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Slovenia  on  the 
same  footing  as  these  Italian  associa¬ 
tions.  They  unite  their  members  for 
a  brief,  fixed  period,  or  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  job,  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  the 
benefits  accruing  from  economy,  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  common  living  and  trav¬ 
elling,  to  be  secured  by  combination. 
The  Italian  society  dei  hraccianti  aim 
at  something  very  much  higher  aud 
more  abidingly  useful.  Their  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  combine  merely  to  earn  a 
little  more  and  to  divide  it  and  then 
separate.  Their  object  is  to  create  a 
permanent  body  of  workers,  champion¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Labor,  laying  up  a 
growing  and  indivisible  capitm  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ensure  them  independence,  to 
benefit  themselves,  but  to  benefit  at  the 
same  time  the  entire  craft  and  Labor 
generally.  They  have  thus  far  re¬ 
mained  distinctively  a  specialty  of 
Italy,  of  which  as  yet  little  is  known 
outside  the  boundaries  of  its  own  coun¬ 
try.  Humble  as  are,  in  one  point  of 
view,  their  achievements,  to  my  mind 
they  represent  a  signal  triumph  of  com¬ 
bination,  in  circumstances  in  which 
fighting,  as  by  our  Agricultural  Labor¬ 
ers’  Union,  must  have  been  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

The  hraccianti  have  long  since  be¬ 
come  a  recognized  institution,  and 
something  of  an  economic  power  in 
Italy,  doing,  as  I  shall  show,  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  good  to  a  large  class  of  common 
laborers,  men  who  were,  when  the  so- 
cietd  first  started  on  their  career,  in  a 
particularly  destitute  and  oppressed 
condition.  We  have,  as  it  happens, 
very  full  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
their  sufferings  at  the  titne.  For 
Laveleye’s  “Lettres  d’ltalie”  and 


*  BraceUinte,  chi  viva  delle  braocia  ;  cio^  del 
lavoro  materialissimo  e  di  para  fatica. — Fan- 
/am. 
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“  Nouvelles  Lettres”  were  written  in 
the  very  period  to  which  I  refer,  and 
that  Inchiesta,  presided  over  by  the 
late  Count  Jacini,  the  results  of  which 
are  embodied  in  a  voluminous  series  of 
extremely  valuable  “  Green  Books,” 
was  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
cronica  fame,  the  “  ne  pour  la  peine,” 
the  “  dll  pain  arrose  d’eau  claire,” 
with  a  lira  a  day  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together — so  long  as  work  could  be 
found  at  all — were  no  myths,  no  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  hyperfervid  fancy.  VVe  have 
never  in  modern  times  had  anything  in 
the  way  of  misery  to  pit  against  that. 
It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  better  days  were 
dawning.  For  there  was  a  “  boom”  of 
public  works— railways,  canals,  dikes, 
roads — and  thousands  of  laborers  were 
drafted  away  from  their  accustomed 
farm  work  into  gangs  of  navvies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pro6t  of  this  enterprise  was 
not  for  these  men.  They  soon  found, 
even  in  the  very  heyday  of  this  busy 
buzz  of  employment,  that  it  was  the 
contractor  who  got  all  the  benedt  out 
of  the  work,  compelling  their  own  pov¬ 
erty  to  consent  to  wages  which,  how¬ 
ever  insufficient,  they  had  not  stamina 
enough  to  refuse.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  cessation 
of  that  work  and  a  loss  of  compara¬ 
tively  high  wages,  by  which  the  men 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  become 
”  spoilt,”  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  braccianti  associations.  The  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work,  bringing  with  it  worse 
need,  unfortunately  aggravated  by  an 
ill-advised  change  in  rural  economy, 
which  has  proved  most  inopportune — 
namely,  the  substitniion  of  ordinary 
modern-day  “  letting”  in  the  place  of 
the  mezzadria  {mUayage)  handed  down 
from  earlier  times — unquestionably 
gave  the  movement  an  additional 
fillip.  The  change  referred  to,  re¬ 
stricting  agricultural  employment,  set 
free  an  additional  considerable  number 
of  men,  at  the  very  time  when  dimin¬ 
ishing  navvy  work  led  the  braccianti 
to  look  wistfully  once  more,  with  the 
hope  of  employment,  to  that  land 
which  they  had  left.  I  am  told  that 
in  the  province  of  itavenna  the  num¬ 
ber  of  organized  braccianti  went  up,  in 
consequence  of  this  transformation  of 
agricultural  economy,  in  very  little 
time  from  5000  to  16,000.  The  land¬ 


lords  themselves  have  not  benefited  by 
their  modernization  of  the  system  of 
tenure.  For  during  the  trying  times, 
according  to  the  reports  of  prefects  in 
all  parts,  well  supported  by  indepen¬ 
dent  evidence,  it  is  everywhere  the  mez- 
zadri  and  their  landlords  who  have 
best  weathered  the  storm. 

The  first  society  of  braccianti  was 
formed  at  Ravenna  in  1883.  The  sec¬ 
ond.  that  of  Finale,  in  the  Province  of 
Modena,  followed  suit  in  1885.  An¬ 
other  great  society  which  has,  like  the 
other  two,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
type  and  model,  that  of  Budrio,  was 
established  in  the  same  year,  1885, 
though  it  had  to  be  re-registered  in 
1890.  In  all,  even  before  the  ebb  tide 
of  work  set  in  and  the  great  push  of 
the  co-operative  movement  began,  by 
1889,  no  less  than  65  braccianti  socie¬ 
ties  had  been  created,  and.  though 
many  of  them  languished,  there  were 
several  which  had  a  fair  record  of  work 
to  show,  summing  up  to  220,000  lire  or 
more  per  annum,  and  yielding  in  some 
cases  very  fair  profits. 

However,  in  those  early  days  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  con¬ 
siderable.  The  money  required  for  the 
actual  work  was,  indeed,  raised  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  never 
been  any  serious  want  of  loan  capital, 
even  after  some  of  the  People’s  Banks, 
which  rendered  the  first  help,  had 
grown  coy — frightened,  I  suppose,  by 
the  strongly  Socialist  character  which 
came  to  be  impressed  upon  most  of 
these  working-men’s  societies.  But 
those  societies  had  no  recognized  legal 
status.  And  although  the  King  and 
some  private  philanthropists  were  fa¬ 
vorable,  the  authorities  generally,  who 
had  the  work  to  give  out,  proved  dis¬ 
trustful  and  unfriendly.  In  1889  the 
Italian  legislature  passed  a  law  (the 
Baccarini  Act)  specially  designed  to 
help  the  Ijabour  societies — alike  brac¬ 
cianti  and  muratori.  The  law  author¬ 
ized  public  authorities  to  give  contracts 
for  work  directly  to  such  societies  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  in  each  case 
100,000  lire  (£4000),  without  insisting 
on  the  deposit  of  caution-money,  safe¬ 
guarding  themselves  by  retaining  10 
per  cent,  of  the  payment  until  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  condi- 
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tions  qualifying  such  powers  were  that, 
in  the  sum  contracted  for,  the  major 
portion  should  stand  for  manual  labor, 
and  that  the  societies  should  give  proof 
of  being  bond,  fide  co-operative  societies 
by  producing  rules  which  required  them 
to  assign  the  whole  oi  the  profits  netted 
to  labor,  as  distinguished  from  capital. 
This  proviso  has  in  practice  proved 
strongly  called  for. 

Under  this  law,  public  bodies  willing 
to  befriend  working-men’s  societies  ac¬ 
quired  ample  power  for  doing  so.  They 
might  cut  up  their  large  contracts  into 
a  number  of  £4000  jobs,  and  deal  these 
out  to  several  societies.  Unfortunately 
very  few  of  them  did.  The  law  passed 
was  merely  an  enabling  Act,  and  con¬ 
tractors  found  means  of  keeping  it  a 
dead  letter.  To  remedy  this,  .M.  Luz- 
zatti,  being  at  the  time,  as  he  is  now 
once  more.  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
in  the  following  year  issued  a  rescript 
to  all  public  authorities,  directing  them 
to  give  what  contracts  they  could,  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  public  interest,  by 
preference  to  Labor  societies.  Even 
that  rescript  is  not  really  binding. 
There  are  still  complaints  periodically 
made  of  its  being  evaded.  But,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  no  doubt  M.  Luzzatti’s 
circular  has  proved  effective,  and  the 
sum  total  of  contracts  given  out  to  so¬ 
cieties  is  now  fairly  considerable.  More 
than  once  has  a  desire  been  expressed 
that  the  otticial  limit  should  be  extend¬ 
ed  from  £4000  to  £8000.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  this  will  be  done  ;  but  for  the 
present  it  remains  a  well-discussed  pro¬ 
posal. 

Under  the  stimulating  action  of  the 
law  and  circular  referred  to,  working¬ 
men’s  associations  have  multiplied  fast, 
and  still  continue  to  multiply.  The 
last  official  return  (published  in  1895) 
gives  the  figure  of  Labor  societies  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894  as  479, 
and  shows  that  from  July,  1889,  when 
the  Baccarini  law  came  into  force, 
down  to  the  close  of  1894,  146  of  these 
societies  received  from  public  bodies  in 
all  689  contracts  for  work,  representing 
an  aggregate  value  of  11,180,291  lire 
(£447,232) — which  is  a  decent  sum, 
but  leaves  a  considerable  margin  for 
private  work.  The  braccianti  muster 
strongest  in  the  six  provinces  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  Ravenna,  Forli,  Ferrara,  Rovigo, 


and  Modena,  the  favorite  recruiting 
ground  for  hired  labor,  where  large  es¬ 
tates  abound,  and  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
strong,  and  make  good  laborers.  The 
province  of  Ravenna  alone  has  twenty- 
two  strong  societies,  the  province  of 
Modena  twenty-nine.  I  am  told  by 
one  in  the  movement  that  there  are  now 
probably  not  less  than  150,000  brae- 
cianti  “  organized”  in  Italy,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  12,000  muratori.  The 
former  figure  does  not  appear  to  agree 
with  the  official  return,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  overestimate,  possibly  a  rather 
sanguine  one.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  an  exact  figure,  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  keeps  changing,  as 
things  happen  to  grow  better  or  worse, 
and  the  unstable  fringe  attaches  itself 
to,  or  else  detaches  itself  from,  the 
nucleus  which  is  everywhere  remark¬ 
ably  steady  and  stanch  to  its  cause. 
There  are  associations  of  all  sizes,  com¬ 
prising  from  less  than  a  score  of  men 
up  to  2000  or  more.  The  pioneer  as¬ 
sociation,  that  of  Ravenna,  numbered 
in  1894,  2248  members.  It  is  tolerably 
strong  in  capital,  and  has  already  laid 
out  about  200,000  lire  on  land,  which 
it  holds  on  improvement  lease,  in  the 
Agro  Romano. 

The  organization  of  the  societies  is 
in  the  main  everywhere  the  same. 
There  are  a  few  societies  which  admit 
no  non-working  members  whatever. 
The  majority  admit  them,  but,  as  a 
rule,  allow  them  only  bare  interest  on 
their  shares,  since  profit  must  go  to 
labor.  The  governing  idea  through¬ 
out  is,  not  that  one  or  two  jobs  should 
be  made  to  return  the  largest  possible 
profit  to  the  men  actually  engaged  in 
them,  but  that  a  permanent  institution 
shall  be  built  up,  strong  enough,  event¬ 
ually,  in  capital  and  organization,  to 
steady  employment  for  a  whole  class 
and  benefit  Labor  generally.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  laid  down  once  for  all,  that, 
indeed,  as  good  wages  shall  be  paid  as 
are  possible,  but  that  above  all  things 
a  capital  is  to  be  created.  In  many 
societies  it  is  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  interest  or  dividend  , whatever 
paid  until  the  reserve  fund,  or  capital 
of  the  societv — by  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  call  it — has  reached  a  certain 
figure.  Thus  the  braccianti  oi  Budrio, 
a  particularly  well-organized  body, 
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comprising  about  2000  members,  in, 
roughly  speaking,  eight  years  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fund  of  more  than  £2000  as 
their  own  collective  stock.  Such  re¬ 
serve,  or  stock  capital,  is,  as  a  rule, 
made  indivisible,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  society,  so  as  to 
give  members  no  inducement  to  dis¬ 
solve  for  the  sake  of  a  good  share  out. 
It  is  generally  provided  that,  if  the  so¬ 
ciety  should  be  dissolved,  the  funds 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  municipio 
for  safe  keeping,  and,  after  a  stated 
time,  employed  upon  some  useful  pub¬ 
lic  work.  The  shares  are  never  large. 
They  range  from  10  to  40  lire  ;  but  the 
favorite  figure  is  24  lire.  This  sum 
was  first  fixed  upon  by  the  association 
of  Finale,  as  particularly  convenient, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  easily  be  paid  up 
within  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
instalments  of  1  lira  each  in  the  first 
year,  and  afterward  fwenty-four  of  50 
centesimi.  At  the  close  of  five  years, 
in  most  societies,  the  shares  paid  up 
are  redeemable,  and  intended  to  be  re¬ 
deemed,  by  the  society,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  any  one 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  business 
and  turn  the  co-operative  association 
into  a  profit-mongering  joint-stock 
concern.  As  matters  are  now  organ¬ 
ized,  not  only  is  there  no  disinclination 
shown  (the  official  Report  of  1895  calls’ 
particular  attention  to  this)  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  new  members — new  mem¬ 
bers  are,  on  the  contrary,  made  wel¬ 
come  ;  but  there  can  be  no  disinclina¬ 
tion.  In  respect  of  the  contracting  for 
and  distribution  of  work  tbe  organiza¬ 
tion  adopted  appears  equally  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  its  purpose.  The  collective  body 
of  members,  which,  of  course,  wields 
supreme  power,  annually  appoints  a 
Council  of  Administration,  which  in 
its  turn  elects  a  small  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  Technical  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  Technical  Director  of  Work 
with  expert  assistants  and  a  Committee 
of  Contracts.  There  is  always  at  least 
one  engineer  to  advise,  and  one  law¬ 
yer.  Thus  expert  advice  and  technical 
direction  are  fully  provided  for  concur¬ 
rently  with  entirely  popular  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Director  tells  off  the 
men  in  gangs,  each  of  which  has  its 
copo  sqnadro,  who  receives  higher  pay. 
Whenever  there  is  not  employment  for 


all,  the  men  have  to  take  the  work  in 
turns.  This  is  generally  arranged  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Thus,  the  dreaded  diffi¬ 
culty  of  organization  and  discipline  has 
been  successfully  got  over,  and  good 
working  is  secured  wherever  the  men 
are  in  earnest  and  their  leaders  able. 

Well,  and  what  is  the  upshot  of  all 
this  organization  and  all  this  work  ? 
There  are  people  who  disparage  it. 
There  are  people  who  affirm  that  it  is 
at  bottom  nothing  but  politics  and 
working-class  begging — the  “  have 
nots”  combining  to  wheedle,  or  else 
to  intimidate,  the  “  haves”  into  giving 
them  employment,  which  in  fact  the 
“  haves”  give  rather  to  keep  the  mal¬ 
contents  quiet  than  because  the  work 
is  really  wanted.  1  will  not  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  such 
criticism,  that  there  are  not  societies 
which  manage  their  affairs  very  badly 
and  provide  ample  material  for  censure. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  is 
not  unfavorable.  The  King— who  has 
a  good  opportunity  of  watching  the 
braccianti  at  work  from  Castelfusano — 
has  never  wavered  in  his  favor.  The 
official  Report  of  1890,  speaking  of  the 
great  braccianti  association  of  Raven¬ 
na,  says  :  “  The  industry  and  honesty 
of  which  this  association  gave  proof  in 
its  earliest  proceedings  secured  for  it 
(cattivarono)  the  sympathy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  administrations.”  It  goes  on  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  educational  effect  which 
combination  under  such  circumstances 
has  had  :  ”  The  bad  habits  so  common 
among  working  folk,  such  as  indulgence 
in  card-playing,  excessive  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  quarrels  and 
fights,  have  grown  less.”  Adverting 
more  specifically  to  the  work  entrusted 
to  such  societies  by  the  Oenio  civile, 
the  Report  says  that  the  Oenio  finds 
the  work  done  satisfactory  and  worthy 
of  praise.  I  have  heard  similar  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  public  authorities  in 
Rome,  in  Bologna,  in  Ravenna,  else¬ 
where.  The  Ravennese  are  very  much 
to  the  fore  as  workers  at  Rome.  They 
have  more  than  300  of  their  men  gen¬ 
erally  stationed  there.  It  is  part  of  the 
“  fat”  which  members  count  upon,  to 
have  their  regular  turn  of  work  in  the 
Metropolis  where  there  is  employment 
all  through  the  winter.  Thanks,  part- 
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Iv.  to  the  kindly  interest  shown  by  the 
King,  the  three  public  Ministries  con¬ 
cerned  have  assigned  to  this  society,  on 
improvement  lease  and  on  very  favor¬ 
able  terms,  1250  acres  of  marsh  land 
near  Ostia.  There  are  fifty-two  work¬ 
men’s  families  (209  persons)  tempo¬ 
rarily  settled  upon  that  property  to 
cultivate  and  improve  it.  I  have  no 
space  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
with  respect  to  what  is  in  truth  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  experiment 
in  collective  land  settlement,  as  well  as 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  useless,  neg¬ 
lected,  poisonous  Agio  Romano,  a  prob¬ 
lem  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Ital¬ 
ian  statesmen.  It  promises  to  prove 
successful.  From  a  purely  economic 
point  of  view  the  experiment  is  perhaps 
not  altogether  a  fair  one,  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  a  royal  subsidy,  and  the 
rent  is,  for  the  first  ten  years,  purely  a 
peppercorn  rent,  and  even  for  the  re¬ 
maining  period  fixed  very  low.  How¬ 
ever,  the  land  was  at  the  outset  noth* 
ing  but  a  desert,  and  the  problem  was, 
how  to  get  it  occupied  and  improved 
at  all.  It  is  fast  being  reclaimed,  and 
already  yields  some  very  good  crops. 
The  Romagnol  settlers  are  doing  their 
work  well,  and  Armando  Armuzzi,  the 
able  head  of  the  colony,  a  working 
man  himself,  is  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  society  will  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  its  thirty  years’  tenure.*  Mean¬ 
while  the  men  employed  have  steady 
work,  fair  pay,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
live  so  well  that  they  candidly  admit 
that  they  do  so.  It  has  become  usual 
for  corporations  to  give  the  braccianti 
standing  contracts — for  road-making, 
for  ditch-cutting,  and  for  the  removal 
of  snow.  The  mere  possibility  of  se¬ 
curing  at  the  shortest  notice  a  large 
army  of  workmen  for  urgent  work, 
men  who  need  not  be  watched  and 
supervised,  because  they  supervise 
themselves,  and  of  dealing  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  body  without  exposing  the  men  to 
the  loss  of  that  heavy  toll  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  middleman  levies,  is  found  an 
appreciable  convenience.  In  Bologna, 


*  Iq  1895  the  receipts  have  been  89,100  lire, 
which,  as  M.  Armazzi  writes  me  under  date 
of  Jane  25,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  colony 
going  and  pay  off  one-tenth  of  the  outlay. 
For  1896,  M.  Armazzi  estimates  the  income  at 
100,000  lire. 


the  braccianti  have  a  standing  contract 
for  the  removal  of  snow,  whenever  it 
falls,  at  the  rate  of  55  centesimi  per 
cubic  metre,  including  cartage.  I  have 
myself  twice  had  occasion  to  observe 
bow  admirably  this  system  works  in 
the  case  of  exceptionally  heavy  snow¬ 
falls.  A  host  of  men  were  at  work  at 
once,  and  the  snow  was  cleared  away 
in  much  less  time  than  I  have  known 
to  be  required  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  elsewhere.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this,  it  may  be,  for  London,  where 
things  are  not  always  quite  so  well 
managed. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  arrangement 
has  affected  the  working  men  in  other 
aspects.  Take,  first,  the  question  of 
wages.  I  have  spoken  of  the  pitiful 
plight  in  which  Italian  working  folk  in 
the  country  found  themselves  before 
the  movement  began.  The  ordinary 
wage  was  1  lira  ii'  day  6n  the  average, 
often  less,  and  in  few  cases  as  much  as 
1.25  lira.  That  was  for  ten  hours  ; 
and  work  was  irregular  and  never  to 
be  depended  upon.  Wherever  there 
are  well-organized  societd  dei  braccianti 
established,  wages  have  now  generally 
gone  up,  in  what  may  be  called  a  fall¬ 
ing  market,  by  something  like  a  third, 
often  more,  aud  the  hours  have  been 
shortened.  In  the  Province  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  where  M.  Agnini  has  organized 
twenty-nine  societies,  practically  cov¬ 
ering  the  area,  and  comprising  about 
12,000  men,  the  wages  rose  in  little 
time  from  1  lira  for  ten  hours  to  2  lire 
for  eight ;  and  work  became  pretty 
steady.  In  1895  the  average  figure  was 
2.50  lire  for  summer  work  (eight  hours), 
and  1.75  lira  for  winter  work  (five  hours 
to  five  hours  and  a  half).  That  is  a 
sensible  advance  applied  to  a  whole 
Province.  A  Joseph  Arch  strike  would 
never  have  brought  that  about,  or  not, 
at  any  rate,  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  Modena  braccianti  are  now  so 
strong  that  contractors  positively  can¬ 
not  do  without  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  them.  They  have  be¬ 
come  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
And  the  improvement  in  wages  which 
their  action  has  brought  about  is  not 
limited  to  themselves,  nor  even  to  their 
own  class.  The  braccianti,  or  navvies, 
though  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
contadini,  or  farm  laborers,  are  of 
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course  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  class — 
although  the  two  categories  at  times, 
according  to  the  pressure  or  shortness 
of  work  at  one  point  or  another,  re¬ 
cruit  and  supplement  one  another. 
But  obviously  tho  wages  of  the  hrac- 
cianli  cannot  be  permanently  raised 
without  such  improvement  having,  at 
any  rate,  some  effect  upon  the  wages  of 
the  contadini.  Then  there  are  the  poor 
people  employed  in  cultivating  the 
rice-Qelds,  standing  and  moving  in 
muddy  marsh  water  under  an  Italian 
sun.  We  sometimes  think  our  own 
dog-wood  peelers  badly  used  ;  but  the 
unsanitariness  of  their  occupation  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
poor  mondarisi  of  Italy.  The  work 
was  formerly  given  out  in  contract  to 
“  sweaters,”  who  selected  by  preference 
young  children  for  the  work,  because 
their  labor  was  to  be  had  most  cheaply, 
and  so  left  them  all  the  larger  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  on  the  80  or  90  centesimi 
(per  day  of  twelve  and  thirteen  hours) 
which  the  cultivator  allowed  them  per 
head.  In  this  way  the  contractor  man¬ 
aged  to  net  15,  20,  and  even  25  cen¬ 
tesimi  a  head  per  day  on  labor,  toward 
which  he  himself  contributed  nothing 
except  to  higgle  for  it  in  the  market. 
More  wasteful,  reprehensible  middle¬ 
man  exploitation  there  never  was.  The 
hraccianti,  who  have  done  much  for  the . 
rising  generation  of  Italy  by  diminish¬ 
ing  child-labor,  offered  to  undertake 
the  work  themselves.  The  convenience 
of  the  arrangement  recommended  it  to 
the  landowners.  The  result  is  that 
children  have  been  excluded  from  the 
unwholesome  employment,  and  th^t 
the  adults  engaged  in  it  now  receive  1 
lira,  or  even  1  lira  10  cent.,  per  day  of 
less  hours.  Surely  the  hraccianti  of 
Modena  deserve  the  medal  which  they 
received,  in  token  of  good  work  done, 
at  the  last  Co-operative  Congress  of 
Milan. 

The  work  of  i\i&  hraccianti  oi  Budrio 
has  been  similarly  fruitful  of  good  re¬ 
sults,  though  federation  has  not  yet,  in 
their  case,  been  ca|:ried  equally  far.  The 
union  embraces  only  two  mandamen- 
ti — Budrio  and  Molinella — and  corn- 
rises  about  20()0  members.  Wages  have 
een  raised  from  1  lira  to  1  lira  80  cent, 
and  2  lire.  (As  much  as  3  lire  is  earned 
at  piece-work.)  And  the  men  who 


used  to  live,  as  trustworthy  witnesses 
have  assured  me,  “  like  beasts,”  paying 
a  soldo  a  night  for  quarters  in  tents 
and  hovels  put  up  in  the  fields,  are 
now,  at  any  rate,  more  decently  housed. 
They  have  always  work,  and  secure 
the  pick  of  the  work  going.  I  have 
not  the  last  balance-sheet,  which  has 
not  yet  been  printed.  But  the  secre¬ 
tary  assures  me  that  the  society  has 
again  done  well.  In  Ravenna  wages 
have  gone  up  to  2  lire  50  cent,  and 
more.  And  so  it  is  in  Argenta,  in 
Medicina,  in  Arezzo,  in  Spezia,  and 
elsewhere.  Combination  under  able 
guidance  has  effected  what  strikes  and 
warfare  never  could  have  accomplished. 
The  men  were  much  too  weak  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  polemics.  They  have 
formed  their  “  bundle  of  sticks,”  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  stand,  and,  having  formed 
it,  have  entered  into  competition  with 
their  foes,  overcoming  them,  just  as 
the  700  cabinet-makers  of  the  Milan 
country,  whose  tale  I  have  related  else¬ 
where,  have  by  the  same  means,  with 
the  help  of  their  little  shares  of  £2  paid 
up  by  instalments,  overcome  their 
tyrannically  sweating  masters. 

Look  a  little  further.  Wages  are  not 
everything.  Generally  speaking,  the 
men  have  become  better  men  and  bel¬ 
ter  trained  for  their  work.  There  are 
many  societies,  unfortunately,  to  which 
this  praise  does  not  apply,  in  which 
what  we  call  the  “  co-operativc  spirit” 
is  altogether  lacking,  which  do  badly, 
either  because  circumstances  are  hope¬ 
lessly  adverse,  or,  more  generally,  be¬ 
cause  they  deserve  to  do  badly.  But, 
wherever  the  lesson  has  been  properly 
learned,  a  sound  spirit  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principle  of  combina¬ 
tion  have  been  infused.  And  that  is 
the  only  manner  in  which  the  difficul¬ 
ties  obviously  standing  in  the  way  of 
organization  of  unskilled  labor,  weak, 
and  at  the  outset  wanting  in  cohesion, 
can  be  surmounted.  Those  difficul¬ 
ties,  so  the  official  report  of  1890  ex¬ 
plains,  have  been  balanced  by  “  a  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  and  by  a  spirit  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  which  appears  to  make  the  men 
capable  of  overcoming  every  obstacle.” 

I  have  no  space  left  to  say  much 
about  the  sister  societies  of  muratori, 
more  important  in  one  aspect,  and 
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perhaps  on  some  points  more  successful, 
but  less  likely  to  interest  ourselves,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  our  building  trades,  with 
their  fully  developed  organization,  ap¬ 
pear  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
own  against  unfair  employers.  What 
few  co-operative  builders’  societies  we 
have,  as  at  Brixton  and  Kettering — 
very  promising  as  they  are — have  obvi¬ 
ously  sprung  up  with  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  object  in  view.  Their  end  is  not 
to  bring  employers  to  terms,  but  to  be¬ 
come  their  own  employers,  whether 
other  employers  are  fair  or  not.  They 
are  quite  right.  The  Italian  muratori 
societies  have  been  driven  to  the  same 
aim,  but  only  because  that  was  for 
them  the  only  way  of  effecting  what 
our  trade  unions  effect  by  fighting. 

The  muratori  societies  are  organized 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  brac- 
cianti,  with  this  difference,  that,  to  be 
able  to  undertake  every  kind  of  work 
which  may  offer,  they  must  make  their 
ranks  more  comprehensive,  and  take  in 
a  larger  variety  of,  so  to  speak,  under¬ 
callings.  The  braccianti  associations 
have  braccianti,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  and  biroccianti  (barrow- 
ers),  seganti  (hewers  and  sawyers), 
spondini  (embankers),  and  very  often 
a  few  muratori  and  suolini  (bricklay¬ 
ers  and  paviors).  The  muratori  do 
best  where  they  have  stone-workers  of 
every  description.  So  organized,  they 
are  able  to  undertake  very  considerable 
works,  which  the  authorities  who  give 
them  out  own  to  have  been  done  to 
their  entire  satisfaction — for  instance, 
the  large  water-tower  of  Milan,  the 
cemetery  wall  of  Musocco — each  of 
which  stands  for  about  500,000  lire  of 
outlay— and  most  of  the  sewer  works 
in  Milan  and  in  Rome.  The  question 
has  been  asked  in  this  country  whether 
in  such  contracts  the  provision  of  the 
piaterial  can  with  advantage  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  supply  of  hand  labor. 
There  are,  in  Italy,  very  few  contracts 
indeed  given  or  taken  for  work  only. 
M.  Garibotti  tells  me  that  in  Cremona 
there  have  been  one  or  two.  But  really 
it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
things.  The  working  men,  of  course, 
are  loath  to  surrender  what  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  “  fat”  of  the 
work  ;  and,  over  and  beyond  that,  by 
supplying  their  own  material,  they 


often  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  some  other  co  operative 
association.  Probably  the  muratori  of 
Milan  and  the  “  Vitruvio”  of  Rome — 
the  former  consisting  of  about  1000 
members,  and  the  latter  of  about  100 
— are  entitled,  thanks  to  good  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  rank  as  the  best  societies  of 
their  class.  The  muratori  of  Milan 
did  indifferently  at  first,  until  M.  Mari- 
ani,  an  admirable  organizer,  but  a  so¬ 
cialist  of  the  purest  water,  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  With  such  opportu¬ 
nities  as  offer  themselves  to  builders  in 
Milan,  even  though  private  individuals 
held  aloof,  there  could  not  be  much 
difficulty  about  setting  the  matter  right 
in  little  time,  and  now  the  muratori 
are  doing  well.  Like  their  sister  so¬ 
cieties,  they  have  rendered  very  appre¬ 
ciable  service  to  the  trade.  They  keep 
down  the  number  of  boys,  and  allow 
no  boys  under  fourteen  to  be  employed 
at  all.  They  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  technical  education,  maintaining 
schools  and  classes.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  improve  the  social  con¬ 
dition  and  domestic  surroundings  of 
their  members.  Most  of  these  were  a 
little  time  ago  wretchedly  housed  in 
hovels,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  out  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  i 
The  society  is  gradually  remedying  this 
evil.  Last,  not  least,  this  and  other 
societies  have  come  very  near  solving 
the  problem  of  prevention  of  accidents. 
They  have,  in  fact,  scarcely  any.  It 
stands  to  reason.  Their  object  is  not 
to  make  large  profits  out  of  the  hire  of 
other  folks’  labor  and  the  exposure  of 
human  life  to  peril,  but  to  provide 
steady  and  safe  employment  under  sat¬ 
isfactory  conditions  to  as  many  men  as 
is  possible.  Accordingly,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  driven  home  most  pressingly  and 
most  persistently  into  every  capo 
squadro  is  this  :  Above  all  things  avoid 
risk,  and  keep  your  men  safe  !  Scaf¬ 
foldings  are  properly  seen  to.  Every¬ 
thing  is  made  as  sate  as  can  be.  And  t 
the  result  is,  that  the  Milan  muratori  j 
in  several  years  have  had  only  one  seri¬ 
ous  accident  to  repo’rt — and  that  one 
the  victim,  an  apprentice,  brought 
upon  himself  by  larkingly  engaging  in 
acrobatics  on  a  dangerous  point  of  the 
scaffolding  in  the  dinner-hour.  Com¬ 
bination  has  secured  better  wages  . 
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among  muratori  as  among  hraccianti, 
though  perhaps  the  i  net  ease  is  less 
striking.  In  the  Biidrio  Society  wages 
have  gone  up  by  from  50  to  100  cen- 
tesimi  a  day.  In  Milan,  as  compared 
with  2.50  lire  to  2.80  lire  paid  outside 
the  society,  the  society  men  receive  3 
lire  to  3.30  lire.  Generally  speaking, 
the  wages  may  be  set  down  as  averag¬ 
ing  from  2.50  to  3  lire  a  day,  which  is 
not  bad.  In  addition,  of  course,  there 
is  a  provident  and  sick  fund,  and  an 
association  capital  growing  up  which 
promises  to  make  employment  all  the 
more  secure,  and  perhaps  all  the  more 
remunerative  in  the  future. 

Altogether,  then,  the  Italian  work¬ 
ing-men’s  societies  have  undoubtedly 
good  results  to  show.  Indeed,  amid  a 
mass  of  need  and  trouble  and  distress 
with  which  statesmen  find  it  ditticult 
to  grapple,  this  movement  of  combina¬ 
tion  among  working  men  forms  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  which  encourage 
one  to  hope  for  better  things.  It  is  all 
the  more  encouraging  since  it  touches 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  na¬ 
tional  society  rests,  and  promises  to 
strengthen  the  framework  of  the  social 
system.  Prosperous  working-classes 
must  mean  a  prosperous  community. 
The  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
All  its  efforts  have  thus  far  been  di¬ 
rected  to  striking  root.  It  has  scarce.- 
ly  had  time  to  expand  ;  and  expansion 
is  even  now  not  easy.  However  will¬ 
ing  the  Luzzattis  and  Dallolios  and 
some  others  may  be  to  see  the  societies 
grow  numerous  and  strong  and  thriv¬ 
ing,  there  are  a  good  many  men  still  in 
high  places  who  frown  upon  them.  8o 
far  as  they  are  properly  organized,  and 
aim  at  producing  the  best  possible  wotk 
in  return  for  the  best  possible  pay,  1 
feel  satisfied  that  they  will  grow  and 
develop  in  spite  of  such  opposition. 
For  they  apply  a  sound  economic  prin¬ 
ciple  at  the  proper  point,  where  its  ap¬ 
plication  must  assure  advantage  alike 
to  bu}er  and  seller  of  work,  economiz¬ 
ing  labor,  while  securing  for  it  a  high¬ 
er  remuneration  and  benefiting  the 
laborer,  at  the  same  time  educating  and 
raising  him,  at  the  cost  act  ually  of  no  one. 

The  question  remains  to  be  asked  : 
Are  we  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  which  the  foreigners  spoken  of 
are  teaching?  I  believe  that  we  are.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  necessary 


to  enter  into  particulars  now,  even  if  I 
had  the  space.  There  are  few  persons 
connected  with  the  employment  of 
labor  in  this  country  who  will  not  be 
able  readily  to  call  to  mind  cases  in 
which  a  need  more  or  less  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  which  has  been  effectually 
mitigated  abroad  exists,  for  which  our 
present  methods  of  championing  the 
claims  of  Labor  afford  no  relief.  \Vhat 
has  succeeded  in  the  worse  case  abroad 
ought  to  have  a  chance  of  succeeding 
in  instances  of  less  severity.  We  have 
the  same  classes  of  labor  to  deal  with, 
we  have  the  same  kind  of  work  where¬ 
with  to  employ  them,  much  in  the 
same  way — and  other  work  besides 
which  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  have  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  private  employment  to  bring 
into  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  our 
unskilled  men.  And  our  public  bodies 
are  not  likely  to  prove  less  considerate 
than  the  Italian.  We  have  a  War 
Ofiice  which  has  introduced  the  eight 
hours’  day.  We  have  a  County  Coun¬ 
cil  which,  by  the  exclusion  of  “  sweat¬ 
ed”  labor  from  its  contracts,  has,  as 
East  end  workmen  of  “sweated” 
trades  have  themselves  assured  me, 
done  more  for  the  suppression  of 
“  sweating”  than  any  other  body,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.  At  any  rate,  I  earnestly 
commend  the  subject  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  act  as  leaders  in 
Labor  movements.  Up  to  the  present 
very  little  indeed  seems  to  be  known 
about  it  in  this  kingdom.  However, 
it  deserves  to  be  studied,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  ventured  to  set  pen  to 
paper.  There  is  nothing  in  this  form 
of  combination  to  which  any  one  on 
the  Labor  side  can  at  all  object.  So¬ 
cialists  as  well  as  anti-Socialists  can 
find  a  place  in  it.  And  there  can  be 
no  combination  more  legitimate,  more 
called  fory  more  calculated  to  enlist  the 
friendly  sympathy  of  the  community 
than  one  which  brings  help  to  those 
who  undoubtedly  need  it,  and  who 
have  no  other  means  of  relief  open  to 
them — combination  which  benefits 
them  without  taxing  or  wronging  any 
one,  without  taking  anything  from  any 
one,  except  it  be  from  those  who  by  an 
unscrupulous  abuse  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  deliberately  forfeited  their 
claim  to  consideration. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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Years  ago  a  young  and  thoughtless 
man  carrying  on  the  profession,  trade, 
or  business  of  a  free-lance  journalist 
presumed  to  congratulate  a  friend  upon 
the  dignity  of  his  position  as  assistant 
editor  of  a  great  daily  paper.  Those 
were  the  days  when  editors  were  edi¬ 
tors,  when  nobody  dreamed  of  assign¬ 
ing  the  title  of  “  News  Editor”  or 
“  Sporting  Editor”  to  the  man  who 
divided  his  time  between  the  scissors, 
the  paste,  and  the  noisome  and  oleagi¬ 
nous  flimsy,  or  to  the  man  who  knocked 
into  shape  the  effusions  of  the  sporting 
reporter.  Those  were  the  days  also 
when  to  be  an  assistant  editor  was  to 
occupy  a  position  of  responsibility, 
trust,  and  power ;  whereas  in  these 
times  the  assistant  editor  is  too  often 
nothing  better  than  the  editor’s  secre¬ 
tary.  The  assistant  editor  and  the 
free-lance  journalist  were  not  far  apart 
in  age  ;  they  had  almost  been  contem¬ 
poraries  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  man  of 
dignifled  position  had  a  harassed  and 
weary  look,  tired  eyes,  and  a  ragged 
beard  ;  and  the  free-lance  was  young 
and  lusty  os  an  eagle.  And  this  was 
the  answer  to  the  congratulation  : 

“  My  dear  X,  wait  until  you  have 
tried  your  hand  as  an  editor,  then  you 
will  know  what  it  is  to  long  for  the 
days  that  are  past ;  you  will  realize 
that  the  life  of  a  tolerably  successful 
contributor  is  a  thousand  times  more 
choiceworthy  than  that  of  an  editor. 
I  used  to  write  with  pleasure,  and  to 
take  a  modest  pride  in  my  work.  Now 
I  never  write  a  line  except  to  fill  up 
‘  white,’  or  to  make  an  article  turn  the 
column.  Much  of  my  time  is  spent  in 
spoiling  the  work  of  others.” 

I  was  the  free-lance,  and  I  owed 
many  an  obligation  to  the  clever  man 
who  never  altered  except  to  improve  ; 
but  1  left  him  then,  sitting  with  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  wet  proofs  beside  him  under  the 
glare  of  an  Argand  lamp  ;  and  when  I 
reached  my  club,  and  told  the  story  to 
another  casual  contributor,  I  was  quite 
ready  to  endorse  the  comment,  “  Poor 
A  is  one  of  those  men  who  never  know 
when  they  are  well  off.”  But  since 


those  days  I  have  become  an  editor, 
and  A  has  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the 
contributors.  He  came  to  see  me  a 
few  days  ago,  full  of  spirits  and  good- 
humor,  looking,  and  avowing  that  he 
felt,  ten  years  younger,  in  that  he  had 
passed  “  from  penal  servitude  to  lib¬ 
erty.”  He  observed  also,  truthfully 
enough,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  edit¬ 
ing  had  turned  my  hair  gray. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  an  editor,  and 
with  the  view  of  proving  that  even  a 
worm  will  turn,  that  I  offer  some  ob¬ 
servations  suggested  by  the  article  on 
“  Editors,”  by  ”  A  Contributor,” 
which  appeared  in  The  National  Re¬ 
view  for  June.  My  remarks  cannot 
take  the  form  of  a  reply,  because  ‘‘  A 
Contributor’s”  disjointed  anecdotes  do 
not  amount  to  an  indictment  of  editors 
in  general.  Nor  shall  I  permit  myself 
references  to  individuals,  easily  to  be 
understood  by  the  public,  since,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  to  speak  of  an  editor 
who  is  ‘‘  reputed  to  set  more  store  by 
the  names  of  his  contributors  than  by 
the  quality  of  their  contributions,”  to 
describe  another  as  ‘‘  Euphues  Junior,” 
and  to  pour  whole  sauce-boats  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter  upon  two  or  three  named  edi¬ 
tors  (who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  value 
the  unasked  flattery),  is  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  unworthy  of  imitation.  Nor 
shall  I  address  my  observations  to  writ¬ 
ers  of  experience,  who,  because  they 
know  their  business  and  the  limitations 
under  which  an  editor  works,  never 
complain,  and  are  the  backbone  of 
periodicals  and  of  journalism.  Such 
men  staud  in  no  need  of  advice  or  of 
gentle  reproof.  They  may  not  have 
contributed  to  five  daily,  eight  weekly, 
six  monthly  periodicals,  and  to  one 
quarterly  periodical,  as ‘‘A  Contribu¬ 
tor”  tells  us  he  has.  Their  work,  in¬ 
deed,  is  performed  so  well,  is  delivered 
so  punctually,  and  reaches  editors  so 
eriectly  ready  for  use,  that  the  num- 
er  of  channels  through  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  world  grows  ever  less 
and  less.  But  there  is  another,  and 
that  a  very  large,  army  of  writers  for 
the  Press,  and  in  that  army  ‘‘  A  Con- 
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tributor”  has  a  place.  In  it  are  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  who  circulate 
their  productions  profusely  among  edi¬ 
tors.  A  great  volume  of  their  work 
passes  under  my  eye.  Sometimes  the 
manuscript  bears  the  marks  of  many 
journeys  through  the  post.  Sometimes 
it  has  the  ornament  of  a  fresh  front 
page  to  disguise  its  age  and  its  history 
of  misfortune  ;  often  it  is  accompaniea 
by  a  note,  which,  to  me  personally, 
seems  touchingly  pathetic.  The  writ¬ 
ers  of  these  notes  ought  to  read  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  Thorns  in  the  Cushion; 
so  reading  they  would  learn  that  ap¬ 
peals  ad  misericordiam  may  pain  the 
editor,  but  must  not  bo  permitted  to 
influence  his  judgment.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  the  weekly  review,  and  the  daily 
paper  are  offered  to  the  public  which 
refuses  to  make  any  allowance  for  im¬ 
perfections  in  the  finished  production, 
and  does  not  see  the  heart  breaking 
plea  which  accompanied  it  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  office.  In  this  same  genus  of 
peripatetic  manuscript  is  a  species 
emanating  from  writers  who  deserve 
no  sympathy  at  all.  They  are  more 
irrational  and  not  less  troublesome  than 
the  prowling  cabman.  He,  at  worst, 
confines  his  importunity  to  wayfarers 
who  appear  likely  to  be  able  to  engage 
I  him.  They,  on  the  contrary,  waste 
innumerable  postage  stamps  in  for¬ 
warding  to  editors  utterly  hopeless 
manuscripts  which,  by  their  very  tone 
and  length,  prove  that  the  writers  have 
never  so  much  as  wasted  a  thought 
upon  the  character  and  the  quality  of 
the  paper  conducted  by  the  editor  upon 
whom  they  design  to  inflict  trouble. 
How  many  Radical  squibs  have  been 
placed  into  Tory  letter-boxes?  How 
many  Tory  essays  have  been  hurled  at 
Radical  editors?  Why  do  women  at¬ 
tempt  to  storm  the  fortresses  of  serious 
journals  with  columns  of  so-called  gos¬ 
sip,  the  said  gossip  consisting  of  stale 
scandal  and  rubbish  about  chiffons  ? 
All  these  time-wasting  insults  are  flung 
at  numberless  editors  every  day.  Yet, 
even  at  the  most  unpromising  con¬ 
tribution,  the  editor  must  glance,  for, 
in  the  accumulated  mass,  he  may 
chance  to  find  that  pearl  without 
price,  a  useful  contributor,  who,  pace 
“  A  Contributor,”  is  uncommonly  like 
to  a  black  swan.  But  that  is  no  excuse 
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for  the  reckless  want  of  consideration 
of  the  general  contributor  whose  con¬ 
duct  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
keeps  a  clerk  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that,  with  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of 
heterogeneous  publications  before  him, 
he  may  send  on  to  the  next  station,  so 
to  speak,  the  rejected  addresses  of  the 
morning’s  mail. 

After  making  all  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  disappointment  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  writers,  after  admitting  that  no 
honest  editor  can  expect  to  be  pojiular 
among  contributors,  the  plain  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  casual  contributor  docs 
not  understand  his  true  position.  His 
demands  are  frequentlv  unreasonable, 
and  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  receives  far  more  consid¬ 
eration  than  he  deserves.  ‘‘!Not  to 
answer  a  civil  letter  on  business  is  at 
once  ill-bred  and  unbusinesslike,  wheth¬ 
er  the  recipient  occupies  an  editorial 
chair  or  not.”  So  writes  “  A  Con¬ 
tributor”  :  but  the  observation  is  un¬ 
sound  and  absurd.  In  my  private 
capacity,  I  receive,  every  day,  civil  and 
even  fulsome  letters  on  business,  offer¬ 
ing  to  lend  me  money,  to  sell  me  cigars, 
wine,  baby’s  socks,  and  a  thousand 
things.  The  writers  offer  me  some¬ 
thing  I  do  not  require  or  cannot  afford 
to  buy  ;  and  I  answer,  as  no  doubt  ‘‘  A 
Contributor”  answers,  by  silence.  In 
strict  logic  the  uninvited  contributor 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
the  volunteer  money-lender.  When 
unasked  he  sends  his  goods  on  ap¬ 
proval,  in  the  face  of  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  rejected  articles  cannot  be 
returned,  he  stands  in  the  same  position 
as  the  tobacconists  who  send  out  sam¬ 
ple  boxes  of  cigarettes.  But  he  obtains 
far  more  courteous  treatment  than  is 
accorded  to  the  tradesman.  An  at¬ 
tempt,  at  the  least,  is  made  to  read  the 
most  ill- written  manuscript ;  sometimes 
it  is  even  sent  up  to  the  printers  in  the 
faint  hope  that,  after  they  have  wres¬ 
tled  with  it,  the  meaning  of  the  scrawl 
may  be  extracted.  If  it  be  rejected,  it 
is  almost  invariably  returned,  whether 
stampe  have  been  enclosed  or  not. 
Such  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all  repu¬ 
table  publications  ;  there  are,  however, 
a  few  exceptions  in  the  shape  of  papers 
which  give  distinct  notice  that  they 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  return  un- 
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suitable  contributions.  These  papers 
aie  perfectly  well  known,  their  rule  of 
business  is  strictly  honest,  and  the  man 
who  runs  the  risk  of  submitting  articles 
to  them  and  loses  his  venture  has  none 
but  himself  to  blame.  Most  editors, 
however,  return  that  which  they  can¬ 
not  use,  and  when  they  fail  to  do  so, 
the  reason  is  one  out  of  three.  The 
first  is  the  most  common  :  the  contribu¬ 
tor  has  not  affixed  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  manuscript,  and  as  the 
pretty  note  explaining  the  virtues  of 
the  article  which  came  at  the  same 
time  has  been  destroyed,  nobody  knows 
to  whom  the  contribution  belongs.  1 
have  scores  of  articles  in  a  cupboard  to 
which  this  statement  applies.  The 
second  reason  is  less  common,  but  not 
rare.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  persist¬ 
ency  with  which  some  writers  continue 
to  submit  articles  after  they  have  been 
requested  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
The  third  reason  is  that  articles  are 
sometimes  retained  because,  in  holiday 
time,  when  good  writers  are  lazy,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  matter  of  slightly 
inferior  quality. 

But  contributors  go  beyond  all  limits 
of  reason  when  they  demand  that  the 
question  whether  their  work  shall  be 
accepted  or  rejected  and  returned  shall 
be  decided  within  a  limited  period  of 
time.  The  organ  over  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  preside  is  not  of  daily  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare  on  press  day,  as  a  contributor 
with  any  sense  in  his  head  must  know 
full  well.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  rare  for 
me  to  receive  a  great  roll  of  paper  on 
press  day,  and  when  I  open  it  a  few 
days  later,  to  find  that  it  contains  a  re¬ 
quest,  or  blunt  demand,  that  the 
offered  contribution  shall  be  sent  back 
Iw  return  of  post  if  not  accepted, 
from  “  A  Contributor’s”  point  of 
view,  I  suppose,  1  ought  to  be  peni¬ 
tent  ;  but  in  truth  I  feel  not  a  pang  of 
remorse  in  the  matter.  The  editor  is 
not  the  servant  of  the  contributor,  but 
of  him  concerning  whom  the  writer  of 
the  article  under  consideration  observes 
generically  “  the  proprietor  is  a  com¬ 
mon  trader,  whose  profoundly  com¬ 
mercial  instincts  are  the  curse  of  hon¬ 
est  journalism.”  Here  is  fine  high¬ 
falutin  nonsense  for  you,  written  by  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  who,  after  writing 


for  twenty  publications,  after  taking 
all  the  money  he  could  obtain  for  his 
work,  and  taking  payment  twice  on 
one  occasion,  always  turns  round  and 
bites  the  hand  that  fed  him. 

Of  some  of  the  minor  grievances  of 
“  A  Contributor”  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  at  any  length.  He  is  pleased  to 
object  to  the  various  ways  in  which  edi¬ 
tors  do  their  work.  Euphues  Junior, 
he  tells  ns,  used  to  “  sprinkle  the  pages 
of  his  contributors”  with  peculiar 
phrases,  tricks,  and  mannerisms.  That 
is  true  enough,  but  it  has  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  editor  thus  described 
applied  this  method  consistently  and 
with  the  set  purpose  of  giving  unity  of 
tone  to  his  paper,  that  his  practice  was 
well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
that  his  regular  staff  held  him  in  an 
affectionate  esteem  which  did  honor  to 
him  and  to  them.  When  the  casual 
contributor  objected  to  the  process  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  course  was 
open  to  him.  But  a  contributor  can¬ 
not  pocket  his  money  and  expose  his 
bleeding  heart  at  the  same  time,  any 
more  than  he  can  introduce  his  wife  to 
an  old  love  and  talk  of  blighted  affec¬ 
tions.  “A  Contributor”  objects  also 
to  little  Gudgeon  — I  may  be  Gudgeon 
for  all  I  know — whose  ‘‘  alterations  are 
conceived  in  a  niggling  mood  and  de¬ 
signed  to  water  down  any  spirit  shown 
by  the  contributor  to  a  standard  of  gen¬ 
eral  feebleness.”  Perhaps  Gudgeon 
discovered  that  some  contributors  mis¬ 
took  vulgarity  for  spirit ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  most  of  us  will  agree  with  Gudgeon 
in  insisting  upon  “  grammatical  preci¬ 
sion  or  something  of  that  kind.” 
Gudgeon  also  seems  to  have  distrusted 
‘‘  A  Contributor’s”  accuracy ;  and 
Gudgeon  appears  to  have  been  justly 
suspicious,  for  the  aggrieved  one  com¬ 
plains  of  another  editor,  who  left  him 
to  himself,  mistakes  and  all,  and  com¬ 
mends  The  Times  for  improving  his 
work  by  suppressing  indiscreet  words, 
inserting  fresh  paragraphs,  and  rear¬ 
ranging  stops.  This  confession  does 
not  leave  the  firm  conviction  that  “  A 
Contributor”  is  a  finished  or  perfect 
writer.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
must  expect  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
altered,  more  or  less,  by  various  editors 
according  to  their  individual  tastes  ; 
but  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that,  in 
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signed  articles,  obvious  slips  only  ought 
to  be  touched  by  the  editorial  hand. 

The  man,  or  woman,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  twenty  publications  has,  like 
our  old  friend  “  one  who  has  fired 
20,000  shots  at  marks,”  some  sound  ad¬ 
vice  to  give  to  the  beginner.  By  all 
means  let  him  who  would  make  his 
way  in  that  part  of  the  literary  king¬ 
dom  over  which  editors  reign  eschew 
introductions  as  he  would  poison.  Es¬ 
pecially  let  him  avoid  introductions 
given  by  one  editor  to  another.  In 
such  cases  the  second  editor  thinks  the 
first  a  bore,  for  good  contributors  are 
not  to  be  picked  up  by  the  wayside, 
and  the  editor  who  finds  one  has  a 
retty  way  of  keeping  him  to  himself, 
o,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  intro¬ 
duced  is  suspected  by  the  introducee  of 
being  a  nuisance  of  whom  the  intro¬ 
ducer  wishes  to  be  rid.  This  suspicion 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  introducee  at  the 
outset,  and  if  he  overcomes  it  by  sub¬ 
mitting  a  sound  and  acceptable  article, 
he  does  no  more  than  he  might  have 
done  just  as  well  by  submitting  the 
article  in  the  first  instance.  In  fact, 
there  is  always  a  market  for  good  wares, 
and  they  stand  in  no  need  of  the  puff 
preliminary  ;  nay,  they  have  a  better 
chance  without  it.  With  commonplace 
stuff,  of  course,  the  market  is  glutted, 
and  circumstances  will  sometimes  com-' 

Eel  the  publication  of  a  good  deal  of  it. 

>ut  the  beginner  must  not  delude  him¬ 
self  into  the  belief  that  his  common¬ 
place  productions  will  secure  the  honor 
of  print  for  many  a  long  day,  for  men 
who  have  done  good  work  in  the  past 
and  will  do  good  work  in  the  future 
have,  it  is  submitted  very  properly,  a 
stronger  call  on  the  editor.  In  short, 
the  new  man  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
has  something  of  striking  merit  to  offer 
if  he  hopes  to  hear  that  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  On  this  point,  however,  he 
rarely  feels  difficulty.  His  satisfaction 
with  his  own  work,  he  usually  calls  it 
craftsmanship,  is  instinctive. 

The  advice  to  eschew  personal  visits 
is  also  wisely  given  by  ‘‘  A  Contribu¬ 
tor.”  On  a  great  daily  journal  no 
doubt  daily  consultation  is  necessary 
between  the  leader-writers  and  the  edi¬ 
tor.  But  that  is  because  the  policy  of 
the  paper  on  this  question  or  that  has 
to  be  settled  in  view  of  the  most  recent 


news  in  the  world  of  politics.  Occa¬ 
sional  interviews  are  necessary  between 
editor  and  leader-writers  on  weekly 
publications  ;  but  here  there  is  more 
time  than  in  the  case  of  the  daily 
paper,  and  most  of  the  consultation  is 
done  by  correspondence.  But  with 
this  kind  of  article  the  beginner  has  no 
concern,  and  he  will  be  wasting  his 
time  by  attempting  to  force  an  entry 
into  the  leading  columns  with  any  po¬ 
litical  article  before  he  is  invited. 
Nor  will  he  be  so  invited  until  he  has 
proved  his  capacity  by  writing  forcibly, 
gracefully,  and  judiciously  upon  mat¬ 
ters  of  minor  importance  ;  and,  when 
the  invitation  comes,  he  will  be  well- 
advised  to  remember  that  the  work  into 
which  he  is  about  to  plunge  is  far 
more  difficult  and  far  more  dangerous 
to  his  reputation  than  that  on  which 
he  was  engaged  before. 

It  follows  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  contributor  or  would-be  con¬ 
tributor  should  attempt  to  see  the  edi¬ 
tor — whether  he  is  likely  to  succeed  or 
not  is  another  matter — in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  And  there  are  a  good  many 
reasons  why  he  should  not  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Every  editor,  when  he  is  at  his 
office,  is  full  of  occupation.  He  has  a 
vast  amount  of  correspondence  to  read, 
many  letters  to  answer,  many  schemes 
to  think  over,  books  to  send  out  for  re¬ 
view,  subjects  of  leading  articles  to  se¬ 
lect,  the  policy  of  the  paper  to  settle, 
proofs  to  read,  MSS.  to  sit  in  Judg¬ 
ment  upon.  The  caller  may  be  the 
very  man  whom  the  editor  would  be 
delighted  to  meet  at  the  club  or  at  din¬ 
ner  ;  in  the  office  he  is  for  the  most 
part  an  unmitigated  bore,  and,  experto 
crede,  he,  or  she,  is  uncommonly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of.  The  busy  men  and 
women,  the  writers  who  are  established, 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  calls,  and  are 
able  to  realize  that  the  penny  post  oper¬ 
ates  with  punctuality  and  despatch. 
But  to  the  writers,  or  embryo-writers, 
who  are  at  a  loose  end,  time  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance.  Having  no  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  next  to  none,  they  will 
travel  miles  to  see  the  editor,  and  to 
him,  having  caught  him,  they  will  dis¬ 
course  gently  upon  golf,  or  bicycling, 
or  literature  in  general,  or  on  their 
family  history.  In  time,  perhaps  after 
ten  minutes,  perhaps  after  half  an 
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hour,  and  when  the  victim  is  beginning 
to  fiddle  with  the  door-handle,  the  con¬ 
tributor  suggests  a  subject,  and,  unless 
it  is  too  manifestly  ridiculous,  the  edi¬ 
tor  says  he  would  like  to  see  the  article, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  it  submitted. 
In  effect  no  advance  has  been  made, 
for  the  article  might  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  without  all  this  trouble,  and  for 
“middles”  almost  any  subject  will 
serve  if  it  is  treated  skilfully.  The 
treatment  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  whole  matter.  Roast  Pig,  Letts’s 
Diary,  Ribbons,  do  not  sound  the  most 
promising  subjects  in  creation,  but 
Charles  Lamb  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
wrote  about  them,  and  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  any  conceivable  topic  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  charm  the  world. 

But  this  is  parenthesis.  Let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  contributor.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  this  permission  to  write,  which 
he  never  required,  he  proceeds  to  sug¬ 
gest  confidently  that  a  few  books, 
books  upon  which  the  authors  have 
lavished  endless  labor  and  such  ability 
as  they  possessed,  should  be  entrusted 
to  him  for  review.  That  attack  par¬ 
ried,  he  invites  the  editor  to  appoint 
him  dramatic  critic  in  ordinary,  but 
the  request  is  received  coldly.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  ask  for  books  to  review, 
or  to  volunteer  for  dramatic  criticism, 
is  the  mark  of  the  amateur.  At  last 
the  visitor  is  induced  to  go,  the  editor 
wades  through  a  page  of  manuscript, 
and,  as  he  turns  to  the  next,  a  fresh 
visitor  is  announced. 

It  is  a  weary  business,  and  the  late¬ 
comers  must  not  complain  if  they  meet 
with  curt  answers.  Any  man  or  wom¬ 
an  who  has  to  listen  to  half-a-dozen 
folks  in  succession  blowing  their  own 
trumpets — to  be  sure,  poor  souls,  if 
they  did  not  blow  them  there  would  be 
no  braying  of  trumpets  at  all — is  liable 
to"^  grow  snort  in  the  temper.  And  to 
this  trumpet-blowing  there  is  no  limit. 
One  contributor,  who  had  written  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  me,  observed  complacently  that 
it  would  be  delightful  to  see  my  publi¬ 
cation  brilliant  in  every  line,  and  that 
he,  or  she  (cart- ropes  would  not  draw 
the  sex  from  me)  could  ensure  that  by 
writing  more  for  me.  Another,  after 
some  offered  MS.  of  which  I  had  the 
hardihood  to  disapprove  had  been  re¬ 
jected,  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  had  a 


supreme  contempt  for  youth  and  orig¬ 
inality.  Another  has  complained  of 
the  refusal  of  a  contribution  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  quite  up  to  his  usual 
standard.  No  doubt  it  was,  but  he 
forgot  that  there  was  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  also.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  volunteer  will  criticise,  crudely, 
but  with  virulence,  an  article  that  has 
appeared  recently.  In  such  cases  it  is 
my  invariable  practice  to  reply  that  I 
wrote  the  article  in  question  with  my 
own  hand.  This  answer  is  not  always 
true  ;  though  it  has  been  true  on  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but  it  is  always  effective,  is, 
indeed,  the  only  deadly  repartee  to 
what,  in  my  firm  opinion,  is  an  act  of 
gratuitous  insolence.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  whether  these  visitors  of  mine 
go  away  thinking  that  their  cause  has 
been  advanced. 

In  effect,  after  want  of  considera¬ 
tion,  illegible  hand-writing,  writing 
four  times  as  much  as  they  are  asked 
to,  using  technical  or  foreign  phrases 
which  they  do  not  understand  and 
somebody  else  has  to  verify,  and  incor¬ 
rigible  unpunctuality,  the  worst  fault 
of  bad  contributors — good  contributors 
have  no  faults — is  an  almost  incredible 
vanity.  That  vanity  is,  1  understand, 
a  mark  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
and  I  know  I  once  made  an  enemy  for 
life  of  a  flautist  (quite  deliberately,  for 
1  loathed  his  instrument)  by  telling 
him  that  another  man  could  play  the 
flute.  Certainly  that  particular  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  artistic  temperament 
seems  to  be  acquired  with  considerable 
ease,  and  once  acquired,  to  be  ineradi¬ 
cable.  You  may  detect  it,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  first  two  pages  of  “  A  Con¬ 
tributor’s”  article.  I  extract  his  words  : 

“  There  is  only  one  editor  whom  I  shoald 
like  to  kick.  He  directs  the  destinies  of  a 
famous  periodical,  and  his  name  is  known  far 
and  wide.  1  offered  him  an  article  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  current  interest.  He  took  it,  and  kept 
it  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  place  the 
thing  elsewhere  at  the  time.  Then  he  sent  it 
back,  but  meantime  he  had  appropriated  my 
idea  and  had  got  some  one  else,  supposed  to 
be  an  authority,  to  write  another  article  on 
the  same  subject.  He  may  be  an  honorable 
man,  and  this  manoeuvre  may  have  been 
within  his  rights,  but  according  to  my  notions 
it  was  a  dirty  trick,  entirely  opposed  to  the 
unwritten  law  of  honorable  journalism,  which 
scrupulously  respects  property  in  ideas.  He 
was  quite  at  liberty  to  reject  my  contribution. 
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and  even  to  commission  some  one  else  to  do  seemed  to  me  unwise,  and  calculated 


the  same  thing,  bat  then  he  should  have  told 
me  so  at  once,  and  not  have  kept  me  ont  of 
the  market  until  it  was  too  late  to  compete 
with  him  in  the  pages  of  a  rival.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  did  publish  my  article  elsewhere, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
attracted  a  good  deal  more  attention  than  his 
substitute,  which  was,  indeed,  very  poor  stuff, 
written  to  order  and  in  a  hurry  by  a  man  who 
had  really  nothing  to  say." 

As  to  the  kicking,  as  I  once  told  a 
blustering  peer  who  asked  me  whether 
kicking  an  editor  was  as  expensive  as 
running  a  theatre  (he  had  tried  both 
with  signal  ill-success),  a  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  editor.  But 
the  point  for  consideration  is  the  van¬ 
ity  of  “  A  Contributor.”  He  offered 
an  article  “  on  a  subject  of  current  in¬ 
terest.”  The  editor  did  not  publish 
it,  returned  it  after  a  time,  and  pub¬ 
lished  another  article  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  The  other  article  was  “  very 
poor  stuff,  written  to  order  and  in  a 
hurry  by  a  man  who  had  really  nothing 
to  say.”  “  Poor  stuff”  is  “  A  Con¬ 
tributor’s”  opinion,  ”  written  to  order 
and  in  a  hurry”  is  a  mere  guess  in  the 
dark,  and  “  A  Contributor”  secured 
publication  elsewhere,  so  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of.  Yet  he  complained 
that  his  “  idea”  was  appropriated. 
What  idea?  Surely  not  the  subject, 
for  no  man  can  presume  to  claim  the 
monopoly  of  a  subject  of  current  inter¬ 
est  ;  surely,  also,  not  the  idea  contained 
in  “  A  Contributor’s”  article,  for  the 
second  article  was  “  very  poor  stuff,” 
written  “  by  a  man  who  had  really 
nothing  to  say,”  whereas  he  would 
clearly  have  possessed  a  mine  of  ideas 
if  ho  had  seen  “  A  Contributor’s” 
masterpiece.  In  fact,  ‘‘  A  Contribu¬ 
tor”  contradicts  himself  many  times 
over.  Strange,  however,  as  it  may 
seem,  this  complaint  is  not  unusual. 
In  very  young  days  I  have  been  dis¬ 
posed,  but  never  quite  foolish  enough 
at  last,  to  make  it  in  relation  to  essays 
that  have  failed.  But  it  has  always 


to  expose  me  to  hatred,  ridicule,  and 
contempt.  Later  experience,  however, 
shows  mo  that  it  is  far  from  being  rare 
for  the  suggestion  to  be  made,  some¬ 
times  in  very  abusive  terms.  There  is, 
however,  a  plain  truth  which  may  be 
impressed  uj)on  the  small  fry  of  con¬ 
tributors.  In  subjects  of  current  in¬ 
terest  it  is  farcical  that  any  man  or 
woman  should  claim  copyright.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult,  impossible  to  me,  to 
conceive  any  subject  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern,  interesting  or  uninteresting,  with 
which  any  writer  can  claim  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  deal ;  nor  can  he  acquire 
such  a  right  by  sending  an  article  to  an 
editor.  If  Jones  offers  me  an  article 
on  the  Education  Bill,  or  China  and 
Japan,  or  shipwrecks,  or  what  you  will, 
may  I  not  direct  Robinson  to  take  the 
subject  in  hand  ?  The  very  suggestion 
that  the  ”  unw’ritten  law  of  honorable 
journalism”  prohibits  me  is  childish. 
Of  course,  if  I  gave  Robinson  the  arti¬ 
cle  by  Jones  to  read  before  he  wrote, 
the  matter  would  carry  a  different  com¬ 
plexion.  But  even  if  editors  were 
knaves,  they  would  not  dare  be  guilty 
of  this  dishonesty  ;  for  Robinson  would 
protest.  Again,  as  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right  in  subjects,  though  there  may  be 
a  moral  copyright  in  the  method  of 
treating  them,  so  there  is  no  monopoly 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  obvious  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  lamentable  truth  that 
half  the  literary  coincidences  of  history 
are  due.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
the  esteemed  contributor  to  realize  that 
the  comments  which  he  deemed  sage, 
and  the  criticism  which  seemed  to  him 
acute  and  original  as  he  wrote,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  comments  and  the  criticism 
which  every  man  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  would  offer  on  the  same  topic. 
But  editors,  to  their  sorrow,  find  by 
experience  that  there  is  a  weary  monot¬ 
ony  in  the  originality  and  the  sapience 
of  many  contributors. — National  Re¬ 
view. 
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THROUGH  TOURAINE  ON  WHEELS. 

BY  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


I  LISTENED  not  loiig  siiice  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  what  invention  had  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  human  happiness  and 
ease.  Wine,  weaving,  and  money, 
steam,  telegraphy,  and  lucifer-matches 
— each  received  the  consideration  to 
which  undoubtedly  it  is  entitled  ;  but 
the  conclave,  having  rejected  the  claims 
of  all  these  to  the  palm,  separated  with¬ 
out  agreeing  on  the  relative  merits  of 
wheels  and  elastic  bands — for  every¬ 
body,  it  seemed,  shrank  from  contem¬ 
plating  existence  in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  palliatives  of  discom¬ 
fort. 

Pondering  over  the  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced  in  favor  of  each  of 
these  crowning  boons  to  leaden-footed, 
wooden-hngered  humanity,  and  feeling 
wholly  unable  to  decide  which  should 
be  surrendered  were  one  called  on  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  1  wended  my  way 
slowly  to  take  the  train.  Train — ah, 
wheels !  methought ;  no  wheels,  no 
train,  eh  ?  Well ;  suppose  there  were 
no  trains,  the  necessity  for  perpetually 
catching  them  would  disappear  ;  one 
of  the  bitterest  ingredients  would  be 
struck  out  of  life,  and  think  what  a  lot 
we  should  save  in  cab-fares  !  Wish  I 
had  thought  of  that  sooner  :  I  might 
have  dashed  into  the  discussion  and 
carried  a  triumphant  verdict  in  favor 
of  elastic  bands  ;  for,  seeing  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  foolish  enough  to  con¬ 
trive  trains,  cabs,  and  other  destroyers 
of  tranquillity,  involving  incessant 
posts  and  everlasting  packings,  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  stand  the  wear 
of  civilization  without  elastic  bands  ? 

But  just  as  this  conviction  had 
dawned  on  my  halting  apprehension, 
it  was  dispelled  by  a  very  simple  inci¬ 
dent.  My  eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  a 
Newhaven  fishwife,  waiting,  like  my¬ 
self,  only  with  infinitely  more  patience, 
for  the  train.  Such  a  figure  surely 
can  never  be  without  interest,  because, 
except  the  Ayrshire  dairymaids,  these 
fishwives  are  the  only  people  in  Scot¬ 
land  who  have  retained  in  their  pecul¬ 
iar  dress,  always  neat,  fresh,  and  be¬ 
coming,  the  traditions  of  national  cos¬ 


tume.  Who  can  be  grateful  enough  to 
them  for  doing  so,  in  these  days  of 
“  bowler”  hats  and  aniline  dyes? 

So  I  gazed  on  this  fishwife  with  be¬ 
nign  approval. 

But  presently  it  became  plain  that  it 
was  not  well  with  the  poor  woman. 
She  had  laid  down  her  basket  and  seat¬ 
ed  herself,  wearily  sighing.  Her  cheek 
was  sallow  and  sunken  ;  elbows  on 
knees,  she  pressed  her  brow  with  both 
hands  :  evidently  her  head  was  aching 
badly.  Yet  her  brow,  the  seat  of  her 
pain,  was  just  where  the  weight  would 
press  when  she  resumed  her  load. 
Poor  thing  1  how  much  more  easily 
she  could  have  carried  her  fish  in  a 
wheelbarrow  than  in  the  picturesque 
creel  prescribed  by  immemorial  custom 
of  her  people.  A  wheelbarrow  !  Elas¬ 
tic  bands  would  afford  her  no  relief — 
the  revulsion  of  opinion  is  obvious — 
after  all,  wheels  minister  more  to  gen¬ 
eral  convenience  than  the  other  immor¬ 
tal  invention  in  favor  of  which  I  had 
pronounced  a  verdict 

This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  a  recent  tour  along  the 
Loire  on  a  bicycle.  In  fact,  this  latest 
development  of  the  wheel  has  done  a 
good  deal  toward  restoring  that  of 
which  a  previous  one,  railways  to  wit, 
had  robbed  us— the  wayside  inn,  the 
unconscious  village,  the  tranquil  wood¬ 
land,  the  little  old  churches,  of  which 
tourists,  rushing  from  cathedral  to  cas¬ 
tle,  from  minster  to  museum,  had  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  take  account.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  of  all  regions  in  France,  per¬ 
haps  none,  as  viewed  from  the  railway, 
oppresses  the  traveller  more  persistent¬ 
ly  with  the  monotony  of  affluent  culti¬ 
vation  than  the  seventy  miles  lying  be¬ 
tween  Orleans  and  Tours.  Just  as 
none  of  the  wooded  beauties  of  Clydes¬ 
dale  is  revealed  to  one  travelling  by 
rail  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  (sure- 
W  the  most  dismal  route  in  the  United 
Kingdom),  so  here  the  painful  dili¬ 
gence  of  man  has  reduced  the  whole 
plateau  to  uniform  fertility,  and  no 
sign  is  visible  of  the  many  fascinating 
places  that  lie  apart.  In  both  coun- 
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tries  the  names  of  stations  stir  a  host 
of  historic  associations,  but  before  these 
can  be  reviewed,  the  train  moves  on, 
and  the  clew  is  broken. 

But  on  a  bike  (or,  as  they  nickname 
it  more  musically  in  France,  avUo)  one 
traverses  the  ancient  highways,  free  to 
linger  or  to  hurry  on  ;  and,  in  France 
at  least,  one  is  reasonably  sure  of  fine 
weather,  and  perfectly  so  of  good  cheer 
and  superlative  roads.  In  this  favored 
land,  too,  the  cyclist  meets  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  consideration  which  French 
railway  officials  do  not  always  vouch¬ 
safe  to  the  ordinary  passenger.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  by  reason  of  the  democratic 
character  of  the  hicycletie  that  its  rider 
is  accorded  in  France  facilities  greatly 
more  liberal  than  any  that  may  be 
wrung  from  English  railway  compa¬ 
nies— always  provided  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring 
Club.*  If  he  is  not — he  will  meet  with 
the  customary  harshness  :  he  must  pay 
duty  on  his  machine,  no  matter  how 
archaic  may  be  its  design  or  how  shab¬ 
by  its  appearance,  and  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  French  railways  will  be  the 
usual  one — that  they  are  contrived  to 
impede  rather  than  to  facilitate  loco¬ 
motion,  and  that  the  unfluent  foreign¬ 
er  who  ventures  on  them  does  so  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  imprisonment  for  life, 
having  first  suffered  forfeiture  of  all 
his  movable  goods. 

But  let  him  display  the  magic  circlet 
of  card  bestowed  by  the  Touring  Club 
on  its  members,  and  all  difficulties  will 
be  smoothed  away.  His  bicycle,  for 
conveying  which  from  London  to 
Calais  the  London  and  Chatham  Com¬ 
pany  charged  him  7s.  6f?.,  may  be  reg¬ 
istered  for  any  distance  on  each  line 
for  ten  centimes,  and  the  porters  vie 
with  each  other  in  careful  handling  and 
stowing  this  most  troublesome  form  of 
baggage.  Hence,  whereas  the  English 
company  charged,  as  has  been  said,  15s. 
for  carrying  our  two  bicycles  100  miles, 
the  French  companies  of  Le  Nord  and 
of  Orleans  conveyed  them  258  miles  for 
about 

In  deciding  to  descend  the  Loire 
from  Orleans  we  committed  a  blunder, 
which  every  bicyclist  will  appreciate  on 


*  Offices,  47  Victoria  Street,  London,  8.W. 
Annual  subscription,  3s.  6d. 


being  reminded  that  the  prevailing 
wind  of  that  region  in  April  is  wester¬ 
ly.  It  would  have  lessened  the  labor 
vastly  had  we  begun  at  Nantes  and 
worked  up  with  the  wind  astern  ;  for 
nobody  knows  till  he  has  tried  how 
much  resistance  is  caused  even  by  a 
light  head-wind.  It  throws  quite  a 
new  light  on  the  feelings  of  beasts  of 
draught ;  for  if  such  be  the  effect  of 
wind  on  the  figure  of  a  single  cyclist, 
what  must  it  be  on  a  wagon-tilt  or  om¬ 
nibus  ? 

From  Orleans  itself  nearly  all  that 
owed  its  interest  to  age  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  in  trying  to  reconstruct 
the  scene  of  the  Maid’s  gallant  exploit 
one  is  hampered  more  than  in  most 
places  by  the  obliteration  of  ancient 
limits  and  landmarks  ;  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  commemorative  statues,  tablets, 
and  bronzes  are  of  little  assistance  to 
the  imagination.  The  cathedral  of 
Saint  Croix  is  an  affront — an  elaborate 
imposture.  Viewed  from  afar,  dim  in 
the  pearly  haze,  its  great  twin  towers 
and  lofty  nave  (the  roof  is  100  feet 
high)  give  promise  of  a  noble  building  ; 
but  a  nearer  approach  betrays  the  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  mimicry  of  an  older 
style — a  bolder  fraud,  but  not  less  dis¬ 
appointing,  than  Strawberry  Hill. 
Over  the  west  door  is  a  composition  of 
robust  angels,  pillowed  in  tumbling 
clouds,  supporting  a  huge  blank  es¬ 
cutcheon.  It  was  not  always  blank, 
though  ;  it  was  Republican  zeal  that 
caused  the  Bourbon  lilies  which  once 
it  bore  to  be  carefully  chiselled  away. 
Nothing  betrays  the  vulgarity  of  the 
architect  more  surely  than  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  great  rose-windows.  The  build¬ 
ers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  introduced  this  feature  very 
sparingly,  to  give  special  richness  to  a 
transept  gable  or  west  front,  and  never 
indulged  in  such  a  tour-deforce  in 
stone  merely  to  show  their  own  clever¬ 
ness  ;  but  no  such  modesty  restrained 
the  architects  of  Saint  Croix,  who  have 
scooped  out  rose- windows  wherever 
they  could  find  room. 

A  number  of  good  houses  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance  of  Francois  I.  lurk  in  some 
of  the  older  streets  ;  notably  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one,  28  Rue  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Re- 
couvrance,  now  a  warehouse,  but  with 
the  carving  in  delicate  relief  faithfully 
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preserved  in  the  exquisite  limestone  of 
the  Loire. 

Severely  as  it  has  been  first  battered, 
and  then  restored  and  improved  into 
commonplace,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Orleannais  has  a  smiling,  kindly 
aspect ;  and  the  environs  are  pretty  by 
reason  of  the  market-gardeners  who 
there  abound,  and  give  more  attention 
than  is  usual  with  their  kind  to  the 
rearing  of  fair  flowers.  Evelyn,  who 
was  here  in  1644,  mentions  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  that  the  roads  and  streets  of  Or¬ 
leans  were  “  ample  and  straite,  so  well 
paved  with  a  kind  of  pibble  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  neater  town  in  France.”  A 
good  deal  more  of  the  “  pibble”  re¬ 
mains  than  is  at  all  agreeable  to  those 
who  do  journey  on  bicycles  ;  but  it  was 
worth  a  run  of  five  miles  or  so,  mainly 
over  this  execrable  pav^y  to  the  Ch&teau 
de  la  Source,  where  the  Loiret  wells 
full-grown  and  lucent  from  a  green 
prairie,  were  it  only  to  gaze  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  magnolia  on  the  terrace  there. 
It  is  a  tree  of  the  Yuhlan  variety,  which 
puts  forth  flowers  before  its  leaves, 
standing  about  25  feet  high — and,  when 
we  saw  it,  was  a  pyramid  of  fragrant 
shell-like  chalices  of  ivory  whiteness, 
relieved  against  the  dark  wall  of  the 
chkteau  behind  ;  below,  the  beautiful 
image  was  repeated  in  the  glassy  sur¬ 
face  of  the  source.  The  day  happened 
to  be  still,  by  the  bye,  which  furnished 
the  concierge  who  showed  the  grounds 
with  an  opportunity  for  what  seemed 
to  be  his  only  spontaneous  observation. 
“  Miroir  du  chateau  !”  quoth  he,  halt¬ 
ing  at  a  point  where  the  house  could 
be  seen  reflected  in  the  lake.  Perad- 
venture  he  keeps  something  else  appro¬ 
priate  for  windy  weather  when  the 
miroir  is  shattered,  but  to  all  interro¬ 
gations  he  replied  in  desponding  mono¬ 
syllables. 

This  chkteau  is  marked  in  memory 
by  something  rarer  in  France  than 
either  magnolia  or  miroir — namely,  the 
sweet  contralto  of  a  blackbird.  You 
can’t  eat  your  merle,  you  see,  and  hear 
him  too  ;  and  so  it  has  come  sadly  to 
this,  that  you  may  travel  through 
leagues  of  oak  coppice  in  this  month 
of  April,  when  all  feathered  things 
make  honeymoon,  and  hear  no  song 
but  the  twitter  of  a  few  belated  birds 
of  passage.  Magpies  there  are  in 


plenty,  and  one  is  grateful  for  their 
gay  coats  gleaming  on  the  brown 
wolds  ;  jays  too,  though  their  cheerful 
swearing  may  not  be  heard  in  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  :  above  all,  there  is  the 
yaffle,  or  green  woodpecker,  with  joy¬ 
ous  laugh  ;  for  no  chef  has  been  found 
able  to  turn  these  into  dainty  dishes. 
But  all  the  accomplished  songsters  of 
the  greenwood  and  field  have  been 
swept  into  the  pot,  and  it  is  only  in 
some  private  grounds — “policies,”  as 
Scotsmen  do  use  to  call  them — that  a 
few  blackbirds  and  thrushes  find  har¬ 
bor. 

Leaving  Orleans  by  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  in  which  fair  stream  sure¬ 
ly  more  fishers  cast  the  angle  than  in 
any  other — their  rods  form  a  far- 
stretching  jungle  along  the  shore — one 
enters  upon  a  paradise  for  wheels.  For 
not  only  has  the  road  a  perfect  surface 
— something  between  buff  marble  and 
velvet — but  it  runs  over  a  series  of  low 
wide  ridges,  thus  yielding  that  alterna¬ 
tion  of  easy  gradient  which  is  so  much 
preferable  to  a  dead  level.  Then  al¬ 
most  every  village  holds  a  church  or 
other  buildings,  unrecorded  in  guide¬ 
books,  but  often  of  great  interest  or 
beauty  ;  not  to  mention  a  restaurant 
where  the  fare,  solid  and  fluid,  is  of 
surpassing  excellence.  Meung,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  an  unpretending  little  place 
of  some  3000  inhabitants,  eleven  miles 
from  Orleans — just  the  right  distance 
to  tempt  a  leisurely  couple  like  our¬ 
selves  to  stop  for  dejeuner.  Everybody 
knows  what  sort  of  luncheon  one  might 
expect  in  a  superior  kind  of  village  like 
this  in  England  :  a  good  chop  or  sound 
cold  beef,  with  strong  cheese  to  follow, 
should  be  the  zenith  of  his  expectation, 
and  the  riper  his  experience  the  less 
will  be  his  surprise  if  the  reality  betrays 
the  hope.  Woe  !  too,  to  the  traveller 
in  our  own  dear  land  who  may  not 
drink  beer  and  cannot  relish  whiskey. 
But  his  must  be  a  meticulous  palate 
which  is  not  tickled  with  the  wines  of 
the  Orleannais  and  Touraine  ;  and  as 
for  cookery,  is  not  this  the  very  realm 
of  good  living — the  home  of  Eabelais 
and  the  monks  of  Thelema  ? 

At  Meung  we  were  received  by  the 
same  landlord  who  received  D’Artag- 
nan  on  his  yellow  horse,  for  although 
on  the  signboard  he  is  designated 
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“  Tonneau  jeune,”  he  is  so  old  and 
bent  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  identity.  It  must  have  been  for 
political  reasons  that  he  changed  the 
ancient  title  of  Franc  Meunier,  known 
to  the  “  Trois  Mousquetaires,”  to  the 
colorless  one  of  Hotel  Saint  Jacques. 
In  this  may  be  traced  a  want  of  com¬ 
mercial  acumen  quite  in  keeping  with 
Dumas’  explanatory  parenthesis  to  the 
effect  that  this  landlord  n'Uait  pas 
doue  d’ une grande  perspicacite.  Never¬ 
theless  he  served  us  an  admirable  de¬ 
jeuner — partridge  (though  the  month 
was  K^xW),  friture  of  small  tench  (im¬ 
agine  tench  cooked  in  an  English  way- 
side  tavern  \),jilet,  and— crowning  deli¬ 
cacy — prunes  stewed,  not  in  the  sticky 
syrup  dear  to  “plain  cooks,”  but  in 
red  wine.  There  was  excellent  wine  to 
drink,  too,  both  red  and  white,  and 
we  rose  from  table  in  a  fitting  mood  to 
view  the  really  noble  Norman  abbey 
church,  to  peep  through  iron  gates, 
between  crowded  tree-stems,  at  a 
tempting  chateau  adjoining,  and  to 
examine  the  picturesque  town  gate, 
part  of  the  sixteenth-century  fortifica¬ 
tions. 

Five  miles  farther  lies  Beaugency, 
rather  larger  than  Meung,  of  delight¬ 
fully  medieval  aspect,  and  reputed  to 
produce  the  best  wine  of  the  Orlean- 
nais.  On  returning  from  a  bicycle 
tour  you  are  sure  to  be  asked  repeated¬ 
ly,  “  How  many  miles  a-day  did  you 
run  ?”  and  if  the  answer  be,  “a  mod¬ 
est  forty”  or  so,  a  smile  of  indulgent 
superiority  flits  across  your  athletic 
questioner’s  countenance  as  he  men¬ 
tions  the  daily  hundreds  which  his 
wheels  have  aevoured.  Well,  Beau¬ 
gency  is  precisely  one  of  those  obstacles 
to  rapid  progress  which  abound  in  the 
valley  of  the  Loire.  You  cannot — you 
ought  not  to  spend  less  than  a  couple 
of  hours  in  a  little  town  dignifled  by 
the  memories  of  many  bitter  sieges, 
with  a  bridge  over  the  Loire  out  of  all 
proportion  to  itself — on  twenty-six 
pointed  arches,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  bank  to  bank.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  a  grand  Norman  donjon,  a  flne 
Romanesque  abbey  church,  besides 
other  churches,  towers,  and  houses. 
Of  the  last,  one  retains  along  the  front 
of  the  second  story  an  arcade  of  round 
arches  with  dancetU  moulding,  dating 


from  the  twelfth  century.  Beaugency 
was  one  of  the  towns  delivered  by  Joan 
of  Arc. 

After  leaving  this  fascinating  place, 
the  traveller  encounters  less  frequent 
temptations  to  loiter  by  the  way.  The 
road  becomes  a  trifle  dull,  and  one  be¬ 
gins  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
kilometres  over  English  miles  because 
of  the  greater  frequency  of  distance- 
f-tones.  At  Mer,  7^  miles  from  Beau¬ 
gency,  there  is  a  large  and  ancient  par¬ 
ish  church,  added  to  and  altered  in 
rich  Flamboyant  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  touched  up  by  the  restless 
architects  of  Fran5ois  I.  Three  miles 
farther  lies  Suevres,  a  little  village 
pleasant  with  meandering  brooks,  bur¬ 
geoning  poplars,  and  emerald  meads. 
Recommande  aux  archeologues,  says  the 
“  Guide  Joanne,”  not  without  good 
reason  ;  for  it  possesses  two  churches 
of  singular  interest,  dedicated  to  SS. 
Lubin  and  Christopher.  Saint  Lu- 
bin’s  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  temple,  of  which  Carlovingian 
and  Norman  builders  have  used  the 
material  in  constructing  the  lovely  lit¬ 
tle  edifice  which  now  stands  there,  un¬ 
touched  by  meddlesome  restorers. 

Travellers  by  this  road  may  have 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  double 
avenue  of  fine  elms  which  used  to 
shade  and  shelter  it  for  eight  miles — 
from  the  great  chateau  and  demesne  of 
Menars  to  the  environs  of  Blois.  They 
formed  an  approach  of  fitting  dignity 
to  the  cliff  of  Blois,  on  whi(m,  nearly 
eight  centuries  ago,  Thibault  le  Tri- 
cheur  fixed  his  stronghold.  Alas ! 
those  kindly  trees  are  no  more.  In 
accordance  with  some  inscrutable  de¬ 
cree  of  the  authorities  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  not  only  have  they  been  felled, 
but  their  very  roots  have  been  grubbed 
up,  lest  they  should  presume  to  spring 
again.  About  two  hundred  men  were 
at  work  on  them  as  we  passed  that  way 
last  April,  and  now  the  road  lies  naked 
and  painfully  straight,  with  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  great  ch&teau 
and  the  cathedral,  purple  against  the 
glowing  west.  No  profane  edict  has 
gone  forth  against  the  elms  inside  the 
municipal  bounds,  and  the  children  of 
to-day  will  tell  the  wondering  children 
of  to-morrow  how,  in  the  good  old 
days,  these  trees  stretched  in  rair  array 
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as  far  along  the  highroad  as  Menars. 
Meanwhile,  honored  be  the  burgesses 
of  Blois  for  having  had  care  for  the 
beautj  of  their  suburb,  which,  250 
jears  ago,  was  praised  in  the  diary  of 
John  Evelyn  of  VVootton  for  “  ye  Pall 
Mall,  very  long,  and  so  nobly  shaded 
with  tall  trees  (being  in  ye  midst  of  a 

reate  wood),  that,  unless  that  of  Tours, 

had  not  seen  a  statelier. 

Of  Blois  with  its  checkered  chronicle 
of  shame  and  splendor  there  is  little 
cause  to  treat  here,  so  fully  have  others 
explored  and  written  about  it.  Honore 
de  Balzac  feared  lest  all  that  coming 
generations  should  know  of  the  great 
chateau  should  be  from  his  writings,  so 
much  was  it  decayed  in  his  day  ;  but 
now  its  state  of  repair  is  almost  op¬ 
pressively  complete.  Froissart  was 
chaplain  here  during  the  early  years  of 
Charles  VI.  ;  the  poet  Deschamps  was 
maitre  d'hdtel  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  when  he  brought  hither  his  Ital¬ 
ian  bride,  Valentine  Visconti,  in  1393  ; 
eighteen  years  later  the  power  of  France 
was  broken  at  Agincourt ;  Valentine’s 
son,  Charles,  was  a  prisoner  ;  and  the 
Loire  valley  was  nearly  all  in  English 
hands.  Then  came  the  recouvrance, 
toward  which  the  first  step  was  taken 
at  Blois  in  1429,  when  Joan  of  Arc 
brought  her  standard  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Sauveur,  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle  rock.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  ch&teau 
of  Blois  assumed  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  with  which  so  many  people  are 
familiar  at  this  day.  It  had  been  the 
favorite  residence  of  Louis  XII.,  whose 
daughter  Claude  found  it  easy  to  per¬ 
suade  her  husband,  Fran9ois  I.,  to  add 
largely  to  her  old  home,  for  that  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  king  was  ever  ready  for  lav¬ 
ish  spending  in  stone  and  lime.  The 
return  of  Charles  VIII.  from  his  pre¬ 
posterous  invasion  of  Italy  had  opened 
the  gates  of  France  to  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance,  which,  while  it  swept  away 
the  Flamboyant  decadence  of  northern 
Gothic,  took  a  new  character  on  the 
fresh  soil,  imparting  to  French  domes¬ 
tic  architecture  its  most  enduring  fea¬ 
tures. 

“The  restrained  and  sweet  gravity,”  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  once  said,  “  which  de¬ 
lights  ns  in  the  purest  examples  of  transalpine 


Renaissance,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  too  often 
wanting  in  French  work  of  the  same  class  ; 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  rank  of  a  work  of  art 
is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  emotion  it 
stirs  in  the  beholder,  then  the  creations  of  the 
great  Italians  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  those 
of  the  artists  of  the  French  Renaissance.  For 
vitality  and  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
exuberance  of  fancy,  for  resourceful  ingenuity 
of  construction,  and  for  a  delicate  sense  of 
rhythm  and  proportion,  the  superiority  of  the 
work  of  the  French  is,  in  my  opinion,  con¬ 
spicuous.  ’* 

It  requires  some  courage  to  dissent 
from  conclusions  so  sweetly  reasoned 
by  such  an  accomplished  mind,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  any  “  sense  of 
rhythm  and  proportion”  in  the  shape¬ 
less  mass  and  indiscriminate,  overload¬ 
ed  ornament  of  the  chateau  of  Blois. 
Thousands  of  stone  panels,  carved,  it 
is  true,  with  exceeding  delicacy,  and, 
as  the  concierge  proudly  points  out, 
each  in  a  different  design,  bewilder  the 
eye  with  their  multitude,  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  a  moment’s  repose  ;  and  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  labyrinth  of  cham¬ 
bers  a  single  lofty  doorway,  soaring 
column,  or  steadfast  pediment  to  lift 
one  out  of  the  finicking,  wearisome  de¬ 
tail.  One  turns  with  some  relief  to 
the  later  pavilion  of  Gaston  d’Orleans, 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  deride  for  its 
ponderous  and  pedantic  severity.  In 
short,  considering  the  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantage  of  site — the  precipitous  bluff 
overlooking  the  wide  champaign  and 
sweep  of  the  noble  river — the  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  architects  of  Blois  ac¬ 
complished  so  much,  but  that  they 
failed  to  effect  more. 

A  visit  to  the  enormous  chateau  of 
Chambord,  almost  within  view  of  Blois, 
makes  the  claim  to  rhythm  and  pro¬ 
portion  made  on  behalf  of  French 
builders  of  that  period  appear  even 
more  dubious.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
as  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  has  reminded 
us,  we  do  not  see  now  the  Chambord 
designed  by  Pierre  Nepveu  : 

“  The  broad  foundations  and  heaving  arches 
which  rose  proudly  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
moat  no  longer  impress  the  eye.  The  trun¬ 
cated  mass  squats  ignobly  on  the  turf,  the 
waters  of  the  moat  are  gone  ;  gone  are  the 
deep  embankments  crowned  with  pierced  bal- 
ustrades,  gone  is  the  no  longer  needed  bridge 
with  its  guardian  lions.” 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  hu^e 
pile  always  must  have  been  wanting  in 
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the  primary  charm  of  all  impressive 
architecture — control  and  repose.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  only  one  country  palace 
in  England  which  can  be  compared 
with  Chambord — namely,  Blenheim. 
Most  of  our  great  houses  have  arisen 
out  of  spontaneous  and  occasional  de¬ 
velopment  of  smaller  homes.  Blen¬ 
heim  alone,  like  Chambord,  was  delib¬ 
erately  and  outrageously  extravagant ; 
though  with  this  great  difference  in 
motive,  that  whereas  Chambord,  with 
its  440  apartments  and  stabling  for 
1200  horses,  was  built  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a  king,  Blenheim  was  called 
into  being  as  th^e  gift  of  a  grateful  na¬ 
tion  to  a  great  soldier.  In  fairness  to 
the  French  example,  one  must  imagine 
not  only  the  woodlands  of  Blenheim  to 
have  been  felled  and  replaced  by  ragged 
coppice,  but  all  the  neighboring  hedges 
and  hedgerows  to  have  been  swept  away 
also,  leaving  the  great  house  to  be 
viewed,  for  good  or  ill  effect,  from 
many  miles  around.  Also  it  must  have 
been  stripped  of  all  “  insight,”  as  our 
forefathers  used  to  call  hanging,  car¬ 
ets,  and  furniture.  Nor  must  it  have 
een  allowed  to  become  weather-stained 
— not  a  slate  must  hang  awry,  nor  a 
moulding  have  been  dinted.  Submitted 
to  this  test,  the  English  house  would 
excel  the  French  in  everything  except 
size. 

There  is  no  dignity  in  Chambord. 
The  overloaded,  purposely  irrational 
roof,  the  hideous  lanterns  on  the  flank¬ 
ing  towers,  detract  from  the  one  im¬ 
pressive  quality  of  the  building — its 
vast  extent.  This  excessive  top-hamper 
is  a  vice  characteristic  of  all  French 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Although  it  is  less  conspicuous 
at  Chenonceaux  because  of  the  great 
length  of  that  building,  and  at  Lan- 
geais  because  of  the  great  height  and 
strength  of  the  walls  and  the  bold 
machicoulis,  it  recurs  in  full  force  at 
Azay-le-Rideau,  marring  and  dwarfing 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  homelike 
of  these  seignorial  pleasure-houses. 

To  apply,  then,  the  test  prescribed 
by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton — the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  emotion  stirred  in  the  be¬ 
holder — these  French  chateaux,  divest¬ 
ed  of  the  florid  memories  of  Ronsard 
and  Brantome,  will  not  endure  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Palazzo  Doria  at 


Genoa,  with  the  Pitti  at  Florence,  or 
the  Farnesina  at  Romo.  Evelyn’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  staircase  at  Chambord  ap¬ 
plies  to'  the  whole  building,  “  It  is  an 
extraordinary  worke,  but  of  far  greater 
expense  than  use  or  beauty.” 

But  there  is  something  apart  from 
their  architectural  merits  and  defects 
which  oppresses  the  visitor  to  Blois 
and  Chambord.  It  is  not  merely  that 
they  stand  empty.  Corfe,  Tantallon, 
and  countless  other  buildings  in  our 
own  land,  have  long  stood  roofless  and 
deserted  ;  but  they  tell  of  the  progress 
of  social  life,  of  security  attained  with¬ 
out  violence,  of  the  fulfilment,  rather 
than  the  futility,  of  human  intention. 
They  have  done  their  part  and  made 
way  for  a  better  state  of  things  ;  we 
cherish  them  because  of  their  beauty 
in  decay,  and  for  the  witness  borne  by 
that  decay  to  the  liberty  won  for  our 
people,  llut  there  is  nothing  vener¬ 
able  in  Chambord  :  its  excellent  repair 
is  positively  exasperating.  It  is  said 
that  the  whole  rent  of  the  lands  now 
left  to  it — some  iJSOOOa-year — is  expend¬ 
ed  in  maintaining  the  structure.  The 
palace  would  earn  more  admiration  if 
it  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  One 
would  then  cease  to  feel  as  if  the  old 
order  of  privilege  and  oppression  were 
lying  in  wait  to  re-enter  the  empty 
saloons.  Most  people  esteem  the  good 
old  times  in  proportion  to  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  their  return.  These  walls  as¬ 
siduously  scraped  to  whiteness — these 
winding  staircases  swept  so  clean — 
these  windows  so  scrupulously  glazed — 
to  what  do  they  point,  if  not  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  seigneur?  If  one  could 
feel  quite  certain  that  the  past  were 
laid  to  lasting  rest,  he  might  peruse 
peacefully  Brantome’s  rapturous  de¬ 
scription  of  the  gallant,  frivolous,  in¬ 
triguing,  selfish  society  that  thronged 
these  courts,  and  smile  at  the  project 
of  the  vain  king,  who,  amazed  at  the 
splendor  of  his  own  creation,  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  puny  meandering 
Cosson  on  which  it  stood,  caused  plans 
to  be  prepared  for  bringing  the  mighty 
Loire  through  the  pleasure  grounds. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  against 
Chambord  that  can  be  said,  it  remains 
a  far  finer  affair  than  Blois.  If  you 
have  a  mind  for  extravagance,  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it — pecca  fortiter  / 
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Nepveu’s  ch&teau  is  far  more  prepos¬ 
terous  than  Blois,  but  it  is  not  so 
effeminately  loaded  with  ornament. 

The  town  of  Blois  is  one  which  no 
one  can  leave  without  regret.  It  is 
endeared  by  reason  of  its  steep  streets 
and  wide  views,  its  many  charming  old 
houses  and  its  amiable  citizens  :  last, 
and  by  no  means  least,  because  of  the 
excellent  quarters  and  moderate  tariff 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Blois.  One  is 
puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  the  gray¬ 
ness  of  these  places  on  the  Loire  ;  one 
misses  the  play  of  color  with  which 
Continental  towns  are  wont  to  tickle 
the  insular  eye.  The  chief  cause  of 
this  is  found  in  the  use  of  slate  for 
roofing  ;  nor  is  this  owing,  as  it  is  in 
many  districts  of  our  own  land,  to  the 
substitution  of  the  lighter  and  more 
durable  material  for  the  ancient  tiles 
and  thatch,  for  Evelyn  noticed  that 
most  of  the  houses  here  in  his  time 
were  roofed  with  slate.  Then,  all  doors 
and  railings  are  painted  gray  or  stone- 
color  :  even  in  their  dress  the  country- 
people  avoid  bright  colors,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  blouse  sinks  the  well  loved  blue 
in  mournful  black. 

Between  Blois  and  Tours  lie  five-and- 
thirty  miles  of  capital  road,  beset  with 
many  allurements  in  the  shape  of  Chau- 
mont,  Amboise,  and  other  chateaux. 
Tours  is  the  centre  for  so  many  at¬ 
tractive  places,  that  the  luxurious 
H6tel  de  I’Univers  is  pervaded  by  al¬ 
most  too  many  of  our  dear  compatriots. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  charges  run 
high  ;  dejeuner  is  served  there  only  a 
la  carte,  which  not  only  swells  the  bill, 
but  deprives  that  charming  meal  of  one 
of  its  chief  attractions — the  unexpect¬ 
ed.  He  who  prefers  to  forget  for  a 
season  the  land  of  his  birth  will  be  apt 
to  go  in  search  of  local  color  in  the 
Faisan  in  the  Rue  Nationale,  or  the 
H6tel  de  Bordeaux  in  the  Boulevard 
Heurteloup,  where  he  will  find  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  either  fare  or  tariff. 

The  chief  difficulty  at  Tours  is  to 
choose  between  the  many  interesting 

Des  within  reach.  Splendid  roads 
in  every  direction  to  some  town  or 
chktean  which  should  not  be  left  un¬ 
visited.  We  may  suppose  that  the  vis¬ 
itor  has  seen  most  of  the  beautiful 
things  in  the  town,  of  which  Evelyn 
declared  that  “  no  town  in  France  ex¬ 


ceeds  it  in  beauty  and  delight.  ”  He 
will  have  loitered  in  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Saint  Gatien  with  its  sister 
towers,  its  gorgeous  western  front — 
surely  the  culmination  of  Flamboyant 
exuberance — and  oh,  such  stained  glass 
in  the  windows  as  he  shall  hardly  see 
elsewhere  !  He  will  have  blessea  the 
archbishop  and  chapter  for  the  discre¬ 
tion,  so  rarely  exercised  in  French  pro¬ 
vincial  churches,  which  has  saved  this 
splendid  fane  from  disfigurement  by 
tawdry  “  station*’  pictures.  Stations 
there  are,  each  with  its  picture  of  lit¬ 
tle  merit,  but  mercifully  unobtrusive 
and  quiet  in  tone.  The  stranger  will 
have  groped  his  way  also  into  the  crypt 
of  the  modern  basilica  of  Saint  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  for,  alas  !  of  the  ancient  church 
and  monastery  nothing  is  left  save  two 
great  towers,  standing  gaunt  and  apart, 
with  a  broad  new  street  driven  between 
them.  The  new  church  is  a  structure 
so  weighty,  so  solid,  so  dark — such 
mountains  of  marble  are  piled  over  the 
tomb,  that,  supposing  the  bones  of  the 
saint  to  be  really  there,  one  is  inclined 
to  trace  in  the  architect’s  design  pre¬ 
cautions  against  too  facile  resurrection. 

The  ancient  abbey  church  of  Saint 
Julien,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Nationale 
next  the  river,  must  by  no  means  be 
unvisited  ;  for  in  spite  of  recent  dis¬ 
figurement  in  the  shape  of  criard  glass 
and  excruciating  wall-painting,  there 
remains  the  tower — a  lovely  bit  of  Ro¬ 
manesque  of  the  tenth  century— and 
there  is  much  good  later  work  in  the 
choir. 

All  these  and  much  more  will  have 
been  viewed  :  perhaps  the  only  root  of 
bitterness  will  have  been  the  disap¬ 
pointing  discovery  that  the  Spiders  of 
this  fine  town  are  not  more  scrupulous 
than  those  elsewhere,  despite  their 
charming  manners ;  for  the  round 
white  baskets  of  irresistible  dried 
plums,  cunningly  piled  in  front  win¬ 
dows,  are  made  with  a  great  bell  in  the 
bottom,  like  a  champagne  bottle,  so 
that  the  unwary  stranger,  believing  that 
he  is  buying  a  basketful,  finds  out  too 
late  that  he  has  got  but  a  single  layer. 

AurA  favente—ihet  first  run  from 
Tours  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  to 
Chenonceaux.  Much  of  the  road  thith¬ 
er  lies  through  woodland,  with  ador¬ 
able  views  over  river  and  meadow. 
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Nearly  all  the  villages  on  the  way — 
Dierre,  Civray,  B16re,  etc. — have 
churches  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  That  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  Martin-le-Beau  of  itself  would 
confer  fame  on  one  English  or  three 
Scottish  counties. 

Let  nobody  form  too  high  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  famed  garden  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  at  Chenonceaux,  Square, 
shadeless,  and,  as  we  saw  it,  tiowerless 
(for  it  was  lying  all  fallow  for  summer 
bedding) — it  seemed  everything  that  a 
garden  ought  not  to  be,  formal  with¬ 
out  dignity,  pretentious  without  effect. 
But  the  chateau  itself  is  a  sweet  relic  of 
beautiful,  bygone  France,  with  sunnier 
memories  than  those  of  most  French 
houses  of  renown.  Its  records  are  not 
blurred  with  the  steam  of  secret  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  its  basement  chambers,  cun¬ 
ningly  contrived  in  the  piles  of  the  old 
mill,  were  never  devoted  to  the  usual 
purposes  of  imprisonment  and  torture, 
but  only  to  the  genial  uses  of  kitchen, 
cellar,  and  larder.  Its  whole  history  is 
in  harmony  with  the  fantastic  grace  of 
the  building  and  the  languorous  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  Cher.  Perhaps  of  all  Marie 
Stuart’s  womanhood,  the  only  tran¬ 
quil  months  were  those  she  spent  here 
after  her  first  marriage. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  went  on  in 
this  old  house  when  it  was  new  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  found  smiling 
on  now.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  such  high  jinks  as  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  Franyois  I.  indulged  in  could 
ever  be  tolerated  in  the  chaste  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Osborne  or  Balmoral ;  but  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  expect  too  much 
from  an  age  when  Marguerite  of  Na¬ 
varre — the  gentlest,  brightest,  perhaps 
the  purest  spirit  in  that  licentious 
Court — could  express  herself  in  noth¬ 
ing  loftier  than  the  naughty  stories  of 
the  Heptameron. 

And  if  it  is  superfluous  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  to  submit  the  vie  intime 
of  Chenonceaux  to  the  accepted  canons 
of  morality,  equally  so  would  it  be  to 
apply  strict  criticism  to  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  such  an  irregular  building.  Of 
the  old  donjon  but  one  cylindrical 
tower  remains,  with  the  inevitable 
conical  slated  roof,  and  the  ugly  lan¬ 
tern  so  dear  to  British  hotel  architects. 
The  defensive  moats,  dug  in  1433,  only 


serve  now  to  float  skiffs,  swans,  and 
water-lilies.  Most  of  the  house  escapes 
from  their  enceinte,  spreading  across 
the  river  like  a  beautiful  liana,  incoi- 
porating  the  ancient  mill,  and  raising 
round  its  bones  a  veil  of  fanciful,  but 
not  extravagant,  masonry.* 

For  many  years  to  come,  this  famous 
house  has  been  grievously  marred  by 
the  restoration  to  which  it  has  been 
submitted  at  the  hands  of  its  new  own¬ 
ers.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  site,  half 
its  beauty  consists  in  its  reflection  in 
the  shimmering  stream.  Divert  the 
Cher,  and  a  moiety  of  the  architect’s 
design  would  disappear  with  it.  The 
hands  which  scraped  the  walls  to  a  glar¬ 
ing  whiteness  have  almost  as  much 
mischief.  Only  in  some  of  the  dormers 
there  still  linger  scraps  of  that  delicate 
silvery  gray,  like  the  summer  plumage 
of  a  ptarmigan,  to*  which  the  weather 
of  four  centuries  has  slowly  touched 
the  stones. 

Now  we  will  bid  farewell  to  Chenon¬ 
ceaux  without  once  having  taken  on 
our  lips  that  word  from  which  no  writ¬ 
er  or  speaker  of  any  respectability  has 
been  known  hitherto  to  refrain  in  de¬ 
scribing  it.  If  we  fall  short  of  being 
amusing,  we  can  at  least  be  original 
(which  is  not  the  same  thing,  to  be 
sure)  ;  we  will  not  pronounce  Chenon¬ 
ceaux  to  be  “  a  gem.” 

As  in  visiting  old  houses,  so  in  pros¬ 
ing  about  them — one  is  tempted  to  lin¬ 
ger  far  too  long  about  each  ;  and  1 
must  hurry  on  if  I  am  merely  to  men¬ 
tion  half  those  within  easy  reach  of 
Tours.  It  is  a  delightful  ride  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  Langeais,  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  Loire,  past  hundreds  of 
those  characteristic  cave-dwellings,  with 
their  chimneys  poked  up  far  back  in 
the  vineyards  above  the  sunny  cliff.  It 
was  an  exquisite  April  morning  when 
we  trundled  along  this  fair  highway  ; 
the  sunshine  lay  soft  on  the  broad 
river  ;  the  grass  was  of  tenderest  green, 
spotted  with  lady’s-smock  and  iron- 
blue  starch  hyacinths  ;  wistaria  and 
judas-tree  were  bursting  into  bloom. 


*  "  Lors  se  bastissoyt  aux  soiags  de  Messire 
Bohier,  general  des  finances,  le  chastean  de 
Gh4nonceaulx,  leqnel,  par  magnardise  et  cnri* 
osite,  bontoyt  son  bastiment  &  cheval  sor  la 
riviere  de  Cher.” — Brantome. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  delicate  display 
was  that  of  the  abele  poplars,  far  spread¬ 
ing  along  the  banks  in  their  strange 
spring  livery  of  eau-de  Nile  bark  and 
silver  leaflets. 

A  delightful  composition  of  towers, 
streets,  and  trees  meets  the  eye  of  one 
entering  Langeais  by  road  ;  but  if  he 
has  run  there  for  dejeuner,  it  is  to  the 
Lion  d’Or  that  his  first  homage  will  be 
paid.  Incredible  delicacies  were  heaped 
before  us  in  this  pretty  tavern,  all  for 
the  ridiculous  charge  of  three  francs. 

At  Langeais,  as  everywhere  else  in 
Touraine,  the  indefatigable  Foulques 
Nerra  has  left  the  ruins  of  one  of  his 
grim  keeps  ;  but  it  stands  behind  and 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  fine  fif¬ 
teenth-century  chkteau  which  makes 
the  fame  of  this  little  town.  It  was 
here  that  the  duchy  of  Brittany  was 
first  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
France,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
VIII.  to  Anne  de  Bretagne  in  1491. 
Here,  also,  in  a  house  opposite  the  cha¬ 
teau  gate,  lived  Rabelais. 

Between  Langeais  and  Azay-le- 
Rideau  lie  eight  hilly  miles.  There 
is  a  little  church  at  Ligni^res,  unno¬ 
ticed  by  Baedeker,  ,but  not  the  less 
worth  inspection,  for  it  contains  paint¬ 
ings  in  fresco  of  the  twelfth  century. 
These  are  deliciously  naive,  represent¬ 
ing  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  and  that  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  other.  Farther  on 
is  the  pretty  Ch&teau  de  I’Islette,  built 
across  the  Indre,  being  apparently,  like 
Chenonceaux,  the  expansion  of  an  old 
mill.  A  mile  and  a  half  of  meadows, 
jewelled  with  golden  kingcups  and  pur¬ 
ple  fritillaries,  and  shadowed  by  rows 
of  silver-stemmed  poplars,  lies  between 
rislette  and  Azay-le-Rideau.  This  is 
another  of  the  countless  country  pal¬ 
aces  which  sprang  like  flowers  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Francis.*  One  may 
think  the  roof  preposterously  heavy, 
dwarfing  the  walls,  the  machicoulis  and 
corner  turrets  vain  figments  of  defen¬ 
sive  work,  inconsistent  with  the  large 
window  openings,  and  yet  enjoy  the 


*  Inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Azay-le  Kideau  is  much  oftener  made  than 
answered.  It  is  supposed  to  commemorate 
Hugues  Ridel,  a  knight-banneret,  who  built 
the  castle  to  guard  the  road  from  Tours  to 
Ghinon. 


charm  of  silvery  walls  reflected  in  the 
glassy  pools  where  the  great  carp  roll, 
of  richly  carved  stonework  and  stately 
courtyard,  shaded  by  venerable  planes. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  glamour  of  a  spring 
evening  that  made  Azayseem  to  us  the 
fairest — the  most  mignon — of  all  the 
chateaux  of  “  la  mignonne  Touraine 
for  we  saw  it  as  Balzac’s  Felix  de  Van- 
denesse  saw  it — “  la  nature  s’etait  paree 
comme  uue  femme  allantd  la  rencontre 
du  bien-aime.” 

Greatly  different  must  be  the  im¬ 
pressions  one  brings  away  from  Locbes. 
The  cyclist,  moreover,  will  find  it  a 
very  difficult  place  to  reach  in  a  single 
day  from  Tours,  not  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  for  it  lies  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  along  a  splendid  road  up  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Indre,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attractions  on  the  way. 
Montbazon  lies  at  the  right  distance 
for  dejeuner,  about  eleven  miles  from 
Tours.  Here  a  vast  keep  of  Foulques 
Nerra  bears  aloft  on  its  battlements  a 
colossal  modern  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
bronze.  Though  of  dubious  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,  this  graven  image  has  a 
striking  effect,  seen  afar  in  the  valley, 
over  verdant  meadows  and  sloping 
woods.  This  vale  between  Montbazon 
and  Tours,  be  it  remembered,  is  that 
of  Balzac’s  romance,  “  Le  Lys  dans  la 
Vallee.” 

Too  long  we  loitered  in  this  pleasant 
village,  contemplating  rows  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  anglers  in  the  flowery  meadows, 
and  fascinated  by  the  evolutions  of  a 
man  in  a  pea-green  mackintosh,  work¬ 
ing  a  casting-net  with  equal  futility. 
We  were  so  anxious  to  see  just  one  fish 
caught  among  so  many  fishers,  but 
neither  anglers  nor  netsinan  brought 
ashore  a  single  fin.  Then  Veign6  and 
Esvres,  each  with  its  Early  Norman 
church,  claimed  half  an  hour  apiece,  so 
that  it  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  -strange  little  town 
of  Cormery,  with  ruins  of  a  great  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey  and  college,  and  a  curi¬ 
ous,  gaunt  parish  church  of  Norman 
work.  Impossible  to  hurry  past  the 
lofty  bell-tower,  the  shattered  cloisters, 
and  the  refecto^  with  its  noble  tim¬ 
bered  roof.  So  Loches  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  to  another  day. 

This  had  been  a  day  of  much  quiet 
enjoyment,  but  it  was  to  be  marred  by 
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an  incident  toward  its  close,  of  a  na¬ 
ture  as  unpleasant  as,  happily,  it  is  rare 
in  France,  for  Frenchmen  are  remark¬ 
ably  humane  to  horses  as  a  rule. 
Among  many  vehicles  approaching 
Cormery  as  we  left  it,  I  noticed  one — a 
gypsy  van — drawn  by  a  pair  of  white 
percherons,  sadly  emaciated  and  leg- 
weary,  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
plump,  sleek  animals  one  usually  sees. 
My  attention  was  drawn,  first,  to  one 
of  the  worst  spavins  I  ever  saw  on 
the  near  hock  of  one  of  them,  and 
next,  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  scarlet 
cloth  under  the  collar — a  piece  of  finery 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
the  dilapidated  equipage.  Merciful 
Lord  !  on  nearer  approach  this  proved 
to  be  the  raw  and  bleeding  flesh  of  the 
miserable  beast,  flayed  by  the  space  of 
nearly  a  foot,  and  with  the  collar  press¬ 
ing  on  it.  The  driver  sat  smoking  on 
the  van  ;  what  degree  of  personal  pri¬ 
vation  and  suffering,  think  you,  had 
made  him  so  utterly  callous  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  this  spectacle  ? 

Loches,  when  we  did  visit  it,  left 
impressions  never  to  be  effaced.  Sul¬ 
len,  massive,  and  menacing,  the  great 
castle,  piled  on  a  lofty  cliff,  scowls 
across  the  fertile  river-meadows  and 
the  vine-clad  slopes  on  either  side. 
Foulques  Nerra  built  the  donjon,  of 
course ;  Agnes  Sorel  sleeps  in  the. 
chapel  of  the  Chateau  Royal,  where  is 
also  the  oratory  of  good  Anne  de  Bre¬ 
tagne  :  a  host  of  other  famous  names 
are  associated  with  this  amazing  group 
of  buildings  ;  but  it  is  the  fell  spirit  of 
Louis  XL  that  overshadows  them  all. 
Donjon,  palace,  and  collegiate  church, 
with  the  bartering  town  below,  seem  to 
reflect  that  combination  of  alert  suspi¬ 
cion,  grinding  terroiism,  craven  piety, 
and  commercial  eagerness,  which  make 
up  the  odious  memory  of  this  gloomy 
despot.  The  political  changes  of  five 
centuries,  though  they  have  laid  bare 
the  dungeons  of  this  hideous  prison- 
house,  have  spared  many  traces  of  the 
torments  of  the  king’s  victims.  The 
cages  have  disappeared  wherein  the 
limbs  of  Jean  Balue,  Cardinal-Bishop 
of  Angers,  and  of  the  historian  Co¬ 
mines,  stiffened  as  month  by  month  of 
their  inhuman  punishment  dragged 
on  ;  but  the  staples  on  which  these 
cages  hung  may  still  be  seen.  The 


walls  have  been  scrawled  over  or  pa¬ 
tiently  carved  by  successive  prisoners  ; 
one  may  still  read  the  sentence  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  hand  of  Comines,  who 
lay  here  for  eight  months  in  solitary 
confinement  by  orders  of  Charles  VIII.  : 
“  Dixisse  me  alicmando  poenituit,  tacu- 
isse  nunquam”  (1  have  suffered  at  times 
for  having  spoken,  never  for  having 
held  my  peace). 

One  shudders  as  the  air  strikes  chill 
out  of  that  dark  past,  for  modern  state¬ 
craft  has  taught  us  how  wider  realms 
than  France  of  the  fifteenth  century 
may  be  governed  without  constant  re¬ 
course  to  the  axe,  the  halter,  and  the 
rack  ;  but  who  shall  say  how  far  mild 
methods  might  have  prevailed  to  build 
up  kingdoms  wheu  the  aims  of  subjects 
were  more  ambitious  and  their  mode  of 
attaining  them  less  constitutional  than 
now?  Louis  XI.  was  a  cruel  king 
toward  his  subjects,  but  a  good  one 
for  France. 

One  steps  out  of  the  gloom  of  Louis’s 
Tout  Neuve  into  the  sunshine  with  a 
gasp  of  relief ;  and  there  are  still  to  be 
visited  the  wonderful  collegiate  church 
and  the  palace,  both  within  the  castle 
enceinte.  In  the  town  below  are  the 
Tour  8aint  Antoine,  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
both  of  sixteenth-century  Renaissance, 
and  a  number  of  interesting  buildings  ; 
while  beyond  the  Indre  lies  Beaulieu 
with  its  abbey  church,  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  Norman  ruin,  and  the  fourteenth- 
century  church  of  Saint  Laurent. 

One  more  reminiscence,  and  let  it  be 
the  last. 

The  saint  most  famous  at  Tours,  and 
most  intimately  connected  with  its  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  is  without  doubt 
Saint  Martin,  its  bishop  under  Pope 
Siricius  in  the  fourth  century.  Ninian, 
the  evangelist  of  our  own  Piets,  spent 
many  weeks  with  Martin  at  Tours  on 
his  way  from  Rome  to  Scotland  in 
396,  and  borrowed  from  him  the  cemen- 
tarios  or  masons,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Allred’s  life  of  Ninian,  in  order  to 
build  his  Candida  Casa  at  Whithorn, 
reputed  the  first  stone  church  erected 
in  Scotland.  Ninian  heard  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  death  in  the  year  398,  just  before 
Candida  Casa  was  finished,  and  the 
affectionate  veneration  which  Ninian 
had  for  the  good  bishop  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  honor  afterward  paid 
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in  Scotland  to  the  memory  of  Martin. 
Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of  the 
Presbyterian  reformers  against  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  saint-days,  Martinmas  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  two  great  Scottish 
terms. 

The  building  of  stone  churches  was 
not  the  only  practice  that  Ninian  learnt 
from  Martin.  There  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Luce, 
in  Galloway,  about  three  miles  from 
Candida  Casa,  a  sea-cave,  distinguished 
from  many  others  on  that  rocky  coast 
by  the  name  of  Saint  Ninian,  whither 
the  evangelist  used  to  retire  for  seasons 
of  fasting  and  meditation.  That  this 
cavern  was  long  afterward  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration  is  attested  by 
numerous  crosses  carved  on  the  rocks, 
with  other  traces  of  primitive  worship. 
In  retiring  to  a  cave  for  solitary  pray¬ 
er,  Ninian  was  following  the  example 
set  by  his  mentor,  Martin,  whose  cave 
may  still  be  seen  at  Marmoutier,  where 
he  founded  his  great  abbey,  built 
against  the  honeycombed  clifi  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  abbey 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  of  its  extensive 
buildings  only  a  tine  thirteenth-century 
gate-house  remains  erect — le portail  de 
la  Crosse.  The  enclosure  within  is 
now  occupied  by  a  beautiful  garden,  in 
which  stands  a  pensionnat  for  girls, 
kept  by  the  nuns  of  the  Sacr6  Coeur. 
In  front  of  this  gate  Pope  Urban  II. 
preached  the  first  Crusade,  and  in 
front  of  this  gate,  after  an  interval  of 
some  seven  centuries,  we  dismounted 
from  our  bicycles  and  rang  the  bell. 

We  had  come,  we  said  to  the  nun 
who  answered  it,  to  view  the  cave  of 
Saint  Martin.  Ah  !  the  great  pity, 
but  this  was  not  a  day  on  which 
strangers  could  be  admitted  ;  messieurs 
will  have  the  bounty  to  return  on  such 
and  such  a  day.  Impossible,  we  ex¬ 
plained  :  we  should  then  be  far  away  : 
we  had  come  many  hundreds  of  miles 
— could  not  an  exception  be  made  in 
our  favor?  The  kindly  nun  was  sym¬ 
pathetic  :  she  would  tell  the  Lady- Prin¬ 
cipal  ;  and  finally,  after  some  delay,  we 
were  bidden  to  the  presence  of  that 
authority.  Laying  our  case  before  her, 
we  urged  as  a  last  reason  for  special 


consideration  that  we  came  from  a 
country  where  Saint  Martin  was  held 
in  great  honor,  because  he  had  taught 
Saint  Ninian  to  build  our  Candida 
Casa.  A  change  flitted  over  the  good 
lady’s  features — a  puzzled  expression — 
then  a  light  dawned  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  exclaimed  in  good  honest  Scots, 
“Ye’re  surely  not  Scotch?  I  come 
from  Edinburgh  myself  !” 

Thirty  years  had  gone  by  since  she 
had  left  the  convent  at  Bruntsfield  : 
she  had  never  seen  her  native  land 
since,  and  her  warm  heart  overfiowed 
toward  her  wandering  compatriots. 
Everything  was  made  easy  for  us  :  a 
nun  was  told  off  to  show  us  the  cave- 
chapels  of  Saint  Gatien,  of  Saint  Leo- 
bard,  and  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and 
finally  the  shrine  of  Saint  Martin,  with 
the  cracks  in  the  rock,  still  plainly  to 
be  seen,  which  the  devil  made  when  he 
visited  the  Bishop  of  Tours.  It  is  said 
that,  failing  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  holy  man,  he  vented  his  chagrin 
on  the  more  vulnerable  walls  and  roof 
of  the  cave. 

The  cool,  silent  cavern,  with  the 
splendid  sunshine  flooding  the  stairs 
outside  and  the  garden  below,  made  a 
picture  strangely  in  contrast  with  that 
far-off  reft  in  the  Galloway  cliff,  where 
the  wet  winds  howl  and  the  tides  roar, 
which  Ninian  adopted  in  imitation  of 
his  master.  But  it  was  not  on  such 
matters  that  we  found  the  Lady- Prin¬ 
cipal,  when  we  returned  to  her,  most 
disposed  to  dwell.  Scotland — Scotland 
yet !  was  her  theme — its  hills  and  its 
heather,  its  rivers  and  its  towns  ;  above 
all,  the  pedigrees  of  its  old  fami¬ 
lies. 

Now  I  have  laid  before  my  readers 
nothing  new,  nothing  exciting,  per¬ 
haps  nothing  interesting.  If  I  am 
asked  why  I  should  have  talked  so  long 
about  a  country  so  thoroughly  explored 
by  British  tourists,  I  can  but  reply  in 
the  words  of  Balzac  :  “  Ne  me  de- 
mandez  plus  pourquoi  j’aime  la  Tou- 
raine  ;  je  ne  I’aime  ni  comme  on  aime 
son  berceau,  ni  comme  on  aime  une 
oasis  dans  le  desert ;  je  I’aimp  comme 
un  artiste  aime  I’art.’’ — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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It  were  idle  to  deny  the  gravity  of 
the  Spanish  position  in  Cuba  ;  nor  is 
the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  there  void 
of  interest  for  European  statesmen  and 
— in  a  special  sense — for  the  English 
people.  There  is  evidence  of  some 
abashed  and  skulking  sympathy  with 
the  rebels  ;  but  this  sentiment  is  con¬ 
fined  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  is  not 
according  to  knowledge.  Concerning 
the  aims  of  the  insurgents  there  is  no 
just  idea  ;  their  partisans  use  the  noto¬ 
rious  formula  of  a  “  people  rightly 
struggling  to  bo  free  and,  in  default 
of  anything  like  serious  argument,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  denounce  the 
(purely  imaginary]  atrocities  of  “  the 
Butcher  Weyler.’’  With  the  honor¬ 
able  exception  of  The  Standard,  no 
English  journal  discusses  the  subject  in 
the  dry  light  of  fact ;  for  the  rest,  the 
public  is  exposed  to  dribbles  of  igno¬ 
rant  and  mendacious  assertion.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  indeed,  that  the  English 
Foreign  Office  now  knows  less  of  Cuba 
than  it  knew  forty  years  ago.  Yet  there 
have  been  moments  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  island  might  rank  with 
Jamaica  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
West  Indian  Empire.  The  grave  of 
many  reputations,  Drake’s  dash  upon 
it  was  a  failure  ;  his  successors,  Penn 
and  Venables,  fared  no  better  ;  but  in 
1762,  Pocock  and  the  Keppels  wrested 
Habana  from  Juan  de  Prado  de  Porto 
Carrero  and  held  Cuba  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  till  it  was  exchanged  for  Florida. 

The  Cuban  question  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Is  Cuba  to  be  lost  to  civili¬ 
zation  or  not  ?  That  is  the  main  issue. 
There  are,  doubtless,  subsidiary  ques¬ 
tions  of  serious  import :  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  shall  Spain,  in  common  with  other 
European  nations — England,  France, 
Holland,  Denmark — be  free  to  govern 
her  American  colonies  as  she  sees  fit  ? 
But,  first  and  above  all,  the  battles  to 
be  fought  in  Cuba  will  determine,  with¬ 
in  the  island’s  limits,  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  white  and  black  races.  The 
sincere  sympathizers  with  the  rebels 
fall  into  two  classes.  There  are  the 
monomaniacs  who  verily  believe  that 
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all  black  men  (as  such)  are  the  equals 
of  all  white  men  (as  such).  Stronger 
in  numbers  are  the  professional  doc¬ 
trinaires  who  are  persuaded  that  the 
ills  of  Cuba  may  be  purged  by  a  dozen 
clauses  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
Insignificant  in  talent,  the  doctrinaires 
are — or  have  been — formidable  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  industry,  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  their  correct  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  public  ear  ;  nor  have  they 
lacked  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  run  a  kept  journal  in  Madrid  itself. 
None  the  less,  the  experience  of  the 
past  discourages  from  further  tamper¬ 
ings  with  the  Constitution  ;  nor,  in 
any  case,  is  the  moment  opportune  for 
new  experiments  in  this  kind.  No  one 
contends  that  the  Spanish  administra¬ 
tion  is  freer  from  defect  than  the  colo¬ 
nial  administration  of  other  Powers  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be 
vainer  than  the  hope  that  a  few  organic 
amendments  will  compose  the  secular 
differences  of  two  races.  The  trial  has 
been  made,  and  with  disastrous  results  : 
Spain’s  record  is  that  of  an  eternal 
futile  policy  of  concession  and  surren¬ 
der.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  :  for, 
in  Cuba,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
racial  problem  insoluble  by  the  smug 
methods  of  diplomacy  and  compromise. 
Leader-writers  may  choose  to  invent 
that  unique  monster,  “the  Cuban  na¬ 
tion.”  But,  in  sober  truth,  there  is  no 
such  thing,  and  the  rodomontade  of 
“a  people  rightly  struggling,”  etc., 
has  no  application  in  the  present  case. 
It  behooves  us  to  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  and  to  master  the  facts  before 
pronouncing  judgment. 

By  discovery  and  by  conquest,  the 
two  best  titles  in  the  world,  Cuba  be¬ 
longs  to  Spain.  Taken  by  the  sword, 
it  is  held  by  the  sword  ;  is  governed  by 
Spaniards  ;  and  is  not  inhabited  by  a 
homogeneous  race.  The  population  is 
composed,  roughly,  of  four  strata : 
Spaniards,  Creoles,  negroes,  and  China¬ 
men.  It  is  no  more  easy  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  each  section  than  to  dis¬ 
pose  in  a  sentence  of  their  relative  at¬ 
titudes.  That  the  governing  class  con- 
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siets  mainly  of  Spaniards  is  certainly 
true.  Just  as  Englishmen  govern  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  as  Frenchmen  govern  Guade¬ 
loupe,  so  Spaniards  rule  in  Cuba.  And 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  :  because 
of  their  superior  force,  ability,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  other  cmalities  inherent 
to  racial  supremacy.  Froudehas  point¬ 
ed  out  that  in  Cuba  alone  there  are  ten 
times  as  many  Spaniards  as  .there  are 
English  and  Scotch  in  ail  our  West 
Indian  colonies  put  together ;  and  re¬ 
cords  that  “  the  Spaniards  have  done 
more  to  Europeanize  their  islands  than 
we  have  done  with  ours  ”  When  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  install  black  Governors 
at  Kingston  and  Basse-Terre,  Spain 
may  reconsider  her  Cuban  policy  :  but 
not  before.  Meanwhile,  the  supposed 
exclusion  of  the  Creoles  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  is  just  the  kind  of  sham 
grievance  which  stirs  the  indignation 
of  the  sentimental  agitator.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  are  at  this  moment 
men  in  official  posts  in  Cuba  who  not 
long  since  were  in  the  insurgent  camps  ; 
in  this  respect  Spanish  policy  conforms 
to  the  doctrinaire’s  ideal,  and,  conse- 
quenily,  the  Creoles  are  no  longer 
“  solid”  as  against  Spain.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  since  they  doubtless  wished 
to  emulate  the  performances  of  their 
brethren  on  the  mainland,  to  shake  off 
the  mysterious  “Spanish  yoke,’’ and 
to  manifest  a  like  capacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  Duiing  that  time  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  Spanish-speaking  Ilepub- 
iics  has  been  tried  on  a  vast  scale  with 
impressive  results.  The  spectacle  of  a 
New  World  seeking  to  redress  the  bal- 
■ance  of  the  Old,  has  not  made  for  edifi¬ 
cation.  Civil  wars,  shameless  struggles 
4or  place,  wholesale  corruption,  and 
national  bankruptcy,  have  caused  the 
name  of  South  America — Chile  alone 
•excepted — to  stink  in  the  general  nos¬ 
tril.  The  Latin  races  of  America  have 
shown  no  special  aptitude  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  governing  and  administration. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  gone  far  to 
prove  that  a  fire-new  Republic  can  vie 
with  the  effetest  Monarchy  in  examples 
of  public  profligacy. 

The  sentimentalist  may  talk  as  he 
chooses  of  “  to  chaste  famille  Creole, 
heritiere  de  la  race  indienne.  ”  The  fact 
remains  indisputable,  that  the  Cuban 
Creole,  as  the  son  of  his  father,  is,  in 


all  essentials  and  despite  himself,  a 
Spaniard.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
he  is,  too  often,  a  Spaniard  of  no  very 
noble  type.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth 
in  the  epigram  which  describes  the 
Cuban  as  a  Spaniard  stripped  of  all  his 
virtues.  On  the  showing  of  the  Cuban 
partisans,  the  inferiority — physical, 
mental,  moral — of  the  colonial  to  the 
Castilian  or  Galician  is  beyond  cavil. 
But  in  language,  religion,  law,  and 
blood,  the  Cuban  and  the  Spaniard  are 
at  one.  The  large  majority  of  Cubans 
—including  every  Cuban  of  means, 
position,  and  intelligence— has  thrown 
in  its  lot  with  Spain  ;  and  the  final 
victory  of  Antonio  Maceo  and  MAximo 
G6mez  would  mean  the  establishment 
of  a  black  Republic  wherein  no  white 
man’s  life  were  safe.  A  certain  pla¬ 
tonic  aspiration  after  independence, 
lingering  on  among  school-boys  and 
undergraduates,  finds  printed  expres¬ 
sion  in  flatulent  dithyrambs.  It  is 
too  much  the  mode  to  believe  that  lib¬ 
erty  of  speech  has  never  taken  root  in 
Cuba,  where  declamation  against  to 
Urania  ibera  is  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  mulatto  demagogue.  But  the  facts 
prevail  against  this  simple-minded  the¬ 
ory.  To  pretend  that  Cuba  has  a  genu¬ 
ine  literature  were  an  idle  boast,  worthy 
only  of  Anrelio  Mitjans  ;  but,  such  as 
it  is,  the  Cuban  literary  movement 
compares  favorably  with  tlie  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement  of  the  neighboring 
“  Free  Republics.’’  And  a  casual  read¬ 
ing  of  books  printed  in  Habana  itself, 
shows  that  the  alleged  repression  of 
free  speech  is  one  more  of  the  absurd 
fictions  invented  in  the  rebel  interest. 
More  :  the  literary  Cuban’s  dislike  of 
Spanish  rule  is  a  theatrical  pose  which 
quickly  vanishes  on  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  form  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
his  neighbors.  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  genuine  poet, 
incomparably  the  greatest  of  Spanish 
America  ;  but,  besides  being  a  man  of 
real  genius,  Heredia  was  a  man  of 
sense.  And  patriots  are  driven  to 
ignore  his  famous  letter  to  General 
Tacon,  wherein  the  once  perfervid 
singer  of  independence  manfully  avows 
that  the  experience  of  eight  years  passed 
in  a  “  Free  Republic’’  (to  wit,  that  of 
Mexico)  had  caused  him  to  change  his 
opinions  : — “  I  should  consider  as  a 
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crime  any  attempt  to  transplant  to  rich 
and  happy  Cuba  the  ills  which  afflict 
the  American  continent.”  This  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  single  Cuban  of  genius — 
for  his  namesake  is  a  French  subject — 
is  worthy  of  all  remembrance.  Since 
Heredia’s  time,  thousands  of  disillu¬ 
sioned  patriots  have  ranged  themselves 
beneath  the  Spanish  flag  ;  and  their 
number  tends  ever  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
mon  peril  of  black  domination. 

Henceforth,  the  interests  of  the  Span¬ 
iard  and  the  Creole  are  practically  one  : 
so  much  good  has  been  achieved  by  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery.  To  talk  of 
the  present  struggle  as  a  fight  for  lib¬ 
erty  is  to  burlesque  words  out  of  all 
meaning.  It  is  no  longer  (if  it  ever 
w'as)  in  question  whether  or  not  the 
descendants  of  Spanish  settlers  shall  be 
free  :  the  question  is  whether  Cuba 
shall,  or  shall  not,  be  a  civilized,  Eu¬ 
ropean  State,  or  a  barbaric  African 
Alsatia.  The  Spanish  West  Indian 
is  as  free  as  any  British  West  Ind¬ 
ian  ;  he  is  directly  represented  at  Mad¬ 
rid  by  Senators  and  Deputies  of  his 
own  election,  as  no  West  Indian  is 
represented  in  the  Mother  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  ;  he  finds  a  ready  hearing  for  his 
grievances,  and  an  almost  unhealthy 
anxiety  to  redress  them.  Cuba  is  in¬ 
deed  the  spoiled  child  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  most  burning  wrong  adduced  by 
her  effervescent  orators  is  that  whites 
and  blacks  drink — for,  as  Mr.  Ballou 
records,  your  Cuban  is  a  rare  gin- 
slinger — at  different  bars.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  grievance  of  a  kind  ;  but  it 
is  an  insufficient  pretext  for  civil  war. 
For  years  Spain  has  spent  herself  in 
strenuous  efforts  to  blot  out  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  old  wrongs  and  to  reconcile  her 
colonists  to  her  dominion.  And,  on 
the  whole,  she  has  governed  Cuba  with 
rare  benignity  and  wisdom.  The  old 
press  laws  are  abolished  ;  the  suffrage 
has  been  extended  with  an  almost 
reckless  generosity  ;  every  man  stands 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Taxes  and 
customs  duties  are  still  levied  in  what 
seems  to  us  an  arbitrary  way  ;  but  the 
comparison,  to  be  just,  must  be  made 
not  between  England  and  Cuba,  but 
between  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  The 
bald  truth  is  that  the  movement  in 
Cuba,  so  far  as  it  is  genuine,  is  not  based 


upon  administrative  grievances :  its 
sole  object  is  the  extirpation  of  the 
white  man.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  Cuban  rebels  are  negroes  and  half- 
breeds — quadroons,  mulattos,  griffes — 
bent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  black 
Republic.  Nor  can  one  wonder.  Within 
sight  of  Cuba  are  the  shores  of  the 
black  man’s  paradise,  the  enlightened 
Republic  of  Hayti,  the  home  of  Papa- 
loi  and  Mamanloi,  the  sanctuary  of 
Voodoo-worship,  of  organized  murder, 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  of  cannibalism. 
There  lies  the  model  state,  the  perfect 
land  whence,  as  he  boasts,  the  glorious 
black  man  drove  the  dastard  French 
and  English  headlong  into  the  sea. 
The  plain  intent  is  to  re-shape  “  rich 
and  happy  Cuba”  after  the  great  Hay- 
tian  model.  A  Cuban  mulatto  poet, 
the  glory  of  his  race— Gabriel  de  la 
Coucepci6n  Valdes — has  en registered 
in  a  sonnet  the  urbane  covenant  of 
himself  and  his  allies  : 

Ser  enemigo  eterao  del  tirano, 

Manchar,  si  me  es  posible,  mis  vestidos 

Con  su  execrable  sangre,  por  mi  mano 
Derramada  con  golpes  repetidos. 

Nothing  more  natural  (in  a  black)  than 
to  express  your  intention  of  being  the 
tyrant’s  eternal  foe,  of  staining  your 
clothes  in  his  vile  blood,  etc.  ;  and 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
writer  of  this  detestable  drivel  should 
assume  the  name  of  Pl&cido.  Three 
successful  Pl&cidos  may  be  observed  at 
work  in  the  persons  of  Rigaud,  of 

General”  Domingue,  and  of  the 
‘‘  Emperor”  Faustin  of  Hayti. 

It  may  be  inevitable  that  negroes 
should  supplant  whites  in  many  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  ;  in  tropical  America  the 
proportion  is  already  twenty-nine  to 
eight.  But  it  is  reasonable  that  civil¬ 
ized  whites  should  object  to  being  mis¬ 
governed  by  a  gang  of  African  savages. 
It  is  the  peculiar  honor  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture  and  Douglas  that,  being 
blacks,  they  showed  the  qualities  of 
humanity  and  intelligence  ;  and  these 
two  isolated  cases  are  found  as  the 
products  of  a  white  environment.  Left 
to  himself,  deprived  of  his  white  lead¬ 
ers,  the  African  returns  to  barbarism 
and  criminality,  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit. 
His  chiefs  are  ruffians  like  Domingue  : 
and  to  such  guidance  it  is  proposed 
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that  Cuba  should  be  abandoned  !  The 
patriotic  party  has  (apart  from  the  sys¬ 
tematic  murder  of  the  whites)  not  con¬ 
descended  to  disclose  the  particulars  of 
its  political  programme  :  but  it  is  an 
axiom  that  every  negro  will  have  more 
money  and  less  work,  that  the  prices 
of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee  will  rise, 
and  that  exchange  will  stand  at  par 
henceforth  and  forever.  The  rebels 
care  nothing  for  the  old  quack  reme¬ 
dies  recommended  by  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  at  large  :  they  make  no  pretence 
of  wanting— nay,  they  frankly  detest — 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ; 
they  reject  the  form  of  independence 
called  autonomy — a  beautiful  word  — 
hampered  by  the  recognition  of  Spain’s 
nominal  sovereignty.  And  as  for  “  the 
golden  link  of  the  crown,”  they  spurn 
It  as  a  pill  against  earthquakes.  “  Our 
sole  terms  are  : — that  the  Spaniards 
shall  go  away  and  leave  Cuba  to  take 
care  of  its  own  future.”  Thus  an  in¬ 
surgent  chief  to  a  partisan,  who  goes 
on  to  admit  that  “  if  by  any  chance 
the  Cubans  should  get  the  upper  hand, 
they  would  exterminate  the  Spanish 
population.”  It  is  well  to  know  what 
we  have  to  expect. 

Is  it  strange  that  Spain  should  re¬ 
solve  on  ending  the  present  reign  of 
bloodshed  and  brigandage  ?  Her  task 
has  not  been  made  easier  by  her  having 
hitherto  gone  on  the  wrong  scent. 
The  energy  misspent  on  paper  consti¬ 
tutions,  in  attempts  at  reconciling  the 
irreconcilable,  had  been  more  service¬ 
ably  employed  on  the  construction  of 
roads.  The  Cuban  highwaymen — the 
marauding  negros  sueltos—&re  strong 
in  their  swamps,  inaccessible  in  their 
jungles  of  cane,  briar,  and  cactus.  No 
man  among  the  Mambis  offers  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  capacity,  and  their  best  allies 
are  the  heat,  the  rain,  the  fevers.  Pre¬ 
tence  of  military  operations  there  is 
none.  Wise  in  their  generation,  the 
rebels  rarely  venture  into  the  open  ; 
they  never  face  the  Spanish  troops  till 
brought  to  bay,  when  they  break  and 
run  at  the  first  volley.  To  burn  down 
plantations,  to  cut  off  stragglers,  to  as¬ 
sassinate  in  detail :  these  are  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  Force,  we  are  told,  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  :  it  is  beyond  question  the  sole 
remedy  against  force.  The  rare  occa¬ 
sional  shooting  of  conspirators  taken 


red-handed  is  humane  indeed  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  practice  of  hanging  you 
by  the  feet  from  a  tree,  with  a  slow  fire 
beneath  your  head.  By  the  admission 
of  the  Cubans  themselves,  the  rebellion 
would  collapse  within  a  week  were  it 
possible  to  6ght  in  the  open.  It  is  the 
business  of  Spain  to  see  that,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  there  she  fights.  She  has  spent 
generously  ;  and  she  has  done  well  and 
wisely.  But,  the  bandits  once  crushed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  General  Weyler 
and  his  successors  may  follow  and  bet¬ 
ter  the  example  of  Field-Marshal  Wade. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  rebellion  is 
promoted  and  financed  from  without. 
The  insurrection  is  confessedly  the 
work  of  speculators  in  New  York  and 
Key  West,  using  Hayti  as  their  base  ; 
and,  were  the  revolt  successful,  it  is 
certain  that  the  American  mortgagees 
would  endeavor  to  foreclose.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Cuba  is,  in  truth,  an  im¬ 
memorial  tenet  of  TJ.  S.  policy.  Thus, 
Jeffersou,  in  1823,  declared  that  “  the 
addition  of  the  island  of  Cubh  to  our 
Confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanted 
to  round  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the 
point  of  its  utmost  interest.”  And, 
once  more,  he  avouches  with  a  splendid 
candor  that  “  the  control  which,  with 
Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give 
us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
countries  and  isthmus  bordering  it, 
would  fill  the  measure  of  our  well¬ 
being.”  Again,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Madrid,  records  that  ‘‘it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  Federal 
Republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union 
itself.”  And  so  the  disinterested  de¬ 
sire  finds  constant  expression  in  the 
mouths  of  leaders  no  less  responsible 
and  authoritative.  In  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
official  interest  in  Cuba  perceptibly  de¬ 
clined  ;  and  a  writer  in  The  Forum  in¬ 
genuously  avows  the  cause  : — ”  The 
Alabama  claims  were  in  the  air,  and  we 
were  ready  first  to  turn  our  backs  on 
Cuba  in  order  not  to  prejudice  our 
money  case  against  England.”  And, 
doubtless,  this  is  half  the  truth.  But 
there  is  another  explanation  more  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  honor  and  intelligence  of 
the  writer’s  countrymen.  It  were  more 
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exact  to  say  that  the  old  idea  that  all 
insurrections  are  justifiable  has  had  its 
day.  The  Civil  War  has  taught  Amer¬ 
icans  that  an  armed  revolt  on  a  formid¬ 
able  scale  is  as  likely  to  occur  in  a  free 
American  Republic  as  in  a  despotic  Eu¬ 
ropean  Monarchy  ;  that  Ben  Butler’s 
methods  were  more  drastic  than  those 
of  Dulce  and  Jovellar  ;  that  there  are 
sound  practical  reasons  against  a  policy 
of  annexation.  Cool-headed  Ameri¬ 
cans  are,  perhaps,  not  anxious  to  add 
to  the  Union  over  a  million  Roman 
Catholics,  over  half  a  million  negroes. 
Yet  it  cannot  bo  denied  that,  within 
the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  a 
reversion  to  the  old  order.  Senator 
Call,  of  Florida,  has,  indeed,  never 
failed  to  introduce  his  yearly  resolution 
calling  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  ; 
and  at  last  he  has  raised  an  echo. 
Spread-eagle  rhetoricians  wax  excited 
over  a  barbarity  derived  from  “  the 
pagan  cruelty  of  Rome,  reinforced  and 
raised  to  fiendish  intensity  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Inquisition.”  Apoplectic 
orators,  foaming  at  the  mouth  over 
“  Caligula-Torquemada  atrocities”  of 
their  own  invention,  ask  :  Is  the  gen¬ 
eral  indifference  “  worthy  of  the  real 
blood  of  freedom  that  still  fiows  from 
the  big  American  heart?”  And  the 
lofty  emotions  of  the  said  big  heart 
find  fit  utterance  at  the  lips  of  Senator 
Lodge,  who  thinks  the  moment  auspi¬ 
cious  for  the  proclamation  that  ”  when 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  the  island 
of  Cuba,  still  sparsely  settled  and  of 
almost  unbounded  fertility,  will  become 
to  us  a  necessity.”  Just  so,  and  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Senator  Lodge’s  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples,  did  the  high-souled  Fowler  and 
Milsom  discover  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
money  had  ”  become  to  them  a  neces¬ 
sity.”  Nor  do  the  methods  of  annexa¬ 
tion  greatly  differ.  Fowler  and  Milsom, 
like  the  Cuban  rebels,  and  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons,  had  greatly  valued 
the  recognition  of  their  ‘‘  belligerent 
rights but,  unlike  the  American 
Senate,  a  heartless  House  of  Commons 
and  an  unromantic  Home  Secretary 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  heroes’  prayer. 
Meanwhile,  in  American  ports,  expedi¬ 
tions  are  coolly  fitted  out  under  the 
noses  of  complaisant  dock-marshals, 
not  indifferent  to  palm-oil ;  and  the 
impartial  news  agencies  regretfully  an¬ 


nounce  that  “  the  failure  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda  to  land  arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
in  Cuba  for  the  insurgents  is  con¬ 
firmed.”  In  1840  President  Van  Buren 
informed  Spain  that,  were  any  attempt 
made  to  wrest  Cuba  from  her,  she 
might  rely  on  the  armed  support  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  in  a  despatch  dat¬ 
ed  14th  January,  1843,  Webster  is  de* 
tected  repeating  the  same  solemn  assur¬ 
ance.  Promise  and  performance  differ 
as  widely  as  the  methods  of  ’43  differ 
from  the  methods  of  ’96.  The  Report 
of  the  Cuba  Commission  on  Chinese 
Emigration  tends  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  coolies  suffer  heinous  wrongs  ; 
but  no  champion  of  the  Chinese  coolie 
has  arisen  in  the  United  States.  The 
argument  now  is  that  Cuba  ‘‘  will  be¬ 
come  to  us  a  necessity.”  Amateur  geog¬ 
raphers  have  discovered  that  Cape  S. 
Antonio  is  little  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Catoche,  and  that 
Cape  Hicacos  is  still  nearer  to  Key 
West :  as  they  have  been  at  any  time 
for  centuries  past.  The  annexationist 
babbles  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  as¬ 
phalt,  petroleum,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cacao.  There  is  a  settled  intention  to 
convert  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  a  Yan¬ 
kee  lake  ;  and  it  edifies  to  learn  that 
“  all  considerations  urge  us  to  this  ac¬ 
quisition  without  regard  to  European 
opinion  or  antagonism.” 

So  General  Jordan,  that  redoubtable 
man  of  war  ;  and  so  the  drove  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  fire-eaters.  ”  Idiots,  abandon 
Cuba,  because  it  is  of  no  use  to  you 
‘‘  wretches,  you  are  sucking  the  life¬ 
blood  out  of  Cuba.”  These  amusing 
inconsistencies  are  shed  once  and  for¬ 
ever.  And  it  interests  to  note  that 
every  American  argument  against  Spain 
may  be — at  the  psychological  moment 
— refurbished  for  use  against  England 
and  B’rance,  against  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark.  What  should  hinder  the  con¬ 
cession  of  ”  belligerent  rights”  to  Ja¬ 
maica  negroes,  when  another  Governor 
Eyre  is  faced  by  a  black  rising  ?  Why 
should  not  the  patriotic  stomach,  after 
digesting  Cuba,  whet  its  hanger  on 
Martinique?  A  pretext  needs  no  Edi¬ 
son  to  invent  it :  a  Venezuelan  quarrel 
is  easily  picked.  And  in  this  last  con¬ 
nection  you  learn — without  surprise — 
that  ”  many  partisans  of  the  war  are 
already  declaring  that  its  true  object  is 
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to  check  England’s  growing  South 
American  trade.”  This  true  object 
would  be  nowise  impeded — but  the 
contrary — by  the  expulsion  of  England 
and  France  from  their  West  Indian 
possessions  ;  but,  as  at  Corinth,  so  at 
Waishingtou.  All  things  are  not  expe¬ 
dient  :  and  England  and  France  know 
how  to  guard  their  own.  The  experi¬ 
ment  may  more  plausibly  be  essayed  on 
Spain  ;  and  Mr.  Olney,  smarting  from 
bis  Berlin  snubbing,  may  think  to  find 
Canovas  more  supple. 

But  the  humorist  Canovas  may  be 
trusted  to  expose  the  methods  and  ends 
of  Mr.  Olney’s  masters.  The  hoisting 
of  the  Cuban  fiag  at  the  Republican 
Caucus,  or  the  insertion  of  a  Cuban 
plank  in  the  Democratic  “  platform” 
excites  laughter  and  deceives  nobody. 
The  aim  is  boodle,  and  plenty  of  it ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  surplus 
dynamiters  of  the  States  take  ship  for 
Cuba  with  the  set  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  committing  outrages  upon 
which  large  claims  for  damages  may  be 
based.  Occasionally  the  claims  become 
athetic  :  as  in  the  case  of  that  Yan- 
ee  lover  of  freedom  who  estimates  his 
stomach-ache  at  five  thousand  dollars. 
There  has  been  nothing  more  highly 
valued  since  the  bedstead  of  Don  Pa- 
cifico  or — shall  we  say  ? — the  ‘‘  hypo¬ 
thetical  claims”  of  the  Alabama.  The 
genuine  filibuster’s  sentiment  is  can¬ 
didly  avowed  in  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  Cuban 
Expedition: — ‘‘The  people  in  New 
York  who  fitted  out  this  vessel  care 
about  as  much  for  Cuban  independence 
as  I  do,  and  that’s  to  make  as  many 
dollars  as  they  can  out  of  it.  As  long 
as  the  Cubans  can  raise  the  spondulix, 
they’ll  get  plenty  of  people  to  fit  out 
expeditions  for  them.”  And  the  speak¬ 


er  goes  on  to  brag  of  his  countrymen’s 
acuteness  in  selling  condemned  provi¬ 
sions,  arms,  ammunition,  shoddy  uni¬ 
forms,  and  blankets  to  the  Cubans  at 
the  highest  prices.  America,  in  fact, 
does  not  send  fighting-men  to  Cuba  ; 
she  sends  professional  ruffians  and 
atrocity-mongers  to  levy  blackmail  by 
processes  unknown  to  any  civilized 
State.  The  point  arises — and  C4novas 
might  well  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  it  an  Identical  Note — whether 
Europe  has  not  a  common  interest  in 
protesting  against  this  form  of  Yankee 
barbarism.  One  pliable  from  Europe 
— one  word  from  France  and  England 
— and  the  vast  majority  of  law-abiding 
citizens  would  put  a  speedy  close  to 
lawless  proceedings  carried  out  by  specu¬ 
lators  and  winked  at  by  demagogues 
who  exploit  the  ignorance  of  the  aver¬ 
age  voter.  Until  the  contrary  be 
proved,  the  bulk  of  Americans  must 
be  held  innocent  of  any  complicity  in 
the  crimes  aforesaid.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  they  knew  what  is  committed 
in  their  name.  Meanwhile,  in  Cuba, 
Spain  is  acting  scrupulously  within  her 
rights  ;  behind  the  Spanish  Ministers 
stand  the  men  of  all  parties,  the  unani¬ 
mous  representatives  of  a  renowned,  an 
heroic,  and  an  unvanquished  people. 
The  cause  of  Spain  in  Cuba  is  the 
cause  of  good  government  the  world 
overlong,  the  cause  of  Europe  and,  not 
least,  the  cause  of  England.  Still,  as 
in  the  time  of  Hernando  de  Acuna, 
Spain’s  motto  stands  immutable  :  Un 
monarca,  un  imperio,  y  una  espada. 
Governing  with  patience,  justice,  forti¬ 
tude,  and  magnanimity  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  unexampled  provocation, 
Spain  deserves  the  gratitude  of  civilized 
mankind. — New  Review. 
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The  beautiful  big  telescopes  which 
are  now  at  work  at  several  observato¬ 
ries  have  rendered  a  new  service  to  as¬ 
tronomy.  They  have  given  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  to  lunar  studies,  and  once  again 
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the  old  questions  as  to  the  existence  of 
air  and  water  and  the  possibility  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite 
are  discussed— this  time  with  some  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  definite  solution. 

For  some  time  past  lunar  studies 
have  been  decidedly  falling  into  neg- 
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lect.  The  immense,  apparently  lifeless 
plains  of  the  Moon,  which  still  retain 
the  name  of  “  seas,”  or  “  maria,”  al¬ 
though  no  traces  of  present  or  past  ma¬ 
rine  action  can  be  detected  on  their 
surfaces ;  its  immense  circus-shaped 
craters,  which  have  no  rivals  in  size  on 
our  own  planet ;  its  high  chains  of 
mountains  and  deep  rents — all  these  had 
been  minutely  measured  and  mapped 
down  to  the  smallest  craterlets,  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  signs  of 
life,  or  of  change  going  on  on  the 
Moon’s  surface  ;  and  yet  no  such  signs 
were  forthcoming,  at  least  in  a  definite 
form.  There  was,  of  course,  a  small 
group  of  devoted  selenographers.  Nel¬ 
son  in  this  country,  Klein  in  Germany, 
Oscar  Schmidt  at  Athens,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  their  lives  to  a  minute 
study  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
Moon.  With  instruments  of  a  modest 
power  they  achieved  real  wonders  in 
delineating  the  minor  details  of  lunar 
topography,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
caught  glimpses  of  such  appearances 
as  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
water  in  certain  cavities,  or  a  periodical 
growth  of  some  vegetation,  or,  at  least, 
a  still  continuing  volcanic  activity. 
But  each  time  such  appearances  were 
studied  in  detail,  it  became  evident 
that  unless  more  powerful  instruments 
were  directed  toward  our  satellite,  there 
was  little  hope  of  solving  those  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  life  which,  in  astrono¬ 
my  as  everywhere  else,  chiefly  fascinate 
man.  Gradually  it  began  to  be  said 
that  we  already  Know  about  the  Moon 
all  that  can  be  known,  and  interest  in 
lunar  studies  waned  among  astronomers. 

And  vet,  in  reality,  our  knowledge 
of  the  Moon  is  still  very  limited.  Our 
best  map  of  its  visible  surface,  although 
it  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy,  represents 
it  only  on  a  scale  of  1  to  1,780,000, 
which  is  quite  insufficient  to  show  even 
such  changes  as  are  still  going  on  on 
our  own  globe.*  We  know,  indeed, 
that  in  our  lifetime  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  shapes  of  our  hills, 
valleys,  river  courses,  and  ocean  shores  ; 
but  what  could  we  know  of  such  changes 
if  we  only  had  small  maps  to  compare  ? 
Moreover,  only  now,  with  such  big  in- 


*  The  Moon  has  on  this  map  a  diameter  of 
75  inches,  while  its  real  diameter  is  2160  miles. 


struments  as  the  Lick  telescope,  which 
has  a  glass  lens  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter,  or  the  admirable  Paris  tele¬ 
scope  (twenty-four  inch  lens),  we  can 
distinguish,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  valleys  and  the  hil¬ 
locks,  which  are  from  650  to  1000  feet 
in  width  ;  but  until  quite  lately,  all  we 
could  see  was  objects  over  one  or  two 
miles  wide  ;  so  that  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  if  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
Earth  by  a  man  in  the  Moon  were  of 
the  same  sort,  he  also  might  represent 
our  planet  as  an  arid,  dreary  body  with 
no  traces  of  life  upon  it.* 

Photography  undoubtedly  supplied 
astronomers  with  a  precious  aid.  Al¬ 
ready  in  the  admirable  photograph  of 
the  Moon,  which  was  made  in  1865  by 
Rutherford,  and  still  more  in  modern 
photographs,  the  circuses,  the  plains, 
and  the  mountains  appeared  with  a  re¬ 
lief  and  reality  of  which  the  best  maps 
gave  not  the  faintest  idea.  But  lunar 
photography  is  beset  with  so  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  proper  movements  of  the  Moon,  that 
up  till  now  the  largest  photographs  ob¬ 
tained  were  less  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  And  it  was  only  quite  late¬ 
ly  that  they  could  be  enlarged  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty-three  times, 
without  the  details  being  blurred.  Some 
of  the  negatives  obtained  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  and  at  Paris  by  the  broth¬ 
ers  Henry,  in  an  especially  quiet  and 
favorable  atmosphere,  were  even  so 
clear,  that  it  was  found  advisable  to 
carefully  examine  them  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  and  to  make  with  the  hand 
detailed  enlarged  drawings  from  the 
best  of  them.f 


*  There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  works,  most 
attractively  written,  in  which  all  information 
about  the  Moon  may  be  obtained.  Suffice  it 
to  name  the  following  : — Gwyn  Eiger’s  Tht 
Moon,  London,  1895  ;  Edward  Nelson’s  The 
Moon  and  the  Condition  and  Gonjiguraiions  of  Us 
Surface,  London,  1876  ;  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Flammarion’s  Astronomie  Populaire; 
and  the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Agnes  Gierke, 
A  Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  3d  edition,  London,  1893. 

f  Great  doubts  were  expressed  at  the  outset 
as  to  the  advantages  offered  by  photography 
for  the  study  of  the  Moon.  The  advantage  of 
the  relief  representation  of  the  surface  is, 
however,  self-evident.  Besides,  with  the  aid 
of  photography,  a  continuous  record  of  the 
Moon’s  aspect  is  kept,  and  every  modification 
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An  examination  of  such  enlarged 
photographs,  which  peiinils  us  to  cm-, 
brace  with  theejea  large  surface,  filled 
with  a  mass  of  nature-iiue  details,  has 
led  MM.  Loew^  and  Puiseux  ♦  to  some 
interesting  suggestions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  “  rills”  or  groups 
of  paiallel  rents  in  the  Moon’s  crust. f 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  direct  observations  lately  made  by 
Professor  W.  Pickering  under  the  clear 
sky  of  Peru,  as  well  as  his  studies  of 
the  American  photographs,  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  new  data  conceining  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Moon,  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  existence  of  water  on  its  surface,  as 
are  sure  to  give  a  quite  fresh  interest  to 
lunar  studies.  | 

nf  detail  which  may  occur  in  it  will  be  settled 
for  subsequent  reference  by  unimpeachable 
testimony.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  in  one 
favorable  night  many  photographs  are  taken, 
and  that  such  a  mass  of  details  is  thus  record¬ 
ed  that  it  would  take  one’s  lifetime  to  map 
them  by  hand.  As  to  the  enlarged  drawings 
which  were  made  by  Dr.  Weineck,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  that  sort  of  work,  they 
have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism  (from 
Dr.  Klein  in  Sirius,  1894  and  1895,  and  the 
Belgian  professor  W.  Prinz  in  Giel  et  Terre,  ii. 
1895,  p.  449),  but  it  may  now  be  taken  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  really  contain  a  mass  of  details 
which  may  be  seen  directly  even  with  smaller 
telescopes,  but  had  been  overlooked  ;  while 
the  appearance  of  the  same  detail  on  two  or 
three  negatives  settles  all  possible  doubts  as 
to  its  reality.  (L.  Weineck  and  £.  8.  Holden, 
“  Belenographical  Studies”  in  Publications  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  1894,  vol.  iii.  ;  Luewy 
and  Puiseux,  in  Oomptes  Bendus,  tome  cxix. 
p.  254,  and  tome  cxxi.  pp.  6,  79  ;  Folie,  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Belgian  Academy,  1895,  vol.  xxix. 
No.  1  ;  and  Dr.  Klein  in  Sirius,  1895,  p.  112.) 

*  Gomptes  Rendus,  8  juillet,  1895,  tome  cxxi. 
p.  79 

f  To  explain  the  origin  of  these  rents, 
Loewy  and  Puiseux  look  for  the  time  when 
the  rocks  were  in  an  igneous  half-liquid  state 
and  floating  islands  of  consolidated  scoria 
were  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  molten 
rocks  and  drifted  like  the  ice  floes  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean.  Remaining  in  that  sphere  of  ideas, 
it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  same 
rents  might  have  originated  when  the  whole 
crust  was  already  solidilied.  When  Lake  Bai¬ 
kal  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  ice,  and 
the  level  of  the  water  goes  slightly  down  in 
the  winter,  the  ice  is  intersected  by  long  rents, 
one  to  ten  yards  wide,  which  usually  appear 
in  about  the  same  places  and  in  the  same 
directions.  They  run  in  straight  lines,  have 
vertical  sides,  and  when  the  water  at  their 
bottom  is  frozen,  they  become  miniature 
models  of  lunar  rents. 

t  William  H.  Pickering,  “  Investigations  in 
Astronomical  Photography,'  ’  in  Annals  of  the 


The  Moon  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  Earth  (its  weight  is  eighty- 
one  times  less),  and  consequently  the 
force  of  gravity  is  so  much  smaller  on 
its  surface,  that,  even  if  it  had  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  same  composition  as 
ours,  its  density  in  its  lowest  parts 
would  be  from  thirty  to  fifty  times  less 
than  the  density  of  our  atmosphere  at 
the  sea-level.  But  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Johnstone  Stoney’s  *  investigations, 
that  even  if  the  Moon  was  surrounded 
at  some  time  of  its  existence  with  a 
gaseous  envelope  consisting  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  water  vapor,  it  would 
not  have  retained  much  of  it.  The 
gases,  as  is  known,  consist  of  mole¬ 
cules,  rushing  in  all  directions  at  im¬ 
mense  speeds  ;  and  the  moment  that 
the  speed  of  a  molecule  which  moves 
near  the  outward  boundary  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  exceeds  a  certain  limit  (which 
would  be  about  10,600  feet  in  a  second 
for  the  Moon),  it  can  escape  from  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  the  planet. 
Molecule  by  molecule  the  gas  must 
wander  off  into  the  inter-planetaiy 
space  ;  and,  the  smaller  the  mass  of  the 
molecule  of  a  given  gas,  the  feebler  the 
planet^s  attraction,  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  at  the  boundary  of  its  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  sooner  the  escape  of  the 
gas  must  take  place.  This  is  why  no 
free  hydrogen  could  be  retained  in  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere,  and  why  the  Moon 
could  retain  no  air  or  water  vapor. 

However,  neither  these  speculations, 
which  are  very  likely  to  be  true,  nor 
Bessel's  previous  calculations,  could 
convince  practical  astronomers  of  the 
absolute  absence  of  any  atmosphere 
round  the  Moon.  A  feeble  twilight  is 
seen  on  our  satellite,  and  twilight  is 
due,  as  is  known,  to  the  refieclion  of 
light  within  the  gaseous  envelope  ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  had  been  remarked  long  since 
at  Greenwich  that  the  stars  which  are 
covered  by  the  Moon  during  its  move- 


Aslronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  vol. 
xxxii.  part  1  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895).  See 
also  Dr.  Klein  s  analysis  of  the  same  {Sirius, 
1895,  Hefte  7,  8,  nnd  9). 

*  ‘  ^  On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Snn 
and  Stars,”  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1868  ;  and  paper  ‘‘  On  the  Cause  of  Ab¬ 
sence  of  Hydrogen  from  the  Earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  of  Air  and  Water  from  the  Mood,” 
read  on  the  20th  of  April,  1892,  before  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 
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men  is  in  its  orbit  remain  visible  for  a 
couple  of  seconds  longer  than  they 
ongnt  to  be  visible  if  their  rays  were 
not  slightly  broken  as  they  pass  near  to 
the  Moon’s  surface.  Consequently,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  Moon  must  have 
some  atmosphere,  perhaps  only  200 
times  thinner  than  our  own.  Of 
course,  a  gaseous  envelope  so  thin  as 
that  would  only  be  noticeable  in  the 
deeper  valleys,  and  it  would  attain  its 
greatest  density  within  the  circus-like 
cavities  whose  floor,  as  a  rule,  lies  deep¬ 
er  than  the  surrounding  country. 
Toward  the  tops  of  the  mountains  it 
would  be  imperceptible.  But  never¬ 
theless,  as  was  shown  by  Neison,  it 
would  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  life  on  the  Moon’s  surface. 

The  observations  made  at  Lick,  at 
Paris,  and  at  Arequipa,  fully  confirm’ 
this  view.  A  twilight  is  decidedly  visi¬ 
ble  at  the  cusps  of  the  crescent-moon, 
especially  near  the  first  and  the  last 
quarter.  It  prolongs  the  cusps  as  a  faint 
glow  over  the  dark  shadowed  part,  for 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  (60"), 
and  this  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  having  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon  the  same  density  as  our  at¬ 
mosphere  has  at  a  height  of  about  forty 
miles.  A  similar  result  is  obtained 
when  the  slight  flattening  of  the  disk 
of  Jupiter,  which  takes  place  when  the' 
planet  is  just  going  to  be  covered  by 
the  Moon,  or  emerges  from  behind  it, 
is  measured  on  the  Arequipa  photo¬ 
graphs.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  next 
to  nothing,  but  there  is  another  obser¬ 
vation,  namely,  of  a  dark  band  appear¬ 
ing  between  Jupiter  and  the  Moon’s 
limb  when  the  former  begins  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  latter  ;  and  Professor  Pick¬ 
ering  finds  no  other  explanation  for  it 
than  in  some  very  light  haze,  partly 
due  to  water  vapor,  which  would  rise  a 
few  miles  above  the  Moon’s  surface 
where  it  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  of 
the  Sun. 

Such  a  supposition  would  have  been 
met  some  time  ago  with  great  suspi¬ 
cion.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the 
more  the  Moon’s  surface  is  studied  in 
detail  the  more  astronomers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  in  some  places  at 
least,  a  haze,  originated  from  water 
vapor,  is  the  only  possible  means  to  ex¬ 


plain  certain  curious  occurrences. 
T'hus,  Dr.  Sarling  has  lately  reminded 
us  that,  in  1774,  Eysenhard,  a  pupil  of 
Lambert,  saw  the  part  of  the  shadow 
line  which  crossed  one  of  the  plains 
(the  Mare  Crisium)  brought  in  a 
wave-like  movement  which  lasted  for 
two  hours  and  was  seen  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  persons — only  in  this  part  of  the 
lunar  disk.  Those  undulations,  which 
spread  at  a  speed  of  1200  feet  per  second 
over  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  could 
only  be  due — as  Dr.  Sarling  truly  re¬ 
marks — to  vapors  floating  over  the 
plain.*  In  several  instances,  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  deep  lunar  circuses  took  a 
misty  appearance  at  sunrise,  and  this 
misty  appearance  disappeared  as  the 
Sun  ruse  higher  above  the  same  circus, 
while  in  other  cases  it  persisted  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  sunrise,  even  though 
all  around  was  sharply  marked  and  dis- 
tinct.f  And  so  on.  The  temperature 
of  the  Moon’s  surface,  when  it  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun’s  rays,  being  very  near 
to  the  freezing  point,  as  appears  from 
Langley’s  last  measurements,  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  frozen  water  under  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  is  surely  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen 
whether  a  haze  of  this  sort  is  not  due 
in  some  cases  to  water  ejected  by  vol¬ 
canoes  or  geysers  ;  the  more  so  as  some 
volcanic  activity,  remodelling  until 
now  the  forms  of  the  craters,  seems  to 
exist  There  is,  indeed,  among  as¬ 
tronomers  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  lunar 
crater,  nearly  three  miles  in  diameter, 
being  of  recent  formation.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Dr.  Klein  in  1876,  in  the 
lain  named  Mare  Vaporum,  after  he 
imself  and  many  others  had  previous¬ 
ly  so  often  examined  that  region  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  crater.  Besides,  the  al¬ 
ternate  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  another  crater  (Linn6),  nearly  four 
miles  in  diameter,  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  unless  it  is  concealed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  vapors  which  it  itself  ex¬ 
hales.  As  to  changes  observed  in  the 
shapes  of  small  lunar  volcanoes,  they 


*  Sirius,  1895,  vi.  p.  134. 
f  Edw.  Neison,  The  Moon  and  the  Condition 
and  Gonjigurations  of  its  Surface,  p.  33  (liOn- 
don,  1876). 
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are  too  aumeroiis  to  be  due  to  mere 
errors  of  observation.* 

If  free  water  thus  exists  occasionally, 
even  now,  on  the  Moon’s  surface,  or 
has  existed  at  a  relatively  recent  period, 
it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  it  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  activity.  Are  there  no 
river-valleys  which  would  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  existence  ?  Till  lately,  the 
majority  of  astronomers  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative,  even  though 
their  earlier  predecessors,  armed  with 
feebler  telescopes,  were  most  affirmative 
on  this  point.  The  maria,  or  seas,  are 
known  to  be  plains  on  which  no  traces 
of  aqueous  action  have  been  detected, 
and  the  clefts,  or  large  “  rills,”  are  al¬ 
most  certainly  rents  produced  in  a  solid 
surface. 

However,  besides  these  clefts,  there 
are  much  finer  formations  which  only 
lately  have  received  due  attention,  and 
these  finer  rills  have  all  the  aspects  of 
river-beds.  They  are  not  straight- 
lined,  but  wind  exactly  as  rivers  wind 
on  our  maps  ;  they  fork  like  rivers  ; 
they  are  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  and  one  end  is  nearly  always 
higher  than  the  other.  Many  such  fine 
rills  have  been  observed  and  mapped 
lately,  and  Professor  \V.  Pickering 
gives  a  list  of  thirty-five  presumable 
river-beds,  large,  medium-sized,  and 
very  fine.f  However,  contrary  to  most 
terrestrial  rivers,  the  lunar  river-beds 
— those,  at  least,  which  were  observed 
by  W.  Pickering — have  their  wider  end 
in  their  upper  course,  nearly  always  in 
a  pear-shaped  craterlet.  This  circum¬ 
stance  offers,  however,  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  wo  know  many  rivers  in 
Central  Asia  and  South  America  which 
originate  in  a  lake  and  grow  thinner 
and  thinner  as  they  enter  the  arid 
plains.  To  take  one  illustration  out  of 
several,  one  such  river,  sixty-five  miles 
in  length  with  all  its  windings,  rises  in 
a  craterlet,  perhaps  2000  feet  wide,  but 
soon  its  valley  narrows  to  1000  feet,  or 
less,  and  is  lost  in  a  plain.  Occasion¬ 
ally  such  ”  rivers”  occur  in  groups  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Other 
river-beds,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 


*  TAe  Observatory,  June,  1892  ;  Nature,  vol. 
xlvi  p.  134. 

f  Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  oj 
Harvard  College,  vol.  xxxii.  part  1,  p.  87. 


have  the  normal  characters  of  our 
rivers.  One  of  them  begins  in  the 
mountains  as  an  extremely  fine  line, 
gradually  increases  in  width,  and,  after 
having  received  a  tributary,  becomes  a 
broad  but  shallow  valley.  Another 
bifurcates  into  two  very  fine  lines  in  its 
higher  part.*  In  short,  it  may  now  be 
taken  as  certain  that  there  are  river¬ 
beds,  to  all  appearance  of  aqueous  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  they  are  so  narrow  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  water¬ 
courses  if  they  existed  at  the  bottom  of 
these  valleys.  We  must  be  content 
with  saying  that  they  have  been  scooped 
out  by  running  water. 

So  much  having  been  won,  the  next 
step  was  naturally  to  ask  if  no  traces  of 
vegetation  can  be  detected.  On  Mars, 
we  see  how  every  year  a  snow  cover 
spreads  over  the  circumpolar  region, 
how  later  ou  in  the  season  wide  chan¬ 
nels  appear  in  it,  and  how  the  snow 
thaws  gradually — presumably  giving 
origin  to  water  ;  even  clouds  have  late¬ 
ly  been  seen  ;  and  we  can  notice,  more¬ 
over,  how  the  coloration  of  wide  sur¬ 
faces  changes,  probably  because  they 
are  covered  with  vegetation,  and  how 
that  coloration  gradually  takes  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow  tint.  Of  course,  if  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  took  place  on  our 
nearest  neighbor,  the  Moon,  it  would 
have  been  noticed  long  since.  But  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  maintain  that 
nothing  similar  to  it  happens,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  On  the  contrary. 
Professor  Pickering  shows  that  there 
are  some  probabilities  in  favor  of  plants 
of  some  sort  or  another  periodically 
growing  on  the  Moon  as  well. 

The  great  lunar  circuses  or  craters 
attain,  as  is  known,  colossal  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  the  largest  of  them  have  100 
and  130  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  floor 
of  their  inner  parts  is  mostly  flat. 
Now,  Neison  had  already  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  gray,  almost  black,  spots 
appear  on  the  floor  of  certain  craters  at 
full  moon,  but  disappear  later  on,  and 
W.  Pickering  has  carefully  investigated 
several  such  spots  during  his  unfortu- 


*  Dr.  Barling’s  letter  to  Sirius,  March  30, 
1895  ;  map  of  the  region  near  Herschel,  1, 
made  by  J.  N.  Krieger  at  the  Observatory  of 
Triest,  in  same  periodical,  September,  1895, 
p.  195, 
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iiately  too  short  stay  at  Arequipa. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  they  grow 
darker  just  after  full  moon,  that  is, 
when  the  Sun  strikes  the  \isible  part 
of  the  Moon’s  surface  in  full  and  when 
it  is  geometrically  impossible  for  any 
shadow  to  be  visible,  and  they  become 
invisible  when  the  Sun  is  lowest  and 
the  ’shadows  are  evidently  strongest. 
We  know,  however,  of  no  stone  which 
would  darken  under  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  grow  lighter  when  the  sun¬ 
light  fades,  and,  following  two  such 
authorities  as  Miidler  and  Neison,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pickering  inclines  to  see  the 
causes  of  those  changes  in  vegetation. 
Such  spots,  whose  darkness  varies  with 
the  Sun’s  altitude,  are  not  mere  acci¬ 
dents.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  found  on  all  plains,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  and  in  two  plains,  the 
Mare  Tranquillitatis  and  Mare  Nec- 
taria,  they  apparently  cover  the  whole 
floor,  their  changes  being  sometimes  so 
conspicuous  as  to  be  almost  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  the  craters  they  al¬ 
ways  appear  in  the  lower  inner  eages, 
but  never  on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  on  the  outer  walls.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  colored  in  dark  gray, 
but  in  one  case  at  least,  one  of  the 
spots,  examined  with  a  great  power, 
was  of  a  “  pronounced  yellow  color, 
with  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  green.” 

These  observations,*  which  Professor 
Pickering  unhappily  found  impossible 
to  continue  under  the  much  less  propi¬ 
tious  sky  of  Massachusetts,  “  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  see¬ 
ing,”  are  certainly  very  promising,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  not  isolated.  For 
the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  data  are 
accumulating,  all  tending  to  prove  that 
it  was  too  rash  to  describe  the  Moon’s 
surface  as  utterly  devoid  of  life.  It 
appears  very  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  volcanic  changes  continue  to  go 
on  on  the  Moon’s  surface  on  a  larger 
scale  than  on  the  Earth,  and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  organic  life  which  prevail 
there,  such  life  exists,  be  it  only  on  a 
small  scale.  This  is  certainly  very  far 
from  the  sanguine  affirmations  of  the 

*  In  the  above-mentioned  volume  of  Har¬ 
vard  Annals  they  are  published  in  fall,  and 
are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs. 


last  century  selenographers,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  see  on  the  Moon  “  fortidcations,” 
“  national  roads,”  and  ‘‘  traces  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  such  objects,  if  they 
did  exist,  could  not  be  seen  with  our 
best  instruments.  But  traces  of  vege¬ 
tation  which  develops  at  certain  periods 
and  fades  next,  traces  of  water  which 
runs  perhaps  even  now,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  volcanic  changes  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  become  more  and  more  probable 
in  proportion  us  we  learn  to  know  our 
satellite  better. 

II. 

When  we  examine  the  animal  world 
in  a  descending  series,  from  the  high¬ 
est  animals  to  the  lowest,  we  see  how 
their  organs  of  nutrition  are  gradually 
simplified,  how  they  become  less  defi¬ 
nite  and  less  specialized  in  their  func¬ 
tions,  until  we  find  that  functions  which 
are  performed  in  higher  animals  by 
special  glands  are  accomplished  at  the 
lower  stages  of  the  series  by  mere  cells 
scattered  in  the  tissues,  or  even  by  the 
whole  protoplasm  of  the  body.  The 
same  gradual  simplidcation  is  seen  in 
the  organs  of  the  senses.  They  also  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  definite  as  we  de¬ 
scend  the  scale  ;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  separate  them  from 
each  other,  and  in  the  lower  inverte¬ 
brates  mere  cells,  disseminated  in  the 
tissues,  answer  more  or  less  to  the  irri¬ 
tations  from  without.  At  last,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  series,  the  sense- 
irritations  are  received  by  the  whole 
surface  of  the  animalcule’s  body. 

An  immense  amount  of  investigation 
has  been  made,  especially  within  the 
last  thirty'  years,  in  order  to  trace  the 
chain  of  evolution  of  the  sense-organs 
in  the  animal  world,  and  to  follow  the 
gradual  ascent  of  sense-impressions, 
from  the  mere  irritability  of  protoplasm 
to  the  highly  developed  sensations  of 
the  higher  animals.  Anatomists,  phys¬ 
iologists,  and  psycho-physiologists 
have  joined  in  that  colossal  work,  and 
by  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  highest  importance  for  sci¬ 
ence  altogether,  and  especially  for  psy¬ 
chology,  has  been  attained.  The  series 
has  gradually  been  reconstituted  in  full, 
through  the  efforts  of  scores  of  separate 
workers.  The  leading  results  of  these 
wonderful  investigations  having  lately 
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been  summed  up  by  Dr.  Wilibald  Nagel 
in  a  suggestive  introductory  chapter  to 
a  more  special  work  ;  *  we  may  take  it, 
together  with  a  few  other  works,  as  a 
guide  for  a  brief  review  of  the  subject. f 

What  most  strikes  a  beginner  in  the 
study  of  the  lowest  animals  is  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  those  of  their  acts  and  motions 
which  apparently  imply  psychical  life 
and  consciousness.  Those  microscopi¬ 
cal  animalcules  which  consist  of  one 
single  cell,  or  even  of  a  mere  speck  of 
protoplasm,  have  evidently  no  traces  of 
a  nervous  system  ;  and  yet  their  move¬ 
ments  and  their  responsivity  to  exter¬ 
nal  stimuli  are  such  that  one  hesitates 
to  interpret  them  as  mere  mechanical 
or  chemical  processes,  such  as  we  see  in 
foams,  or  even  as  mere  manifestations 
of  “  irritability,”  which  is  a  property 
of  all  living  matter. 

In  one  of  the  American  psychological 
laboratories,  the  daily  life  of  a  one-celled 
infusorium — a  vorticella — was  lately  ob¬ 
served  under  the  microscope  for  days 
in  succession,  and  all  the  accidents  of 
its  uneventful  existence  were  recorded.  J 


*  Dr.  Wilibald  Nagel,  “  Vergleichend-pbjsi- 
ologische  und  anatomische  Untersucbungen 
bber  den  Gerachs-  und  Gescbmackssinn  und 
ibre  Organe  ;  mit  einleitenden  Betracbtungen 
ana  der  allgemeinen  vergleicbenden  Sinnes- 
pbyaiologie,"  in  Leuckart  and  Gbun’s  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Zwlogica,  Heft  18, 1,  and  II.  (Stuttgart, 
1894  and  1895).  A  full  bibliography  will  be 
found  at  tbe  end  of  this  work. 

f  E.  Jourdan’s  Lee  Sens  chez  Its  Animavx  In- 
firveurs  (Paris,  J.  Bailliere,  1889)  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  little  work  on  tbe  same  subject  wbicb  can 
be  safely  recommended  to  tbe  general  reader. 
Unhappily  it  has  not  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Haeckel’s  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Sense-Organs  (English 'translation) 
dates  from  1879.  Romanes’s  Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals,  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  The  Senses 
and  the  Mental  Life  of  Animals,  especially  of  In¬ 
sects,  and  C.  Lloyd  Morgan’s  Introduction  to 
Gomparaiive  Psychology,  published  in  1894,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  exactly  cover  the  same 
ground,  are  too  well  known  to  need  recom¬ 
mendation.  W.  Wundt’s  Orundzuge  der  physi- 
ologischen  Psychologic  (4th  edition,  Jena,  1894), 
and  Max  Ver worn’s  AUgemeine  Physiologie  are, 
of  course,  two  classical  works,  rich  in  infor¬ 
mation  upon  this  subject  as  well,  but  neither 
has  yet  been  translated  into  English.  Wundt’s 
Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology  have 
at  last  been  translated  into  English  in  1894. 
Some  works  on  the  lower  organisms  are  indi¬ 
cated  farther  on. 

t  G.  F.  Hodge  and  H.  A.  Atkins,  “  The  Daily 
Life  of  a  Protozoan,”  in  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  1894-95,  vol.  vi.  p.  524. 


A  transparent,  tulip-like,  or  bell-like 
expansion  at  the  end  of  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  stalk,  which  contracts  at  the 
slightest  jerk  ;  a  tiny  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  bell,  representing  a  sort  of 
mouth,  or  rather  a  buccal  pore  ;  and  a 
row  of  extremely  fine  cilia,  which  differ 
from  hairs  by  being  mere  expansions  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  body — the  whole, 
cilia  and  all,  being  covered  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  cuticle — such  is  that  tiny 
infusorium  which  every  one  possessed 
of  a  small  microscope  can  find  in  a 
drop  of  water  taken  from  a  pond.  Ob¬ 
served  hour  after  hour  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  while  a  feeble  current  of  water 
was  flowing  over  the  glass  slide,  it  was 
seen  to  swallow  still  smaller  animal¬ 
cules,  after  having  attracted  them  into 
its  “  mouth”  by  the  motion  of  its  cilia  ; 
it  assimilated  them,  and  being  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  food,  it  reproduced  itself  by 
budding  tiny  vorticellse  from  its  sides. 

To  many  stimuli  it  was  insensible. 
Icy  water  was  made  to  flow  ;  bright 
light,  immediately  following  darkness, 
was  flashed  upon  the  little  creature  ; 
light  of  various  colors  was  tried,  as  also 
musical  sounds  “  of  all  qualities  and 
volumes” — the  animalcule  took  no  heed 
of  them.  But  the  slightest  jerk  or  jar 
made  it  instantly  contract  its  stalk  ; 
and  it  sorted  with  the  greatest  appar¬ 
ent  precision  the  floating  minute  parti¬ 
cles,  swallowing  those  of  them  which 
suited  it.  “  The  world  of  relation,” 
as  psychologists  say,  of  a  vorticella  thus 
consists  of  a  series  of  touches,  with 
perhaps  some  taste  and  smell  impres¬ 
sions,  hardly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  With  all  that,  the  vorticella  dis¬ 
played  memory.  When  no  other  food 
was  supplied  to  it  but  cells  of  yeast  in 
sterilized  water,  it  took  first  to  the  new 
food.  It  filled  its  body  to  distention 
with  yeast  cells  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  entire  meal  was  suddenly  rejected, 
and  for  several  hours  the  vorticella 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  It  must  have  retained 
for  several  hours  some  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  ;  it  manifested  powers  of 
”  choice”  as  it  ceased  to  swallow  an  un¬ 
suitable  food  ;  and  in  some  unknown 
way  it  discerned  between  yeast  cells 
and  the  animalcules  it  was  used  to  prey 
upon. 

The  vorticella  is,  however,  a  consid- 
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erably  developed  being  in  comparison 
with,  say,  an  amoeba,  which  consists  of 
a  mere  speck  of  protoplasm,  or  with 
that  slimy  vegetable  organism — a  plas- 
modium — which  is  made  up  of  thickly 
interwoven  threads  of  naked  proto¬ 
plasm.  And  yet,  even  in  these  two 
lowest  representatives  of  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  world,  something  in 
advance  of  mere  iriitability  appears. 
The  amoeba  avoids  bright  light,  and  if 
a  pencil  of  light  falls  upon  its  path,  it 
retreats  ;  certain  chemical  substances 
attract  it,  while  others  act  repulsively 
upon  it ;  and  when  the  two  poles  of  a 
galvanic  current  are  plunged  into  the 
drop  of  water  the  amoeba  lives  in,  it 
moves  toward  the  negative  pole  and 
avoids  the  positive.  As  to  the  plasmo- 
dium,  it  displays  a  still  higher  discrimi¬ 
native  power.  For  instance,  two  beak¬ 
ers,  filled  with  water,  are  placed  close 
to  each  other,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45° 
Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
much  warmer  (86°).  A  strip  of  paper, 
upon  which  one  of  these  myxomycetes 
fungi  has  spread  itself,  is  then  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  one  end  of  the  paper 
dips  into  the  cold  water,  while  the  other 
end  touches  the  warm  water.  Imme¬ 
diately,  the  slimy  fungus  begins  to 
slowly  stretch  out  and  draw  in  its 
threads,  and  after  a  time  it  will  have 
crept  over  into  the  warmer  beaker. 
Other  plasrnodia  show  their  dislike  of 
light  by  withdrawing  from  the  lighted 
part  of  a  surface  into  its  shadowy  part  ; 
while  to  chemical  stimuli  they  are  even 
still  more  sensitive.  If  a  plasmodium 
be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
boiled  water,  which  contains  no  nutri¬ 
tious  substances,  and  the  tube  be  over¬ 
turned  and  plunged  by  its  open  end  into 
unboiled  water,  the  fungus  will  creep 
out  of  the  tube  and  spread  itself  in  the 
water  below.  It  also  will  invade  a 
paper  pellet  saturated  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  it  usually  feeds  upon  ;  but  if  a 
crystal  of  salt  is  placed  on  the  paper 
which  it  is  spreading  upon,  the  fungus 
will  at  once  withdraw  its  threads  and 
shrink  away  from  the  unpleasant  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  if,  while  it  is  spreading  itself 
one  way,  its  front  end  be  cauterized 
with  some  acid,  the  whole  plasmodium 
will  at  once  change  the  direction  of  its 
motion.  In  short,  these  lowest  organ¬ 


isms  have  the  property  of  recoiling  from 
harmful  substances  and  of  finding  the 
useful  ones  all  through  the  medium 
they  are  placed  in.  The  life-processes 
which  are  going  on  in  their  protoplasm, 
as  its  chemical  composition  is  continu¬ 
ally  altered  and  reconstituted,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  result  in  a  sort  of  discrimina¬ 
tive  power  between  what  aids  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  life  and  what  is  liable  to  check 
it.* 

With  bacteria,  the  same  phenomena 
become  much  more  complicated.  Bac¬ 
teria,  as  a  rule,  are  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  light — some 
of  them  preferring  light  and  some 
others  darkness — as  well  as  to  electrical 
and  chemical  stimuli.  When  a  diatom 
(one  of  the  one-celled  plants  which 
swarm  in  fresh  water,  and  look  so 
pretty  under  the  microscope,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  double  symmetry  and  the 
bright  green  chlorophyll  grains  they 
contain)  stops  swimming  ab^out,  bacte¬ 
ria  will  gather  in  thousands  round  it, 
and  stand  motionless,  absorbing  the 
oxygen  it  gives  up.  Suddenly  the  di¬ 
atom  will  get  out  of  the  crowd  of  bacte¬ 
ria,  but  the  crowd,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  in  the  lurch  for  a  second  or 
two,  will  soon  follow  it  and  reassemble 
again.  And  not  only  oxygen,  but  vari¬ 
ous  chemical  substances  attract  them 
as  well.  Going  higher  up  the  scale, 
when  we  come  next  to  those  infusoria 
which  are  provided  either  with  a  couple 
of  thin  threads  (flagellae),  or  are  adorned 
with  a  row  of  tine  cilia,  we  find  them 
capable  of  performing  co  ordinate  move¬ 
ments  which  exclude  all  possible  com¬ 
parison  with  the  purely  mechanical 
movements  taking  place  in  simple 
foams.  Thus,  a  flagellate  infusorium 
wilt  anchor  itself  by  one  of  its  flagellae 
to  a  tiny  fibre  of  weed,  and  continu¬ 
ally  work  with  the  other  flagellum  in 


*  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  large. 
It  is,  however,  very  well  summed  up  in  sev¬ 
eral  works  quite  accessible  to  the  generafread- 
er,  namely  ; — Oscar  Hertwig’s  Die  Zelk  und  die 
Gevoebe,  Jena,  1893  (English  translation  pub¬ 
lished  at  Chicago  in  1893) ;  and  Max  Ver- 
worn’s  Psycho  physiologische  Protislensludien, 
Jena,  1889,  which  two  contain  full  indexes  of 
the  original  memoirs  ;  also  Binet’s  Psychic 
Life  of  Micro  organisms,  translated  from  the 
French,  Chicago,  1890.  In  Wundt’s  OrundtUge, 
4th  edition,  p.  25  sq.,  the  psychological  bear¬ 
ings  of  these  researches  are  discussed. 
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search  for  food  ;  then  it  suddenly  will 
jerk  to  the  opposite  side  of  its  anchor¬ 
ing  weed  and  continue  there  the  same 
exploration.  Or,  while  hunting,  it  will 
suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its 
swim  ;  or  it  will  bunt  by  jerks.  As  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  lowest  organisms 
to  chemical  stimuli,  it  is  simply  strik¬ 
ing.  They  have  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  *  for  different  substances,  and  as 
they  seek  for  some  of  them  and  avoid 
the  others,  they  show  an  admirable  dis¬ 
cernment.  The  most  wonderful  fact, 
however,  is  that  these  microscopic 
beings  can  be  attracted  not  only  by  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  necessary  for  their 
life,  but  also  by  some  of  those  which 
are  no  food  for  them,  or  even  are  de¬ 
cidedly  harmful  (salicylic  natrium, 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  morphine),  but 
seem  to  please  their  tastes.  Infusoria 
will  thus  abandon  a  medium  contain¬ 
ing  nourishing  substances,  such  as  ex¬ 
tract  of  meat,  which  they  generally  like, 
iu  order  to  intoxicate  themselves  with 
morphine.  Drunkenness  thus  begins 
in  the  animal  world  at  its  lowest  micro¬ 
scopical  stages. 

In  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  such 
facts,  and  of  the  far  more  astounding 
powers  displayed  by  all  the  lowest  or¬ 
ganisms  in  connection  with  their  repro¬ 
duction,  shall  we  maintain  that  all 
these  manifestations  of  life  are  physi¬ 
cal  processes,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  what  we  describe  as 
psychical  life  at  the  higher  stages  ?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  admit  that  what  is 
described  as  “  irritability  of  living 
matter”  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  series 
merges  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
what  we  are  bound  to  describe  as  “  sen¬ 
sibility”  ?  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  that  in  the  protozoans  the 
first  appearance,  the  very  dawn  of  sen¬ 
sibility  is  met  with  ;  but,  as  shown  by 
Verworn,  that  sort  of  sensibility  be¬ 
longs  not  only  to  the  animalcule  as  a 
whole,  but  to  each  minute  part  of  its 
body  *as  well.  When  one  of  the  cilia  of 
a  ciliated  infusorium  is  irritated,  the 


*  The  obemical  sense  of  the  lower  organisms 
was  admirably  explored  by  Pfeffer,  ‘  ‘  Ghemo- 
tactische  Bewegnngen  von  Bacterien,  Flagel* 
laten  nnd  Volvocineen,”  in  Untersuchungenaus 
dem  botanischen  Institut  zu  T&biiigen,  Bd.  iv. 
1888  ;  also  his  previous  work  in  same  periodi¬ 
cal,  Bd.  i.  1884. 


whole  row  is  set  into  a  wave-like  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  proper  direction,  and  the 
irritation  spreads,  not  as  in  acorn-field, 
by  each  bent  cilium  pushing  the  next ; 
it  is  transmitted  through  the  underly¬ 
ing  protoplasm,  because  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  irritation  may  be  prevented 
by  making  an  extremely  fine  transverse 
cut  between  two  cilia.  But  if  one 
cilium  is  cut  out,  together  with  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  behind  it — 
this  almost  incredible  operation  has 
been  performed  by  Verworn  — the  iso¬ 
lated  cilium  answers  the  irritation  in 
the  very  same  way  as  if  it  continued  to 
make  part  of  the  row  in  the  animal¬ 
cule’s  body.  Each  minute  particle  of 
the  protozoan’s  body  has  thus  the 
capacity  of  responding  to  the  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  co-ordinated  movements 
of  the  animal  are  a  sum  total  of  the 
movements  of  the  particles.  The  pro¬ 
tozoan,  as  Verworn  says,  can  thus  be 
compared  to  a  crowd,  in  which  there  is 
no  conception  of  the  crowd’s  individu¬ 
ality,  because  each  individual,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  certain  impression,  acts  for 
himself — the  final  result  being, 'never¬ 
theless,  a  movement  of  the  crowd. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  as  the 
protozoans  have  no  nervous  system, 
they  can  have  no  psychical  life.  This 
is,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  Du  Bois  Rey- 
mond.  But  the  nervous  system,  and 
even  its  nerve-cells,  must  also  have  had 
their  embryonal  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the 
seemingly  uniform  protoplasm  of  the 
infusorium,  which  performs,  together 
with  other  functions,  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nerve-cells,  we  must  have 
already  the  germs  of  the  nerve-cell.* 
In  some  infusoria  there  is  even  a  tiny 
spot  which  seems  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  light  than  the  remainder  of  the 
body.  However,  it  is  needless  to  go 
high  up  the  scale  in  order  to  find  visi¬ 
ble  rudiments  of  a  nervous  system. 
They  exist  in  the  shape  of  nerve-cells 
and  nerve-filaments  in  the  next  divi¬ 
sion,  in  which  corals,  medusae,  sea- 
anemones,  and  so  on,  are  included  (the 
coelenterata).  In  this  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  division,!  sensibility  to  light  and 


*  Max  Verworn’s  Proiistenstudien,  p.  201. 
f  W.  Nagel  baa  made  it  tbe  subject  of  new 
detailed  studies  (“  Der  Gesobmaokssinn  der 
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sound,  a  low  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
pressure,  and  a  high  development  of 
the  chemical  sense  are  found,  together 
with  a  first  specialization  of  the  sense- 
organs,  and  doubtless  signs  of  volun¬ 
tary  action.  In  some  subdivisions  of 
this  class  (the  comb-bearers,  or  cteno- 
phores,  and  the  sea-anemones)  Nagel 
found  the  sense  of  taste  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ;  while  the  movements  which  a 
ctenophore  performs  to  preveiit  an  un¬ 
pleasant  stuff,  like  quinine,  from  reach¬ 
ing  its  inner  taste-organs,  or  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  tentacles  of  a  sea-anemone 
to  get  rid  of  a  pellet  of  paper  saturated 
with  some  unpleasant  but  not  irritating 
stuff,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  wilt  and  some  rudiments  of  reason¬ 
ing  power.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
from  Leudenfeld’s  investigations  that 
when  a  sea-anemone  or  a  jelly  fish 
throws  out  its  stinging  threads,  this 
action  can  by  no  means  be  explained  in 
a  merely  mechanical  way.*  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  this  class  the  first 
dawn  0/  a  dim  consciousness  makes  its 
appearance,  but  the  general  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  animal  is  not  yet  fully  at¬ 
tained,  because  separate  radial  por¬ 
tions  of  its  body  answered  to  different 
stimuli  as  if  they  were  separate  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  crowd  only  begins  to  be 
conscious  of  its  individuality  as  a  crowd. 

From  this  point  upward,  the  gradual' 
and  uninterrupted  development  of  the 
senses  is  quite  easy  to  follow,  up  to  the 
highest  mammals.  One  remark  is, 
however,  necessary  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  Nagel  insists  upon  it. 
Even  in  man  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
discriminate  between  what  he  perceives 
through  his  sense  of  smelt  and  what  he 
is  aware  of  through  his  sense  of  taste  ; 
in  birds,  and  probably  in  some  mam¬ 
mals  too,  the  auditive  sensation  may  be 
provoked  not  exclusively  through  the 
organ  of  hearing  ;  and  with  the  fishes 
and  all  the  animals  living  in  water,  the 
sense  of  smell,  which  has  but  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  exercise,  is  mingled  with 
the  sense  of  taste.  Consequently,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  usual 


Actinien,”  in  Zoologischer  Ameigtr,  1892,  No. 
400  ;  “  Versache  iiber  die  Sinnesphysiologie 
von  Beroe  ovata  nnd  Carnarina  hastaia,”  in 
Pfliiger’e  Archiv,  1893,  Bd.  liv.  p.  165). 

*  £.  Jonrdan,  Les  Sens  chez  lea  Animovx 
Inferieura,  p.  42  sq. 


division  of  senses  into  touch,  taste, 
smell,  vision,  and  hearing,  will  not  do 
for  the  whole  series.  The  senses  must 
be  rather  divided  into  a  mechanical, 
chemical,  temperature,  and  light  sense, 
to  which  the  electrical  sense  will  per¬ 
haps  have  to  be  added.  Such  a  divi¬ 
sion,  undoubtedly,  better  answers  to 
the  senses  which  exist  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  and  when  the  series  is  considered 
in  an  ascending  order,  the  gradual  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  the  chemical  sense  into 
taste  and  smell,  and  of  the  mechanical 
sense  into  touch,  hearing,  and  pressure 
sense,  becomes  evident.  If  such  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  senses  be  agreed  upon,  their 
gradual  specialization  can  be  easily  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  may  be  seen  even  from  the 
following  few  illustrations.* 

The  star-fishes  and  the  sea-urchins 
have  much  more  developed  senses  than 
might  be  presumed  on  first  sight. 
They  have  organs  of  vision  and  a  fine 
chemical  sense.  They  perfectly  well 
discern  between  a  piece  of  meat  and  a 
wet  paper  pellet  of  the  same  consistence, 
or  between  a  pellet  saturated  with  water 
and  another  which  is  saturated  with 
meat-juice.  Nevertheless,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  separate  in  them  the  me¬ 
chanical  sense  of  touch  from  the  chem¬ 
ical  sense  ;  still  less  taste  and  smell. 
With  the  mollusks,  who  offer  a  great 
variety  of  sense-development  in  differ¬ 
ent  species,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
organs  of  touch,  because  the  mechani¬ 
cal  sense  belongs  to  the  whole  super- 
fices  of  the  skin,  although  it  is  usually 
more  delicate  in  and  around  the 
mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
organs  of  vision  on  their  tentacles,  and 
the  land  mollusks  are  undoubtedly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  sense  of  smelL  A 
helix  will  crawl  toward  a  paper  sack 
which  contains  some  food,  wet  its  sur¬ 
face  and  tear  the  sack,  and  thus  reach 
the  food  ;  while  a  snail  will  crawl  tow¬ 
ard  an  apple,  and  move  right  and  left 
if  the  apple  be  shifted  sideways.  Most 
mollusks  very  well  discern  their  food. 


*  Romanes,  in  his  Mental  Evolution  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  pp.  80-125,  has  briefly  sketched  that 
gradual  growth.  Jourdan’s  above-mentioned 
book  can  be  taken  as  an  excellent  guide,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  Nagel’s  work,  in 
which  many  doubts,  especially  with  regard  to 
taste  and  smell,  have  been  cleared  away  by 
means  of  new  experiments. 
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while  some  of  them  have  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  even  the  direction  sense. 
But  in  that  class  of  animals  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  not  too  sharp  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  different  senses  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  apparent.  The  same  nerve-cells 
seem  to  be  affected  to  the  transmission 
of  different  impressions,  which  have 
their  own  separate  organs  in  man. 

That  the  land-leeches,  which  come 
together  to  assail  travellers  in  Ceylon, 
possess  a  finely  developed  sense  of 
smell,  and  that  the  medical  leech  is 
not  devoid  of  it,  is  well  known  ;  but  it 
also  appears  (from  Nagel’s  experiments) 
that  the  whole  skin  of  the  medical 
leech  is  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
taste.  As  to  the  presence  of  visual  or¬ 
gans  in  each  of  the  segments  of  some 
worms,  it  is  only  what  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  animals  whose  segments  have  so 
mhch  maintained  of  their  individuality. 
It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  in  many 
cases  each  segment  maintains  a  good 
deal  of  its  psychical  individuality. 

The  high  development  of  all  the 
senses  in  the  crustaceans  and  in  in¬ 
sects  is  quite  familiar  now  through  the 
works  of  Huxley,  Romanes,  Lubbock, 
Forel,  Fabre,  and  so  on.  The  sensi¬ 
bility  of  crustaceans  to  sounds  and  the 
fine  hearing  of  the  spider  are  of  wide 
repute,  although  the  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  as  an  amateur  of 
music  have  been  roughly  handled  by 
Forel  ;  the  fine  discernment  of  colors 
by  the  ants,  demonstrated  by  Lubbock, 
and  the  admirable  development  of  smell 
and  taste  in  various  insects — all  these 
are  familiar  facts.  However,  even 
among  insects  a  perfect  localization  of 
the  chemical  sense  does  not  always 
exist,  and  smell  attains  its  full  devel¬ 
opment  only  with  those  insects  which 
live  in  the  air  ;  while  those  which  live 
in  water  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
almost  totally  deprived  of  it.  The 
water- beetle  {Dytiscus)  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  presence  of  animals  which  it 
preys  upon,  even  within  a  distance  of 
a  few  millimetres,  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  motionless.  It  evidently  does  not 
smell  them,  and  it  must  have  but  a  dim 
vision.  If  meat-juice  is  offered  to  a 
water-beetle,  it  does  not  notice  the 

i’uice  till  it  has  been  approached  within 
lalf  an  inch  from  its  mouth.  At  the 
same  time  its  sense  of  taste  is  very  fine. 


A  drop  of  water  carefully  brought 
within  its  reach  at  the  end  of  a  fine  glass 
tube,  so  as  not  to  provoke  touch  sensa¬ 
tions,  has  no  effect  upon  the  Dytiscus  ; 
but  a  drop  of  sugar  solution  or  of  meat 
extract  immediately  provokes  rapid 
grasping  movements.  A  pellet  of 
paper  imbibed  with  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  quinine,  or  of  vinegar,  or  of 
chloral  hydrate,  is  also  grasped  by  the 
voracious  beetle,  but  three  seconds  later 
it  is  thrown  away,  and  the  animal 
clears  for  a  certain  time,  with  its  fore¬ 
legs,  the  parts  surrounding  its  mouth, 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion.* 

Even  in  fishes  and  amphibians  the 
mechanical  sense  of  touch  is  not  fully 
differentiated  from  the  chemical  sense 
of  taste,  while  the  sense  of  smell  hard¬ 
ly  exists  at  all.  As  to  the  birds  and 
the  mammals  (with  the  exceptions  of 
those  which  live  in  water),  they  not 
only  have  as  a  rule  all  senses  which 
man  is  possessed  of,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  sense  of  vision  and 
partly  of  hearing  in  birds  and  the  sense 
of  smell  in  certain  mammals  attain  a 
perfection  which  is  vainly  looked  for 
in  man  ;  while  the  sense  of  position 
and  the  faculty  of  almost  instantly 
adapting  the  muscles  to  a  variety  of 
requirements  during  flight,  jumping, 
running  and  so  on,  are  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  admiration  to  the  naturalist. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  order 
thus  to  trace  the  piogressive  specializa¬ 
tion  of  senses  in  the  animal  series  no 
hypotheses  of  any  sort  have  to  be  made. 
On  the  contrary,  every  statement  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  most  detailed  ana¬ 
tomical  studies,  controlled  by  physio¬ 
logical  experiments.  In  order  to  grasp 
the  whole  series  of  facts  we  only  need 
to  admit  that  the  appearance  of  the 
more  specialized  senses  of  touch,  hear¬ 
ing,  taste,  smell,  and  vision  is  preced¬ 
ed  by  the  existence  of  the  less  special¬ 
ized  mechanical,  chemical,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  light  senses  ;  but  this  is  what 
may  have  been  presumed  in  advance 
under  the  theory  of  evolution.  An¬ 
other  admission,  advocated  by  Nagel, 
namely,  the  existence  of  mixed  or 

*  W.  Nagel,  Bibliotheca  Zoologica,  xviii.  p.  67 
sq.  Also  bis  earlier  more  general  work,  Dk 
niederen  Sinne  der  Inseklen,  Tbbingen,  1892. 
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rather  undefined  sense-organs— which 
appears  as  a  mere  development  of  the 
same  idea — would  further  simplify  the 
comprehension  of  the  facts.  As  the 
lowest  end  of  the  scale  we  have  what 
Nagel  describes  (perhaps  not  quite  ex¬ 
actly)  as  “  the  universal  organ  of 
senses,”  which  means  that  the  whole 
protoplasm  of  the  animal’s  body  (or, 
perhaps,  some  components  of  it)  acts 
as  an  organ  for  receiving  excitations 
from  various  stimuli.  And  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  special¬ 
ized  organs,  so  specialized  that  each  of 
them  is  capable  of  transmitting  one  sort 
of  sensations  only.*  Between  the  two 
Nagel  proposes  to  place  intermediate 
mixed  organs  {Wechselsinnesorgane) 
which,  in  their  normal  state,  aid  the 
animal  in  perceiving  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sensations,  such  as  taste  and 
smell,  or  touch,  hearing,  and  taste. 
Having  no  such  mixed  organs,  we  evi¬ 
dently  have  a  diflSculty  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  sensations,  and 
we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  the  ani¬ 
mal  possessed  of  one  organ  for  touch 
and  taste,  or  for  taste  and  smell,  re¬ 
ceives  from  it  two  different  sensations, 
or  has  one  sensation  only,  which  is 
neither  of  the  two,  but  lies  between 
them.  VVe  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
this  question,  but  we  fully  understand 
that  the  world  of  sensations  should 
grow  in  complexity,  precision,  and 
variety,  as  the  sense-organs  become 
more  and  more  definite.! 


*  A  great  divergence  of  opinions  still  exist¬ 
ing  as  regards  the  “  specific  energy”  of  the 
sense-organs,  Nagel  ventures  the  following 
hypothesis  ;  Let  us  take  the  organ  of  taste 
and  suppose  that  in  its  simplest  form  it  con 
sists  of  three  elements— a  sense-cell,  a  nerve 
which  surrounds  it  with  its  ramifications,  and 
a  ganglion  cell  in  which  the  nerve  ends.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  exterior  irritation  affects  chief¬ 
ly  the  sense  cell,  and  not  the  ramifications  of 
tbe  nerve,  this  cell,  on  being  irritated,  would 
secrete  on  its  superficies  some  stuff  specific  to 
it,  and  this  stuff  would  irritate  the  end  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  nerve.  The  nerve  would  ac¬ 
cordingly  transmit  to  the  ganglion  cell  the 
same  sort  of  excitations,  whatever  the  outer 
stimulus  may  be.  Persons  acquainted  with 
modern  theories  of  vision  (they  were  briefly 
summed  up  in  this  Review,  April,  1893)  proba¬ 
bly  will  feel  interested  in  that  hypothesis, 
which,  of  course,  is  only  indicated  here  in  its 
main  outline. 

f  The  hypothesis  of  a  ”  Wechselsinnei^or- 
New  Skbies.  Vol  LXIV  ,  No.  4. 


It  may  thus  be  said  that  the  joint 
efforts  or  anatomists  and  psycho-physi¬ 
ologists  have  resulted  in  reconstituting 
an  uninterrupted  series  which  leads 
from  the  vague  sensibility  of  tlie  low¬ 
est  organisms  to  the  fully  developed 
senses  of  man.  There  is  no  gap  in  the 
series,  no  boundary  to  stop  at  and  to 
say  that  below  it  lies  something  which 
has  not  the  psychical  aspects  of  senses, 
and  above  it  begin  the  senses  of  the 
thinking  beings.  At  the  lowest  stages 
there  is  already  some  sort  of  a  very 
vague  and  extremely  simplified  psychi¬ 
cal  life,  mechanical  and  chemical  irri¬ 
tations  already  provoking  various  co¬ 
ordinated  movements,  which  necessa¬ 
rily  imply  some  sort  o^  vague  sensa¬ 
tions.  Then,  as  we  gradually  ascend 
the  scale,  we  notice  how  rudimentaiy 
sense  organs,  for  receiving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  whole  series  of  irritations, 
make  their  appearance,  and  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  sensations  ate 
broadly  differentiated  into  three  or  four 
series,  in  accordance  with  their  outer 
stimuli — pressure,  heat,  light,  or  chem¬ 
ical  processes.  And  next,  by  a  seriis 
of  imperceptible  gradations  we  are 
brought  to  the  stage  at  which  each 
series  of  sensations  is  differentiated  in 
its  turn,  so,  that  we  finally  recognize 
our  own  organs  of  the  senses,  and  our 
own  sensations.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  science  has  mastered  the 
psychology  of  animals  :  but  it  has  got 
an  insight  into  the  primary  elements  of 
all  psychic  life — the  elementary  sensa¬ 
tions  out  of  which  and  upon  which 
that  life  is  constructed.  As  to  the 
bearings  of  these  investigations  upon 
psychology  altogether,  they  can  only 
be  understood  if  a  glance  is  cast  upon 
the  present  standpoint  of  psychology, 
which  is  widely  different  from  what  it 
was  very  few  years  ago. 


gnn"  has  been  met  with  some  criticism  in  the 
Naluruoiaaenschaftliclte  Bundschau,  by  Rawitz, 
1893,  fid.  viii.  p.  91,  and  R.  von  Hanstein 
(same  volame,  p.  449),  which  was  answered  by 
Nagel  in  his  last  work  {Bibliotheca  Zoologica, 
xviii.  pp.  25-42).  It  seems,  however,  from 
Hanstein’s  review  of  this  last  work  that  his 
criticisms  are  directed  less  gainst  the  theory 
itself  than  against  the  conclusions  therefrom 
as  regards  the  corresponding  sensations  {Na- 
turvoissemohaflliche  Rundschau,  1895,  fid  z.  p. 
124). 
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No  science  has  undergone  within  the 
last  thirty  years  so  deep  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  all  its  conceptions,  its  methods, 
and  its  very  language,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  psychology.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  old  conception,  mainly  worked 
out  in  Germany,  and  according  to 
which  psychology  was  treated  as  a  mere 
branch  of  deductions  from  speculative 

tiinciples,  was  no  longer  tenable. 

nder  the  influence  chiefly  of  British 
psychologists,  who  had  constructed 
their  science  upon  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  experiences  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  metaphysical  psychology  was 
compelled  to  retire  in  the  background. 
But  it  was  a  question  very  much  debat¬ 
ed  at  that  time  whether  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  should 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  as  most  psy¬ 
chologists  maintained,  by  means  of 
self-analysis,  taken,  of  course,  in  its 
widest  sense,  which  does  not  exclude 
the  study  of  psychical  acts  in  other  in¬ 
dividuals  as  well,  or,  as  it  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  younger  school  of  German 
psychologists,  Lotze,  Fechner,  and 
Wundt,*  the  whole  matter  ought  not 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  physiologist 
who  would  apply  the  precise  methods 
of  his  own  science  to  psychical  research. 
“  Who  has  to  study  ps^*chology,  and 
by  which  methods  ?”  was  the  burning 
question  of  those  days. 

By  this  time,  the  then  much  feared 
transference  is  an  irreversibly  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Psychology  is  studied  by 
the  physiologist  :  it  is  a  branch  of 
physiology,  making  its  way  to  become 
a  sister  science  to  it.  To  use  the  words 
of  an  American  psychologist,  J.  Mark 
Baldwin, f  “  we  find  an  actual  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  handed  over  to  a 
new  class  of  men,”  who  treat  it  by  quite 
new  methods,  the  methods  of  accurate 
measurement  and  experiment,  so  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  physiologist.  They  experi¬ 
ment  upon  sensations,  involuntary  ac¬ 
tions,  acts  of  memory  and  thought, 

*  Lotze’ s  Medizinische  Psychologie  appeared 
in  1852,  Fechner'a  MtmenU  dor  Psychophysik  in 
1860,  and  the  first  edition  of  Wnndt's  Onmd- 
tuge  der  physiologischen  Psychologie  in  1874 
(fourth  edition  in  1894). 

f  “  Psychology,  Past  and  Present,”  in  Psy¬ 
chical  Review,  1894,  toI.  i.  part  iv.  p.  373.  It 
contains  a  brief  historical  sketch. 


and  they  measure  the  motions  of  the 
muscles  and  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  tissues  in  order  to  value  in  numeri¬ 
cal  data  the  intensity  of  the  psychical 
acts  themselves.  And  they  do  not 
consider  their  science  as  philosophy, 
but  know  very  well  that  they  only  con¬ 
tribute,  in  common  with  all  other  sci¬ 
ences,  the  necessary  stepping-stones  to 
build  up  the  philosophy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Of  course,  in  all  psycho-physiologi¬ 
cal  investigations  tlie  analysis  of  one’s 
own  experiences  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  remains  now,  as  it  was  before,  at 
the  basis  of  psychological  conclusions. 
When  the  experimenter  measures  the 
degree  of  sensibility  of  one’s  eye  to 
luminous  irritations,  or  of  one’s  skin 
to  prickling,  or  when  he  records  in  fig¬ 
ures  the  fatigue  of  the  brain  during 
this  or  that  mental  exercise,  he  may 
reduce  the  self-observation  of  the  per¬ 
son  whom  he  experiments  upon  to  its 
simplest  elements  ;  but  he  also  knows 
that  he  must  appeal  in  most  cases  to 
that  person  itself  ;  he  learns  from  it 
what  its  sensations  were  during  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  by  so  doing  he  gets  a 
precious  guide  in  his  researches.  Self- 
observation  thus  continues  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  all  psychological 
researches  ;  but  its  very  methods  have 
entirely  been  changed.  In  tlie  thirty 
psycho-physiological  laboratories  which 
are  now  in  existence,*  the  numericil 
relations  which  exist  between  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  outward  stimuli — light, 
sound,  chemicals,  and  so  on — and  the 
energy  of  the  sensations  they  provoke 
are  measured,  and  the  mathematical 
law  of  their  relations  is  sought  for. 
Both  the  conscious  and  the  uncon¬ 
scious  movements  which  are  called 
forth  in  man  by  different  sense  im¬ 
pressions,  under  different  states  of 
self-consciousness,  and  under  different 
mental  states,  are  submitted  to  the 
same  analysis  ;  nay,  the  mechanism  of 
the  growth  of  ideas,  different  mental 
operations,  and  memory  itself  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  experimental  studies,  or  of  such 
inquests  as  the  inquest  which  was  car- 


*  Foarteen  in  (he  United  States,  four  in 
Germany,  two  in  this  country,  one  in  France, 
and  seven  in  different  countries  of  Europe 
(Alfred  Binet,  Iniroduction  h  la  Psychologie  Ex- 
pirimentale,  Paris,  1894). 
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ried  on  by  Mr.  Gallon,  and  was  epoch- 
making  in  psychology.  And  although 
all  these  investigations  are  very  young 
— the  first  psychological  laboratory  was 
opened  only  eighteen  years  ago —ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  natural  science  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a  science  of  which 
both  the  powers  and  the  limits  are 
known,  and  which  has  already  thrown 
floods  of  light  upon  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  which,  under  the  old  methods, 
seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
understanding. 

At  the  same  time  another  branch  of 
psychology  has  suddenly  taken,  within 
the  last  ten  years  or  so,  a  new  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ambition  of  psycho-physi¬ 
ology  has  always  been  to  find  for  each 
psychical  process  its  physiological 
equivalent — in  other  words,  when  a 
sense-impression  has  awakened  in  us 
certain  mental  images,  what  electrical 
or  chemical  processes,  what  transfor¬ 
mations  of  energy  and,  if  possible, 
what  molecular  movements  took  place 
at  the  same  time  in  our  nerve-channels 
and  nerve-centres  ?  That  such  changes 
take  place  every  psychologist  admits, 
to  whatever  school,  dualist  or  monist, 
he  belongs— the  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  the  dualist  sees  in  the 
psychical  and  the  physiological  proc¬ 
esses  two  sets  of  concomitant  but  ut-' 
terly  and  substantially  different  phe¬ 
nomena,  while  the  monist  considers 
them  as  two  different  aspects  of  the 
same  process.*  The  study  of  the  physi¬ 
ological  processes  which  go  on  in  man 
during  each  psychical  process  is,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
psychology.  But  until  lately  such  in¬ 
vestigations  met  with  an  almost  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  in  our  very  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  intimate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
brain.  However,  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  profound  modification  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  upon  the  mi¬ 
nute  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
altogether.  Through  the  discovery  of 
the  microscopical  units  of  which  the 
nervous  system  is  built  up — the  so- 
called  “  neurons,”  whose  protoplasmic 

*  The  difference  between  the  two  views  is 
very  well  set  ont  in  Dr.  Lloyd  Morgan’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Comparative  Psychology  (Walter 
Scott’s  Science  Series,”  1894). 


ramifications  intimately  penetrate  into 
the  tissues,  where  they  seem  to  meet 
with  the  ramitications  of  the  tissue- 
cells,  and  whose  axial  cylinders  ramify 
themselves  to  meet  the  ramifications  of 
other  neurons — through  this  discovery 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  irritations 
which  result  in  unconscious  reflex  move¬ 
ments  has  received  a  quite  new  inter¬ 
pretation,  Then,  the  study  of  the 
inner  structure  of  the  brain,  which  was 
chiefly  made  by  Ramon  y  Cajal,*  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  discovery,  has  led 
the  Spanish  anatomist  to  attempt  a 
most  remarkable  explanation  of  the 
anatomical  mechanism  of  the  formation 
of  ideas  and  associations  and  of  atten¬ 
tion.!  finally,  the  application  of 

the  same  discoveries  to  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  has  lately  enabled  the 
German  anatomist,  A.  Kulliker,  to 
make  another  important  step.  He  has 
attempted  to  trace  the  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  our  emotions  and  the 
irritations  of  our  spinal  cord  result  in 
such  involuntary  movements  as  affect 
the  activity  of  the  heart  and  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  make  one  turn  pale  or  red, 
shed  tears  or  be  covered  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  have  his  hair  stand  on  end  or 
shiver,  and  so  on,  under  the  influence 
of  various  emotions.  Such  psychical 
phenomena  and  such  intimate  relations 
between  emotion,  thought  and  will, 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  explain  by 
means  of  self-observation  on  the  in¬ 
trospective  method,  have  thus  had  a 
flash  of  light  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them  since  the  above-mentioned  trans¬ 
ference  of  psychology  to  physiologists 
took  place. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  equally 
important  branch  of  psychology  was 
lately  called  into  existence.  As  in  all 
other  sciences,  the  theory  of  evolution 
was  accepted  in  psychology  ;  and  by 
accepting  it,  psychology  was  necessa¬ 
rily  led  to  admit  that  just  as  we  may 
trace  in  the  animal  series  the  slow  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  all  organs,  in- 

*  Les  NouveUea  Idees  sur  la  Structure  du  Sys- 
thne  Nerveux  chez  V  Homme  el  ckez  les  Vertebres, 
tradait  de  I’espagnol,  Paris  (Beinwald),  1894. 
His  views  have  been  given  in  this  conutry  in 
a  Groonian  lecture,  in  1894,  before  the  Royal 
Booiety.  His  larger  work  waits  still  for  an 
English  translator. 

f  ArchivfUr  Anatomieund  Physiologie,  Anato- 
mische  Abtbeilung,  1895,  p.  367. 
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eluding  those  of  the  senses  and  of 
thought,  out  of  the  rudimentary  cell- 
elements,  so  also  we  may  trace  the 
gradual  and  uninterrupted  evolution  of 
the  psychical  faculties  out  of  such  rudi¬ 
ments  of  psychical  life  as  are  seen  in 
the  lowest  organisms.  Beginning  with 
the  irritability  of  protoplasm,  psycholo¬ 
gists  now  endeavor  to  trace  out  the 
gradual  evolution  of  sensibility  and 
T>erception,  so  as  finally  to  reach  the 
highest  manifestations  of  perception, 
will,  and  thought,  at  the  highest  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale.  A  third  large  branch 
of  psychology,  which  may  be  described 
as  comparative  or  evolutionary  psychol¬ 
ogy,  is  thus  in  elaboration  ;  and  in  this 
countr;y  we  have  the  good  fortune  of 
possessing  at  least  three  original  works 

i Romanes’s,  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  and 
)r.  Lloyd  Morgan’s)  which  may  be 
considered  as  stepping-stones  toward 


the  work  on  the  evolution  of  mind, 
which  is  now  ripening  in  science.  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  the  progress 
lately  achieved  as  regards  the  evolution 
of  senses  in  the  animal  world  is  briefiy 
indicated  ;  but  countless  researches 
have  been  made  besides  into  the  pro¬ 
gressive  evolution  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  brain  of  different  classes 
of  animals,  and  these  researches  will 
evidently  soon  receive  a  new  meaning 
from  the  above-mentioned  discoveries 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  synthesis  of 
sensation  and  conception  will  give  us  a 
new  insight  into  the  progressive  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  psychical  faculties  of 
animals,  and  throw  a  new  light  upon 
psychology  a’together.  This  is  the 
present  standpoint  of  psychology.— 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  FIRST  NEST  OF  A  ROOKERY. 

BY  PHIL  ROBINSON. 


It  is  one  of  the  compliments  that 
Nature  pays  the  dweller  among  the  tall 
trees  that  rooks  shall  come  and  tenant 
them.  Chief  among  the  honors  in  her 
ift  is  to  send  herons  to  your  groves  ; 
ut  then  there  must  be  a  lake  or  mere 
hard  by,  or  long  reaches  of  water  ;  and 
the  estate  must  be  so  large  that  no  pub¬ 
lic  ways  can  intersect  the  solitude  with 
noisy  lines  of  traffic.  With  the  heron 
a  certain  etiquette  must  be  observed  ; 
its  taste  for  peace  must  be  studied,  and 
the  place  of  its  sojourn  fenced  round 
with  sacred  quiet. 

Not  so  the  rooks.  Having  honored 
one  of  your  trees  by  selecting  it  for 
their  abode  and  built  their  nests  in  it, 
they  take  everything  else  as  it  comes. 
They  do  not  haggle  with  you  as  to  ob¬ 
servances,  or  split  straws  over  the  ethics 
of  reciprocity.  They  have  made  their 
bed  and  intend  to  lie  on  it.  The  bar¬ 
gain  is  struck,  “  and  there’s  an  end 
on’t.”  They  did  not  come  in  a  hurry 
or  by  mistake,  and  now  that  they  have 
come  they  are  going  to  stay.  It  is  a 
robust  philosophy  this  of  the  look’s. 
He  does  not  expect  more  than  he  gets, 
but,  content  with  very  little,  he  pro¬ 


tests  against  any  nibbling  at  what  he 
has.  'Though  your  tenant,  at  your 
pleasure,  he  is  also  your  neighbor,  and 
never  allows  you  to  forget  that  in  the 
country  there  are  neighborly  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the 
other,  on  yours  as  on  his.  He  is  per¬ 
petually  reminding  you — whenever  he 
sees  you,  in  fact — that  you  are  to  let 
him  and  his  household  alone  ;  that  you 
and  yours  may  make  any  disturbance 
you  like  anywhere  else,  but  that  his 
tree  is  his  tree,  and  you  will  please  to 
let  it  alone,  and  respect  such  privacy 
as  a  tree  top  affords.  When  he  catches 
sight  of  you  far  off  he  passes  the  re¬ 
mark  to  his  wife,  “  There  he  is  !”  and 
she  replies  off-hand,  “  So  he  is  !”  And 
there  the  matter  drops.  But  should 
you  come  under  their  tree,  the  conver¬ 
sation  assumes  quite  another  tone,  and 
if  we  could  only  unaerstand  what  birds 
say  we  should  know  what  rooks  think 
of  the  vulgar  manneis  and  lack  of 
taste  of  those  who  go  poking  about  the 
ground  floor  of  a  place  that  is  already 
inhabited  up  above  by  a  decent  couple. 

I  must  confess  I  have  a  solid  admira¬ 
tion  for  “  the  honest  rook,”  as  Prior 
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calls  it.  Something  like  the  dog  among 
quadrupeds — which  by  nature  is  just  as 
gregarious  as  the  rook — it  has  attached 
Itself  to  man.  And  though  it  is  still 
persecuted  by  that  mutton-headed  mi¬ 
nority  of  yokel-farmers  which  kills 
hedgehogs  and  owls  and  other  useful 
creatures,  and  though  the  owners  of 
rookeries  once  a  year  carry  fire  and 
slaughter  among  the  burghers  of  the 
“  airy  cities”  in  the  elms,  it  never 
swerves  from  its  preference  for  the 
neighborhood  of  human  beings.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  wild”  rookery. 
They  are  all  attached  to  a  house,  even 
though,  as  at  Peveril,  the  house  itself 
is  gone  :  the  first  evidence  of  habita¬ 
tion  as  you  approach,  the  last  you  see 
as  you  depart.  Their  sunset  flight  is 
always  toward  the  abodes  of  men ; 
their  sunrise  flight  toward  his  fields. 
If  better  understood  they  would  be 
called  “  domestic,”  and  as  such  might 
be  protected  by  law.  As  it  is,  those 
who  know  them  best  think  of  them  as 
the  “  agricultural  laborers”  among  the 
birds.  And,  mehercule  1  how  they 
toil.  All  other  birds,  even  the  con¬ 
scientious  starlings,  seem  to  make  holi¬ 
day  half  the  time,  relieving  their 
snatches  of  work  with  long  spells  of 
play.  But  who  ever  saw  idle  rooks  ? 
When  they  sit  swinging  on  the  tips  of 
trees  they  are  on  sentry  duty  for  their 
comrades  in  fields  below.  Nor,  when 
we  see  them  assembled  in  that  curious 
parliament  which  they  sometimes  hold 
in  the  meadows,  are  they  idle.  They 
are  obviously  most  seriously  busy,  about 
something.  Why  or  wherefore  these 
black  republicans  should  thus  convene 
is  a  puzzle  yet  unsolved,  but  the  rooks 
evidently  £now  what  they  are  there 
for,  and  when  the  business  before  the 
meeting  is  despatched  they  all  go  their 
ways  :  not  standing  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  going  at  once  and  all 
together.  Sometimes  the  convention 
ends  with  the  putting  to  death  of  one 
of  their  number,  and  eye-witnesses  of 
such  executions  assert  that  the  whole 
affair  had  the  air  of  a  deliberate  judi¬ 
cial  process.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
not  idling.  Nor  when  at  evening,  the 
light  failing  even  the  rook’s  crepuscu¬ 
lar  sight,  the  colony  joins  in  strange 
good-night  evolutions  in  the  air  before 
going  to  bed,  can  the  reproach  of  idling 


attach  to  them,  for  this  parting  frolic 
may  be  the  hard-worked  bird’s  one 
relaxation,  like  the  hard-worked  man’s 
rubber  at  whist.  No,  the  rook,  I  fear, 
errs,  if  anything,  upon  the  side  of  mak¬ 
ing  life  a  “  demnition  grind,”  and, 
like  that  very  terrible  insect  the  honey¬ 
bee,  one  of  the  few  miserable  “  morali¬ 
ties”  in  nature,  looks  too  much  upon 
the  graver  side  of  existence. 

Many  writers  have  described  the  rook¬ 
ery  established,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  has  yet  described  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  one,  the  coming  of  the 
first  pair,  the  building  of  the  first  nest, 
and  the  rearing  of  the  first  family,  the 
original  “  natives”  of  the  new  rookery, 
the  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  of  the  peo¬ 
pled  shade  that  is  to  be,  the  founders 
and  “  fathers”  of  another  ”  black  re¬ 
public”  of  the  future.  And,  turning 
to  Seebohm’s  great  work  on  British 
Birds,  in  which  the  article  on  the  rook 
commences  with  the  words,  ‘‘  Few 
birds  are  better  known  than  the  rook,” 
I  am  interested  to  find  that  I  can  add 
from  personal  observation  several  miss¬ 
ing  links,  and  suggest  some  new  read¬ 
ings  of  old  facts. 

On  the  Bank  Holiday,  April  3, 1  no¬ 
ticed  a  small  party  of  rooks  “  prospect¬ 
ing”  in  a  clump  of  trees  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  house,  and,  watch¬ 
ing  them,  saw  that  several  of  the  birds 
were  pulling  off,  or  tugging  at,  twigs. 
The  clump  was  composed  of  various 
trees,  beech,  elm,  and  Spanish  chest¬ 
nut,  all  of  them  very  tall  but  ”  weedy,” 
from  being  grown  so  close  together. 
But  on  either  side  was  an  elm  of  truly 
venerable  proportions,  a  century  or 
more  older  than  the  intervening  growth. 
This  year  these  elms  seeded  with  amaz¬ 
ing  profusion,  and  on  April  3  were  as 
green  as  if  they  had  already  broken 
into  leaf.  The  others,  except  for  the 
buds  that  studded  the  twigs,  were  as 
bare  as  in  midwinter.  Yet  it  was  the 
young  lanky  beech-tree  without  a  sign 
of  green  upon  it,  and  not  the  ”  im¬ 
memorial  elm”  of  the  rooks’  proverbial 
preference,  that  the  birds  chose  for 
their  home.  The  reason,  I  take  it,  was 
one  of  pure  heredity.  Books,  as  every 
one  knows,  build  in  elms  for  choice, 
but  when  they  build  the  elms  are  quite 
bare.  Now,  the  birds  of  which  1  am 
writing  were  a  month  later  in  their 
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housekeeping  than  they  should  have 
been,  and  the  elms  being  fledged  with 
green  struck  them  as  unsuitable,  and 
so  they  chose  the  barest  tree  they  could 
find — the  beech. 

Why  were  they  belated  ?  I  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a  quar¬ 
rel  in  one  of  the  rookeries  (one  half  a 
mile,  the  other  two  miles  off)  and  they 
had  been  expelled  ;  or  perhaps  the 
keepers,  who  had  been  shooting  rooks 
— the  weather,  you  may  remember,  was 
tropical,  and  the  poor  birds,  hard 
pushed  for  food,  were  doubtless  glad  of 
eggs— had  shot  their  mates,  and  these 
were  the  odd  birds  from  both  colonies 
which,  having  no  home  affections  in 
common,  had  compounded  by  starting 
afresh  in  a  new  place.  This  I  fancy 
was  the  reason.  For  when  I  first  saw 
them  there  were  five  birds,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  so  many  would  be  ex¬ 
pelled  for  misdemeanor  all  together. 

A  very  little  observation  sufficed  to 
show  that  there  were  two  “  pairs”  and 
one  “  odd  one,”  hereinafter  spoken  of 
respectively  as  “  the  pair,”  ”  the 
idiots,”  and  “  the  outsider.” 

The  pair  evidently  meant  business, 
for  they  carried  their  twigs  all  to  the 
same  spot  and  were  very  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  as  to  the  way  they  laid  them. 
The  idiots  were  just  as  busy,  but  did 
nothing  with  their  twigs  when  they 
had  got  them.  They  often  selected 
those  that  would  not  come  off,  and 
after  struggling  with  them  like  luna¬ 
tics,  sometimes  even  hanging  on  to 
them  by  their  beaks  only,  and  flapping 
as  they  hung,  would  pick  up  some 
ridiculous  little  scrap  and  parade  about 
with  it,  climbing  among  the  branches 
very  much  like  magpies,  and  eventually 
dropping  it.  While  these  absurd 
under-studies  of  “  the  pair”  were  thus 
fooling  their  time  away,  the  others 
were  hard  at  work,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
the  first  egg  was  laid  in  the  finished 
nest. 

The  modus  nidificandi  was  interest¬ 
ing.  First  of  all,  they  laid  a  platform 
as  foundation  and  then  built  up  the 
sides  in  skeleton,  as  it  were,  to  the  full 
height  the  nest  was  eventually  to  be. 
Against  the  sky  (and  the  tree  being 
only  40  yards  off)  I  could  watch  them 
working  inside  their  wicker  basket 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  male 


brought  from  the  paddock  pieces  of 
moss  and  tufts  of  grass,  which  he 
dropped  into  the  nest  and  flew  off,  the 
hen,  with  laborious  industry,  working 
the  material  into  the  platform  and 
sides.  By  degrees  the  wicker  skeleton 
began  to  fill  up  and,  at  last,  for  three- 
quarters  of  its  depth  the  nest  was  made 
quite  solid.  But  all  round  the  rim  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  open  lattice- work  were 
cleverly  left  so  that  the  bird,  while 
seated  on  her  eggs,  could  command  a 
view  “  from  behind  the  purdah”  of  all 
the  country  round  her.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  first  egg  was  laid,  and  on  April 
11  or  12  the  hen  commenced  to  sit  in 
earnest. 

The  idiots  meanwhile  had  never 
placed  a  single  twig  in  position,  but 
continued  at  intervals  to  struggle  with 
branches  and  to  fuss  about  with  odds 
and  ends  in  their  beaks.  As  for  the 
outsider,  its  time  had  been  passed  in 
making  overtures  of  assistance  to  the 
pair  and  of  affection  to  the  hen  idiot, 
overtures  that  were  in  either  case  most 
unceremoniously  repulsed.  It  repeat¬ 
edly  took  twigs  to  the  nest,  but  only 
got  assaulted  in  return  for  its  proffered 
contribution  ;  and  at  other  times  when 
it  approached  the  growing  edifice  with, 
I  am  convinced,  the  best  of  intentions, 
a  dab  on  the  back  from  the  bird  on 
guard  sent  it  off.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  members  of  a  rookery  are  all  thieves 
alike,  and  no  pair  leaves  their  unfin¬ 
ished  nest  unguarded  lest  other  birds 
should  steal  some  of  the  material.  But 
when  the  nests  are  all  finished  and  the 
eggs  laid,  suspicion  is  unanimously 
abandoned,  and  by  common  consent  the 
greatest  possible  confidence  in  each 
other  is  reciprocally  established.  Now 
in  the  present  case  the  outsider  had  no 
nest  of  its  own  for  which  to  pillage 
sticks,  but  hereditary  suspicion  of  vis¬ 
itors  while  the  nest  was  building  oper¬ 
ated,  and  the  solitary  bird  had  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  amiability  misunderstood.  With 
regard  to  the  idiots  the  case  was  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  male  bird  had  the  gravest 
ground  for  his  suspicions  of  the  out¬ 
sider,  who  often  fed  the  female  and 
was  unmistakably  paying  court  to  her, 
showing  her  how  wide  he  could  fan  out 
his  tail,  how  high  he  could  raise  the 
feathers  on  his  head,  how  gracefully  he 
could  bow,  and  altogether  what  a  very 
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fine  and  attractive  rook  he  was.  The 
hen  idiot  did  not  actively  discourage 
his  attentions,  but  the  poor  outsider 
was  so  often  dropped  upon  unexpect¬ 
edly  by  the  male  bird  and  buffeted  off 
the  premises  by  him  that,  at  last,  he 
found  the  situation  unendurable  and 
left  the  place  as  much,  no  doubt,  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  humdrum  respectability 
of  the  pair  as  at  the  selfish  affection  of 
the  idiots  ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
he  ever  came  back. 

The  hen  of  the  pair  was  by  this  time 
sitting  on  her  eggs,  and  at  all  times  of 
the  day  such  curious  things  happened 
that,  after  much  puzzling,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  from  what  I  considered 
absolutely  accurate  observation,  that 
rooks  were  polygamous  and  polyan- 
drous  !  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  rooks  are  very  much  alike  to  the 
human  eye,  and  that  in  their  swift  and 
silent  movements  when  nesting  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  different 
individuals  correctly  assorted.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  note  of  the  male 
is  very  easily  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  female,  the  former  being  core, 
and  the  latter,  car,  so  that,  with  my 
four  birds,  there  was  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  sexes,  while  as  to  the  two  males  of 
the  party,  the  one  belonging  to  the  pair 
was  distinctly  marked  by  having  lost 
several  feathers  out  of  each  wing,  and 
being  therefore  a  ragged,  shabby-look- 
ing  bird  when  flying.  So,  weighing 
one  against  the  other,  I  had  fully  made 
up  my  mind,  after  many  hours  of  pa¬ 
tient  watching,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
sunset,  and  after  many  pages  of  careful 
note-taking  on  the  spot,  that  the  hen 
bird  of  the  pair  had  two  husbands,  and 
the  male  idiot  two  wives. 

As  an  example  of  the  incidents  upon 
which  I  founded  the  belief  that  I  had 
made  a  discovery,  let  me  quote  from 
my  note-book  :  “  Bird  sitting  on  nest. 
Visitor  arrives  ;  hen  darts  out  at  him  ; 
he  makes  a  show  of  retiring,  but  only 
a  foot  or  two,  and  immediately  comes 
sidling  up  again  ;  out  she  darts  again, 
and  again  he  pretends  to  be  rebuffed  ; 
eight  times  the  performance  is  repeat¬ 
ed,  but  the  last  time  the  hen,  instead 
of  waddling  into  her  nest  again,  perches 
on  the  edge  of  it ;  the  visitor  wheeled 
round  the  tree  once  or  twice,  then 
dropped  down  on  to  the  nest  by  her 


side  and  fed  her.”  Now,  who  was  the 
visitor?  The  male  idiot?  Certainly 
not  the  male  of  the  pair.  And  here  is 
how  the  note  goes  on  :  “  Visitor  then 
flew  away  ;  hen  went  back  to  nest ; 
suddenly,  with  a  deep  core,  up  comes 
the  mate  of  the  pair  ;  hen,  with  an 
eager  car,  hops  on  to  edge  of  nest,  and, 
with  open  beak  and  flapping  wings, 
begs  for  food,  and  her  mate  feeds  her  !” 
Now  what  had  happened  ?  Obviously 
the  hen  had  been  fed  by  two  birds 
within  three  minutes.  The  first  she 
had  received  at  the  point  of  the  beak, 
but  without  uttering  a  sound  (this  si¬ 
lent  attack  of  the  hen,  inconceivably 
rapid,  too,  is  always  disastrous  to  in¬ 
quisitive  strangers,  some  of  them  being 
actually  knocked  off  their  perch  by  her 
swift  and  unexpected  attack),  but 
eventually  she  accepted  his  food.  Her 
own  mate  she  received  as  usual  with  a 
joyous  cry,  and  at  once  asked  for  food. 
Take  another  incident :  “  All  four 
birds  together  ;  the  idiots  courting  or 
wrestling  with  unbreakable  twigs,  the 
outsider  perched  a  few  feet  above  nest 
eyeing  the  sitting  hen  ;  suddenly  and 
without  any  warning  her  mate  flies  at 
him  and  sends  him  about  bis  business  ; 
then  goes  off  himself  ;  the  idiots  fol¬ 
low  ;  hen  now  alone  ;  back  comes  a 
bird  and  proceeds  to  feed  her  ;  all  of  a 
sudden  a  third  bird  descends  upon 
them  while  in  the  act  of  exchanging 
food  ;  there  is  a  great  scrimmage  for 
half  a  second,  both  apparently  feeding 
her  at  once,  and  then  one  bird  flies 
away  ;  the  other  follows,  and  this  is  the 
mate.”  Now,  who  was  the  third  bird  ? 
Was  it  the  mate  arriving  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  catch  his  wife  taking 
food  from  another  male?  Such,  and 
there  are  a  score  of  them  on  my  notes, 
were  the  observations  upon  which  I 
theorized,  and  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
without  some  justification. 

But  one  morning,  when  watching  as 
usual,  I  saw  something  happen.  It 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  and 
gave  me  a  lesson  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
certainly  in  facts  of  natural  history 
that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  litile  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  to  learn.  My  note- book 
records  as  follows  :  “  Wednesday  6/A, 
7.30  A.M.  Hen  sitting  ;  her  mate  ar¬ 
rives  ;  feeds  her  ;  she  flies  away  ;  idiot 
hen,  sitting  in  adjoining  tree,  goes  to 
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nest  and  sits  ;  mate  of  the  pair  flies 
away  ;  idiot  hen  left  in  possession.” 
Two  hem  incuhating  !  “  Twenty  min¬ 
utes  later  male  of  pair  returns  ;  feeds 
sitting  bird  and  flies  away  ;  twenty 
minutes  later  hen  of  pair  comes  back 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  other  hen  on 
the  nest ;  the  latter  flies  away.  Cor¬ 
rect  all  previous  notes  by  above."  Here 
was  a  lesson  in  observation  indeed. 
One  single  straightforward  occurrence 
explained  away  the  whole  of  a  month’s 
note-taking  !  But  if  I  had  lost  one 
“  discovery,”  I  had  made  another. 
Kooks  might  not  be  polygamous,  but 
two  hens  were  incubating  the  same 
clutch  of  eggs,  and  two  husbands  were 
feeding  the  bird  that  happened  to  be 
sitting  at  the  time  indifferently.  So 
much  for  my  suspicions  of  the  fidelity 
of  rooks. 

But  why  did  she  repulse  the  other 
male  eight  timts  before  she  accepted 
his  food  ?  Doubtless  because  it  was 
his  first  time  of  feeding  her,  and  she 
required  to  be  pressed  very  hard  to  do 
so  before  she  would  take  food  from  a 
stranger’s  beak.  Delightful  rook  ! 
And  wherefore  the  scrimmage  on  the 
other  occasion  ?  Simply  because  the 
second  comer,  the  real  mate,  wanted  to 
feed  first.  What  more  natural  ?  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  is  established  that  hen 
rooks  combine  for  incubation,  and 
their  mates  for  feeding  the  sitting 
birds,  and  it  is  a  fact,  I  venture  to 
think,  of  considerable  interest. 

Now,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem 
at  first,  this  community  of  interests 
ceases  when  the  young  are  hatched,  and 
the  pair,  when  they  most  need  help, 
are  then  left  alone.  But,  after  all,  the 
explanation  suggests  itself.  If  two 
birds  continued  to  divide  a  mother’s 
duties  between  them  after  the  brood 
was  hatched,  the  young  birds’  ideas  as 
to  relationship,  discipline,  and  all  the 
duties  of  life  would  be  disastrously  con¬ 
fused. 

And  here  I  found  that  for  the  first 
six  days  after  they  are  hatched  the 
young  are  fed  by  the  mother  alone. 
The  male  brings  the  food  from  the  field 
and  feeds  the  mother.  She  retains  the 
food  for  awhile  and  then  transfers  it  to 
the  young,  the  food  being  thus  doubly 
peptonized.  After  the  first  week  or  so 
the^^father  feeds  the  young  direct  as 


well  as  the  mother,  who  now  joins  him 
afield,  but  only  for  very  short  intervals. 
And  with  regard  to  this  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  fact  became  apparent.  The 
young,  when  the  father  approaches 
with  his  gruff  croak,  never  utter  a 
sound,  even  though  he  perches  on  the 
nest  with  food.  But  the  coming  of  the 
mother,  even  though  she  is  silent,  is 
the  signal  for  clamorous  joy.  I  think 
this  a  very  pretty  touch.  It  arises,  of 
course,  from  their  first  experiences, 
when  the  coming  of  the  father  meant 
nothing  to  them  directly,  but  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  mother  to  them  meant  food. 
And  so  to  the  end  they  receive  the  one 
with  silence,  it  may  be  with  mistrust, 
‘‘  even  though  bringing  gifts,”  but  the 
other  always  with  rejoicing  confidence. 

In  the  return  of  the  parents  to  the 
nest  I  was  witness  on  several  occasions 
of  a  beautiful  sagacity  on  the  part  of 
the  old  birds.  Passing  rooks,  seeing  a 
nest,  would  sometimes  loiter  about  the 
grove.  Both  parents  are  away,  but  on 
the  instant  they  become  aware  of  the 
loiterers,  and,  should  the  latter  settle, 
they  are  at  once  flying  at  panic  speed 
homeward.  One  flies  high  in  mid-air, 
the  other  skims  the  meadow-grass,  and 
as  they  reach  the  grove,  the  latter 
shoots  swiftly  up  the  aide  of  the  trees, 
almost  perpendicularly,  and,  totally 
unsuspected,  dashes  in  like  a  fury 
through  the  side  boughs  upon  the  in¬ 
truders,  who,  utterly  ”  flummoxed”  by 
this  attack  from  beneath,  rise  into  the 
air  in  confusion  just  in  time  to  meet 
the  onslaught  of  the  other  bird.  It  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  concerted  tactics, 
and,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  invariably 
successful. 

While  she  is  sitting  the  reception 
given  by  the  hen  to  passers-by,  or  visit¬ 
ors,  seems  very  capricious,  but  no  doubt 
the  bird  understands  much  better  than 
we  do  the  manner  of  rook  it  is  that  she 
is  addressing.  For  instance,  a  most 
inoffensive-looking  fowl  comes  flying 
overhead,  and  says  "  quah"  to  her  as 
he  passes,  when  out  she  darts,  and 
turns  his  slow  march  into  double-quick. 
The  next  minute  another  rook,  for  all 
the  world  the  exact  facsimile  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  flies  by  and  says  "  quali"  to 
her,  and  she  never  budges  from  her 
eggs.  Sometimes  she  will  let  a  single 
stranger  even  stop  upon  the  next  tree 
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without  any  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  protest,  and  a  little  later  she  comes 
hurtling  out  of  her  citadel  like  a  bird 
demented  at  a  party  of  pilgrims  who 
have  apparently  no  intention  whatever 
of  stopfiing  1  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
for  “  the  likes  of  us”  to  lay  down  rules 
for  rooks. 

The  language  of  the  rook  is  curious¬ 
ly  self-explanatory,  almost  humanly  in¬ 
telligible.  When  the  father  returns 
with  his  crop  full  of  food,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  his  beak  besides,  he  can  only 
croak  in  a  thick  mouth-hill  way,  and 
he  perches.  She  at  once  assails  him 
with  importnnite  clamor — car!  car! 
car!  crouching  like  a  fledgling,  and 
with  open  upturned  beak  and  quick¬ 
flapping  wings,  begging  for  what  he 
has  brought.  His  behavior  is  human 
to  the  point  of  absurdity.  He  has 
brought  the  food  home  for  her,  and 
for  her  alone.  But  do  you  think  he  is 
going  to  give  it  her,  even  though  re¬ 
taining  it  gives  him  great  discomfort, 
simply  because  she  asks  for  it?  Not 
he.  His  coming  home  full  of  provi¬ 
sions  is  not  to  be  taken  every  time  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course.  Ho  wants  to 
have  a  fuss  made  about  it  first,  and  to 
impress  upon  her  what  a  good,  kind, 
provident  husband  she  has  got,  and  so, 
with  his  crop  full  of  wire-worms  and 
vegetable  oddments,  and  a  cockchafer 
in  his  beak,  he  hops  about  from  one 
point  to  another,  making  the  hen  fol¬ 
low  him  as  best  she  can,  flapping  and 
screaming  and  hedging  at  tne  top  of 
her  voice.  Sometimes  he  flies  away 
without  giving  her  anything,  and  cir¬ 
cles  in  the  air,  the  hen  following  him, 
and  clamoring  loudly  all  the  time.  On 
occasion  he  even  alights,  and  feeds  her 
on  the  ground.  Once  I  saw  him  go 
several  times  round  a  ten-acre  paddock, 
so  closely  followed  by  the  hen  that 
their  wings  kept  striking  together,  be¬ 
fore  he  let  her  have  what  he  had  ex¬ 
pressly  brought  home  for  her.  Isn’t 
this  all  funny  ? 

What  usually  happened  was  this. 
He  would  come  home  with  a  gruff 
“  Here  I  am,”  and  up  she  would  scram¬ 
ble,  and  begin  crying  at  once,  ”  Give  it 
me  ;  give  it  me.”  And  then  he  would 
look  as  solemn  as  a  savings  bank  that 
knew  it  was  full  of  good  things  but  was 
not  going  to  part  with  any  of  them. 


And  while  she  importuned  him  he 
would  stale  straight  ahead,  as  if  he  had 
only  come  home  to  think,  saying  every 
now  and  then,  “  Stuff  and  nonsense.” 
But  she  wouldn’t  be  denied,  and  in  the 
end,  with  much  gurgling  and  choking, 
the  transfer  is  effected.  But  this  does 
nut  satisfy  her  ;  she  has  a  suspicion 
that  he  is  keeping  something  back. 
Isn’t  there  something  more  in  the  other 
pocket?  And  he  keeps  sidling  away 
from  her  with  a  “  Don’t  make  a  fool  of 
yourself but  the  hen,  scrambling 
after  him,  cries,  ”  Give  it  me  ;  give  it 
me.”  ‘‘  Oh,  bother  !”  says  he,  pre¬ 
paring  to  fly,  and  ‘‘  Give  it  me  ;  give 
it  me”  gets  on  the  importunate  hen. 
“  Then  I’m  off,”  quoth  he,  and  as  he 
rises  she  stops  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
“  give  it — ”  and  begins  to  preen  herself  1 
And,  as  she  does  so,  she  interjects  re¬ 
marks  in  an  explanatory  soliloquy, 
“  Just  as  well  to  get  all  I  could 
ruffles  herself  up,  and  adds,  ”  No  harm 
in  asking,  anyhow  scratches  her 
head  vehemently,  ‘‘  Believe  he  kept 
something  back  all  the  same,”  then 
hops  meditatively  back  to  her  nest,  and 
settles  down  with  a  pretty  liquid  note 
“  kiloop,”  translatable  by — ‘‘  so  far 
good.'* 

I  soon  translated  the  rooks’  vocabu¬ 
lary.  They  have  few  words,  but  their 
meanings  alter  according  to  the  intona¬ 
tion.  The  matter-of-fact  affirmative 
core  of  the  male  as  he  comes  flapping 
homeward  at  his  ease  becomes  lord- 
and-masterful  when  he  is  at  home ; 
changes  to  the  interrogative  when  he 
espies  another  rook  in  the  sky,  to  a 
note  of  urgent  warning  as  he  catches 
sight  of  a  human  being  near  the  nest, 
to  the  gravity  of  remonstrance  and  re¬ 
proof  when  bothered  by  his  wife.  But 
it  is  always  ‘‘  core,”  though  with  vary¬ 
ing  pronunciation.  The  hen  says 
‘‘c«r,”and  whatever  the  emotion  of 
the  moment  may  be  that  prompts  varia¬ 
tion  of  accent,  the  word  is  still  “  car.” 
But  when  with  her  mate  she  has  a  con¬ 
fidential  cul-cul-cul-cul  like  the  sound 
of  water  bubbling  in  a  hurry  out  of  a 
small-necked  bottle,  and  on  occasion 
she  uses  the  liquid  note  kiloop  already 
mentioned.  This  is  expressive  of  com¬ 
plete  happiness,  and,  however  boister¬ 
ous  or  emotional  the  preceding  incident 
has  been,  she  closes  it,  if  settled  to  her 
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satisfaction,  with  a  quiet  “  kiloop.” 
Sometimes  she  utters  it  on  the  wing 
when  flying  with  her  mate.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  the  quah,  the  common¬ 
place  of  formal  salutation,  the  “  how- 
d’ye-do”  of  the  rooks,  the  “  ka-wah" 
of  conflict  or  hostile  pursuit,  a  dissyl¬ 
lable  capable  of  many  inflections,  the 
croak  and  kralik  of  the  homeward 
flight  at  sunset,  curiously  expressive  of 
wishing  they  were  in  bed,  and  “  Come 
along  ;  donH  waste  time.”  These  last 
are  the  words  with  which,  as  Bunyan 
says  of  the  pilgrims,  they  “  feel  for 
each  other  in  the  dark,”  and  keep  their 
company  safely  together,  and  so  as  not 
to  get  out  of  the  habit  they  always, 
even  when  it  is  light,  keep  in  touch 
with  one  another  by  constant  ejacula¬ 
tions.  And  there  is  one  note  more 
to  which  I  must  refer — the  curious 
”  creak"  of  the  rook.  Coleridge  speaks 
of  the  birds  flying  ‘‘  creaking”  over¬ 
head,  and-  elsewhere  1  have  read  in  a 
commentary  on  the  poet’s  lines  the 
phrase,  the  rook’s  “  wicker”  wings,  an 
excellent  expression — if  the  creaking 
had  been  made  by  the  wings.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  myself  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  wing  that  creaked,  but 
during  my  observation  I  repeatedly 
heard  the  noise  when  the  birds  were 
sitting  motionless. 

The  rook’s  household  is  awake  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  and  the  father  spends 
most  of  the  day  in  searching  for  food 
and  in  journeys  to  and  from  the  nest. 
Twice  a  day,  at  least,  he  remains  on 
sentry  over  the  eggs,  while  the  hen 

foes  abroad  “  to  stretch  her  legs,”  but 
have  only  once  seen  him  actually  sit 
down  upon  them,  though  I  notice  that 
Seebohm  quotes  eye  witnesses  for  the 
fact  that  he  does  so.  My  rook  certain¬ 
ly  did  not,  and  on  three  occasions  only 
did.  I  see  him  go  inside  the  nest  at  all, 
and  then,  though  he  may  have  been 
keeping  the  eggs  warm,  he  was  very 
busy  with  his  beak  all  the  time,  arrang¬ 
ing  the  eggs  apparently,  and  doing 
some  odd  jobs  about  the  flour  and  sides 
of  the  nest.  When  returning  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  hen  he  flies  np  to  the  nest 
with  ”  It’s  only  me,  my  dear,”  and  sits 
down  and  says  gruffly,  ‘‘  Now  go  and 
have  a  fly.”  Out  she  tumbles  with  a 
shrill  car  of  ”  all  right,”  and  shoots 
down  like  an  arrow  into  the  paddock. 


He  gets  on  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and 
fusses  about,  or  if  a  stranger  passes 
jousts  with  him  in  mid-air.  In  leas 
than  a  minute  she  is  back  with  an  “  all 
right?”  “  All  right !”  he  replies,  and 
then  she  waddles  into  the  nest  and  he 
flies  off.  Several  times,  too,  during 
the  month  I  saw  the  male  drive  the  hen 
out  of  the  nest  rudely.  She  com¬ 
plained,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  out  set 
to  work  at  an  elaborate  toilette.  This 
points  to  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
compulsory  sanitation.  When  she  has 
quite  flnished  she  pops  back  into  the 
nest  with  a  sharp,  ‘‘  Now  get  out  !” 
and  settles  down.  Satisfied  that  every¬ 
thing  is  now  all  right  for  a  while  the 
male  spreads  his  broad  wings  and  sails  off. 

Every  now  and  again  the  male  takes 
a  rest  in  the  tree,  perching  near  the 
nest  and  keeping  up  the  most  vigilant 
scrutiny  of  the  ground  below,  of  the 
trees  around  and  the  sky  above,  his 
bead  perpetually  moving  as  this,  that, 
or  the  other  attracts  his  attention. 
The  longest  period  I  have  known  him 
to  remain  thus  was  two  hours,  the  fact 
being,  I  fancy,  that  ”  some  one  with  a 
gun”  was  afield.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  watching  them,  that  the 
male  is  given  to  sound  the  alarm  with¬ 
out  always  having  sufficient  cause  for 
it,  and  that  the  hen  has  found  out  that 
he  need  not  always  be  taken  very  seri¬ 
ously.  Perhaps  he  will  espy  a  laborer 
crossing  the  field,  and  he  is  up  at  once, 
shouting.  Fire,  Thieves,  Murder,  Help  ! 
The  hen  slips  quietly  off  the  nest,  join¬ 
ing  him  where  be  is  wheeling  above  the 
tree-tops  and  crying.  Begone,  Be  off. 
Avaunt !  to  the  assassin,  bandit,  or 
ghoul  liis  uncommon  vigilance  has  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  on  seeing  the  inadequate 
cause  of  his  immoderate  conduct,  she 
remarks  dryly,  ”  That  all  !”  and  re¬ 
turns  to  her  eggs.  Sometimes  the  male 
visits  the  nest  just  to  see  apparently 
that  all  is  well,  or  to  make  some  mys¬ 
terious  confidential  communication. 
At  any  rate  I  have  seen  him  fly  silent¬ 
ly  on  to  the  nest,  give  his  wife  a  tap 
with  his  beak,  as  much  as  to  say,  ”  Just 
come  up  here,  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,”  and  when  she  has  complied 
with  his  request  and  is  by  his  side  he 
finds  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  flies  off,  leaving  the  hen  to  go  back 
pensively  to  her  eggs. 
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I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  rooks’  comings  and  goings, 
and  considering  how  noisy  a  rookery  is 
the  expression  may  require  explanation. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rook  is  singu¬ 
larly  stealthy,  appearing  at  the  nest  so 
spectrally  and  vanishing  so  suddenly 
that  I  found  it  very  ditticult  to  follow 
its  movements.  While  building  they 
scarcely  ever  exchanged  a  remark,  and 
it  was  only  under  excitement  that  they 
became  clamorous. 

The  hen’s  life  was  a  very  monoto¬ 
nous  one,  for  from  the  day  that  she 
began  to  sit  until  the  young  were  about 
ten  days  old  she  virtually  never  had 
any  change  of  scene.  Though  relieved 
by” the  female  idiot  it  was  only  for  very 
short  intervals,  while  the  exercise  which 
she  took  daily  under  her  husband’s 
directions  was  of  the  most  perfunctory 
kind.  The  comings  and  goings  of  her 
mate,  whom  she  often  flew  out  to  meet, 
and  the  hunting  away  of  passers-by 
were  the  only  excitements  of  her  day. 
Except  on  one  occasion.  That  was 
when  the  fracas  took  place  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  spinney,  and  she  heard  her 
mate  in  angry  altei’cation.  Up  popped 
her  head  ;  she  listened  for  a  second 
and  then  was  gone.  A  minute  later 
both  came  back,  very  full  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  long  after  she  had  settled 
back  to  her  duties,  he  sat  swinging  on 
the  tip  of  the  tree  making  what  I 
should  say  were  uncomplimentary  re¬ 
marks  about  certain  other  rooks  and 
recovering  his  own  composure. 

Whether  the  male  slept  at  home  or 
not  I  could  not  be  certain,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  1  think  he  went  to  the 
nearest  rookery  to  roost.  At  any  rate, 
on  two  nights,  after  seeing  him  leave 
the  tree  at  about  six  o’clock  and  fly  due 
east  in  the  direction  of  the  rookery,  in¬ 
stead  of  southwest,  where  his  journeys 
for  food  always  took  him,  he  never 
came  back.  For,  at  intervals,  up  to 
half-past  nine,  I  went  out  and  made 
demonstrations  on  the  open  space  be¬ 
fore  the  tree,  always  taking  a  gun  with 
me.  Had  he  been  there  he  wonld  cer¬ 
tainly  have  announced  his  presence. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  So  I 
lake  it  he  slept  at  the  rookery,  keeping 
open,  as  it  were,  his  rights  to  a  roost- 
ing-place  among  the  community,  which 
his  family  would  by-and-by  require  and 


of  which  they  are  now  availing  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  loneliness  of  the  hen 
bird,  hers  the  only  nest  within  half  a 
mile,  must  have  been  very  trying,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  stormy  nights  that 
followed  her  commencing  to  sit,  when 
the  tall,  lithe  beech-tree  whipped  its 
neighbors  to  right  and  left  under  the 
fury  of  the  gale,  and  bent  its  head  so 
low  that  if  there  had  been  young  birds 
in  the  nest  they  must  surely  have  fallen 
out.  I  fully  expected  in  the  morning 
to  have  found  the  nest  gone,  but  its 
foundation  had  been  well  and  truly 
laid,  and  there  it  was,  as  compact  as 
ever. 

After  the  eggs  are  hatched  she  is  not 
so  jealously  on  guard,  often  leaving  the 
nest  to  perch  close  by,  and  when  the 
young  are  about  ten  days  old  she  con¬ 
fidently  goes  away  to  feed.  Strangers 
pay  inexplicable  visits  to  the  nursery, 
keeping  respectfully  distant,  and  are  no 
longer  molested  as  dangerous.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  these  can  be  visits  of 
congratulation?  They  are  certainly 
meant  and  accepted  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and,  remembering  the  extreme  sociabil¬ 
ity  of  a  rookery  (after  the  eggs  are 
hatched),  it  is  really  no  absurd  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  a 
kindly  curiosity  tempts  the  passers-by 
to  step  in  and  look  at  the  isolated  fam¬ 
ily.  During  such  a  visit  I  have  seen 
both  parents  fly  away,  leaving  their 
young  at  the  mercy  of  the  visitors. 

At  first  the  voice  of  the  nestlings  is 
a  mere  feeble  exclamation,  resembling 
no  note  ;  but  in  a  few  days  ir  is  very 
like  the  jackdaw’s,  rapidly  develops 
into  a  caw,  and  before  they  fly  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sex  by  the  voice  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  distinguished. 

While  their  parents  are  absent  they 
awake  periodically,  clamor,  and  fall 
asleep  again  ;  but  the  first  sound  of  the 
mother’s  voice,  and  she  always  calls 
out  to  them  that  she  is  coming,  arouses 
every  little  inmate  of  the  nest.  Of  the 
father  they  take  no  notice.  I  have  seen 
him  come  to  the  nest,  and,  finding  the 
mother  away,  rise  high  into  the  air, 
circling  round  and  round.  Then  he 
settled,  and  carefully  scrutinized  the 
shrubbery  below.  Satisfied  that  she 
was  nowhere  near,  and  tired  of  waiting, 
he  went  up  to  the  nest  and  fed  the 
brood.  And  all  this  time  they  never 
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said  a  word.  The  father  then  sat  down 
to  wait,  and  it  was,  I  thought,  a  charm¬ 
ing  incident  that  as  soon  as  her  distant 
“  car"  was  heard,  every  little  voice  was 
uplifted  in  a  chorus  of  joy.  After  they 
were  about  a  week  old  they  were  often 
left  alone — the  severity  of  the  weather 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this — and 
only  the  mother  came  back  with  food. 
The  male  had,  no  doubt,  given  her  in 
the  field  his  contribution  toward  the 
household,  and  she  returned  to  the  nest 
with  the  result  of  their  joint  labors  in 
the  iron-bound  and  sun  cracked  soil. 
What  a  toil  it  must  have  been  !  But 
the  youngsters  were  well  fed,  and  just 
a  month  after  they  were  hatched  they 
found  their  wings  strong  enough  to 
leave  their  birthplace. 

There  were  only  three  of  them — and 
no  addled  eggs  in  the  nest — so  that  the 
supplementary  incubation  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  hen  might  really  have  been  an 
amiable  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  to  the  maternal  cravings  of  a 
barren  bird,  rather  than  the  expression 
of  any  necessity  for  such  co-operation. 
The  idiot— as  I  have  called  her  through¬ 
out — had,  perhaps,  when  she  lost  her 
first  mate,  been  compelled  by  hunger 
to  leave  to  their  fate  a  nestful  of  hard- 
set  eggs,  and  though  she  and  her  sec¬ 
ond  companion  could  not  resist  the 
springtime  instinct  of  twig-collecting 
and  the  formalities  of  courtship,  they 
neither  of  them  really  had  any  serious 
hopes  of  “  keeping  house"  themselves. 
Bo  they  did  tne  next  best  thing  and 
helped  their  friends  to  keep  theirs. 
And  it  is  very  curious  that  both  the 
males  should  to  the  last,  until,  that  is, 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  have  considered 
that  the  auxiliary  hen  was  deserving  of 
as  much  attention  as  the  mother. 
Though  she  was  never  on  the  nest  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time  she  was  regu¬ 
larly  fed  by  them.  Her  mate  made  no 
pretensions  of  any  part-propiietary 
rights  in  the  nest,  and  beyond  helping 
to  feed  the  hens,  never  gave  himself 
any  airs  as  to  the  husband  of  the  "  un¬ 
derstudy.”  In  fact,  he  consented  to 
be  snubbed.  But  the  hearts  of  the 
idiots,  as  I  have  had  to  call  them,  were 
in  the  right  place,  and  they  did  their 
duty  by  their  neighbors. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  two  of  the 
young  birds  flew  from  the  nest,  and 


the  third  one  took  flight  on  June  1. 
I  was  standing,  watching  it  restlessly 
skipping  from  nest  to  branch  and  from 
branch  to  nest,  the  father  sitting  caw¬ 
ing  overhead,  when  suddenly,  as  if  at 
some  preconcerted  signal,  both  flew 
away  together.  I  went  quickly  to  an 
opening  between  the  trees  and  watched 
their  flight.  The  father  was  making 
for  a  poplar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
meadow,  about  200  yards  aw.iy,  and  the 
young  bird,  flapping  vigorously  but 
irregularly,  was  following  bravely.  But 
the  distance  was  too  great,  and  just  as 
the  father  reached  the  tree  and  curved 
upward  in  his  flight  to  settle  on  it,  his 
offspring  gave  up  the  struggle,  and 
slanted  down,  with  outstretched  wings 
still  beating,  into  the  tall  grass.  And 
for  hours  afterward  the  parents  were 
calling  to  the  youngster  to  get  up  and 
try  again.  That  he  did  so  eventually 
and  succeeded  I  know,  for  I  saw  all 
three  young  rooks,  next  day,  perched 
in  a  row  upon  the  poplar  ;  and,  later 
on,  the  old  pair  came  back  for  a  last 
look,  for  many  months,  at  their  nest, 
and,  with  a  slow,  subdued  flight,  cir¬ 
cled  once  or  twice  over  the  beech-tree, 
and  then,  the  rites  performed,  sailed 
off  sliding  down  on  the  wind  to  where 
their  young  ones  sat,  with  an  air  of 
placid  self-content,  as  became  a  repu¬ 
table  pair  of  rooks  who  had  brought 
up  a  family  decently  and  launched 
them  respectably  upon  the  world. 

P.  S.  — I  have  had  the  nest  examined 
and  the  materials  are  only  wood,  moss, 
and  grass.  There  is  no  "  lining  of 
mud  or  turf."  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
drought  of  the  weather  the  rooks,  if 
they  had  wanted  mud,  could  have  found 
plenty  in  the  pond,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  paddock,  which  their  nest-tree  over¬ 
looks,  and  at  which  they  drank  ;  and 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
"  mud  and  turf"  are  not  essentials  to 
a  rook’s  nest.  Owing  to  faulty  archi¬ 
tecture  the  young  must  have  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escajpe  from  a  tragic  end,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  side  on  which  they 
perched  had  completely  given  way, 
and  the  nest  was  on  such  a  slope  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sit  in  it. 
All  the  thin  twigs  had  been  put  into 
one  side,  all  the  thick  into  the  other. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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More  than  three  years  have  come 
and  gone  since,  among  Aptil  blossoms, 
an  English  Master  in  the  literature  of 
Italy  was  laid  in  his  premature  grave, 
within  that  most  pathetic  and  most  sa¬ 
cred  spot  of  Rome  where  lie  so  many 
famous  Englishmen.  “  They  gave  us,” 
wrote  his  daughter  in  a  beautiful  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  last  scene,  ”  they  gave  us  a 
little  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  spot 
where  Shelley  lies  buried.  In  all  the 
world  there  surely  is  no  place  more 
penetrated  with  the  powers  of  poetry 
and  natural  beauty.”  All  travellers 
know  how  true  is  this  :  few  spots  on 
earth  possess  so  weird  a  power  over  the 
imagination.  It  is  described  by  Hora¬ 
tio  Brown  in  the  volume  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting,*  ”  the  grave  is 
within  a  pace  of  Trelawny’s  and  a  hand- 
touch  of  Shelley’s  Cor  Cordium,  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  ancient  city  walls.” 
Fit  resting-place  for  one  who  of  all  the 
men  of  our  generation  best  knew,  loved, 
and  understood  the  Italian  genius  in 
literature  ! 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
reputation  of  J.  Addington  Symonds 
had  been  growing  apace  in  his  latest 
years  ;  it  has  been  growing  since  his 
too  early  death,  and  1  venture  a  confi¬ 
dent  belief  that  it  is  yet  destined  to 
grow.  His  later  work  is  to  my  mind 
far  stronger,  richer,  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  than  his  earlier  work— excellent 
as  is  almost  all  his  prose.  Even  the 
learning  and  brilliancy  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Italy  do  not  impress  me  with 
the  same  sense  of  his  powers  as  his 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  his  Michelangelo, 
his  last  two  volumes  of  Essays,  Specu¬ 
lative  and  Suggestive  (1890),  and  some 
passages  in  the  posthumous  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  embodied  in  the  Life  by  H.  F. 
Brown.  For  grasp  of  thought,  direct¬ 
ness,  sureness  of  judgment,  the  Essays 
of  1890  seem  to  me  the  most  solid 
things  that  Symonds  has  left.  He 
grew  immensely  after  middle  age  in 

*  John  Addington  Symonds :  a  Biography. 
By  Horatio  F.  Brown.  With  portraits  and 
other  illustrations,  in  two  vols.  8ro.  London, 
1895. 


force,  simplicity,  depth  of  interest  and 
of  insight.  He  pruned  his  early  ex¬ 
uberance  ;  he  boldly  grasped  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  thought ;  bespoke 
forth  his  mind  with  a  noble  courage 
and  signal  frankness.  He  was  lost  to 
us  too  early  :  he  died  at  fifty- two,  after 
a  life  of  incessant  suffering,  constantly 
on  the  brink  of  death,  a  life  main¬ 
tained,  in  spite  of  all  trials,  with  heroic 
constancy  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
And  as  we  look  back  now  we  may  won¬ 
der  that  his  barely  twenty  years  of 
labor  under  such  cruel  obstacles  pro¬ 
duced  so  much.  For  I  reckon  some 
forty  works  of  his,  great  and  small,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  some  ten  important 
books  of  prose  in  some  twenty  solid 
volumes.  That  is  a  great  achievement 
for  one  who  was  a  permanent  invalid 
and  was  out  off  before  old  age. 

The  publication  of  the  Life  by  his 
friend  If.  F.  Brown,  embodying  his 
own  Autobiography  and  his  Ldters, 
has  now  revealed  to  the  public  what 
even  his  friends  only  partly  understood, 
how  stern  a  battle  for  life  was  waged  by 
Symonds  from  his  childhood.  His  in¬ 
herited  delicacy  of  constitution  drove 
him  to  pass  the  larger  part  of  his  life 
abroad,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to 
make  his  home  in  an  Alpine  retreat. 
The  pathetic  motto  and  preface  he  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  Essays  (1890)  shows  how 
deeply  he  felt  his  compulsory  exile — 
evpsTiKov  elvoLt  (f>xai  Tijv  ipypuav — soli¬ 
tude,”  they  say,  “favors  the  search 
after  truth” — “  The  Essays,"  he  de¬ 
clares,  “  written  in  the  isolation  of  this 
Alpine  retreat  (Davos-Platz,  1890),  ex¬ 
press  the  opinions  and  surmidugs  of 
one  who  long  has  watched  in  solitude, 

‘  as  from  a  ruined  tower,’  the  world  of 
thought,  and  circumstance,  and  ac¬ 
tion.”  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his 
“  prolonged  seclusion  from  populous 
cities  and  the  society  of  intellectual 
equals” — a  seclusion  which  lasted,  with 
some  interruptions,  for  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years.  And  during  a  largo  part 
of  his  life  of  active  literary  production, 
a  period  of  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  was  continually  incapacitated 
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by  pain  and  physical  prostration,  as  we 
now  may  learn  from  his  Autobiography 
and  Letters.  They  give  us  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  intellectual  energy  overcoming 
bodily  distress.  How  few  of  the  read¬ 
ers  who  delighted  in  his  sketches  of  the 
columbines  and  asphodels  on  the  Monte 
Generoso,  and  the  vision,  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea  in  moonlight,  understood  the 
physical  strain  on  him  whose  spirit 
bounded  at  these  sights  and  who  paint¬ 
ed  them  for  us  with  so  radiant  a  pal¬ 
ette. 

Symonds,  I  have  said,  grew  and  deep¬ 
ened  immensely  in  his  later  years,  and 
it  was  only  perhaps  in  the  very  last 
decade  of  his  life  that  he  reached  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  His  beau¬ 
tiful  style,  which  was  in  early  years 
somewhat  too  luscious,  too  continuous¬ 
ly  florid,  too  redolent  of  the  elaborated 
and  glorified  prize  essay,  grew  stronger, 
simpler,  more  direct,  in  his  later  pieces, 
though  to  the  last  it  had  still  some 
savor  of  the  fastidious  literary  recluse. 
In  the  Catholic  Reaction  (1886),  in  the 
Essays  (1890),  in  the  posthumous  Auto¬ 
biography  (begun  in  1889),  he  grapples 
with  the  central  problems  of  modern 
society  and  philosophic  thought,  and 
has  left  the  somewhat  dilettante  tour¬ 
ist  of  the  Cornice  and  Ravenna  far,  far 
behind  him.  As  a  matter  of  style,  I 
hold  the  Benvenuto  Cellini  (of  1888)  to 
be  a  masterpiece  of  skilful  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  :  so  that  the  inimitable  Memoirs 
of  the  immortal  vagabond  read  to  us 
now  like  an  original  of  Smollett.  It  is 
far  the  most  popular  of  Symonds’s 
books,  in  large  part  no  doubt  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  but  it  is  in  form 
the  most  racy  of  all  his  pieces  ;  and  the 
last  thing  that  any  one  could  find  in  it 
would  be  any  suggestion  of  academic 
euphuism.  Had  Symonds  from  the 
first  wfitten  with  that  verve  and  moth¬ 
er-wit,  his  readers  doubtless  would 
have  been  trebled. 

It  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Symonds’s  great  merits  that 
until  well  past  middle  life  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  descrip¬ 
tive  and  critical  essays  in  detached 
pieces,  and  these  addressed  mainly  to  a 
scholarly  and  travelled  few,  while  the 
nervous  and  learned  works  of  his  more 
glowing  autumn  came  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  on  a  public  rather  satiated  by 


exquisite  analysis  of  landscapes  and  of 
poems.  Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  the 
larger  public  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
his  exhaustive  work  on  Michelangelo, 
his  latest  Essays,  and  his  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  Letters.  In  these  we  see  that 
to  a  vast  knowledge  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  Symonds  united  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  consummate  justice  and  bal¬ 
ance,  a  courageous  spirit,  and  a  mind 
of  rare  sincerity  and  acumen. 

His  work,  with  all  its  volume  in  the 
whole,  is  strictly  confined  within  its 
chosen  fields.  It  concerns  Greek  poet¬ 
ry,  the  scenery  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
Italian  literature  and  art,  translations 
of  Greek  and  Italian  poetry,  volumes 
of  lyrics,  critical  studies  of  some  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  essays  in  philosophy  and  the 
principles  of  art  and  style.  This  in 
itself  is  a  considerable  field,  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  no  other  part  of  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  literature,  no  history  but  that  of 
the  Renaissance,  no  trace  of  interest  in 
social,  political,  or  scientific  problems. 
In  the  pathetic  preface  of  1890  Symonds 
himself  seems  fully  to  recognize  how 
much  he  was  used  to  survey  the  world 
of  things  from  a  solitary  peak.  His 
work  then  is  essentially,  in  a  degree 
peculiar  for  our  times,  the  work  of  a 
student,  looking  at  things  through 
books,  from  the  point  of  view  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  for  a  literary  end  — oi; 
dAAa  yvioaig  is  his  motto.  And  this 
gospel  is  always  and  of  necessity  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  few  rather  than  to  the 
mass. 

I.  Critical  and  Descriptive  Essays. 

Until  Symonds  was  well  past  the  age 
of  thirty-five — nel  mezzo  del  cammin — 
he  was  known  only  by  his  very  graceful 
pictures  of  Italy  and  his  most  scholar¬ 
ly  analysis  of  Greek  poetry.  I  have 
long  been  wont  to  regard  his  two  series 
of  The  Greek  Poets  (1873,  1876)  as  the 
classical  and  authoritative  estimate  of 
this  magnificent  literature.  These 
studies  seem  to  me  entirely  right,  con¬ 
vincing,  and  illuminating.  There  is 
little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  point  missed  or  a 
judgment  to  be  reversed.  He  can 
hardly  even  be  said  to  have  over-rated 
or  under-rated  any  important  name. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
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that  Sjinonds  ranges  over  Greek  poet¬ 
ry  throughout  all  the  thirteen  centu¬ 
ries  which  separate  the  Iliad  from  Hero 
and  Leander ;  and  he  is  just  as  lucidly 
judicial  whether  he  deals  with  Hesiod, 
Empedocles,  iEschylus,  or  Menander. 

Symonds  was  certainly  far  more 
widely  and  profoundly  versed  in  Greek 
poetry  than  any  Englishman  who  in 
our  day  has  analyzed  it  for  the  general 
reader.  And  it  is  plain  that  no  scholar 
of  his  eminence  has  been  master  of  a 
style  so  fascinating  and  eloquent.  He 
has  the  art  of  making  the  Greek  poets 
live  to  our  eyes  as  if  we  saw  in  pictures 
the  scenes  they  sing.  A  fine  example 
of  this  power  is  in  the  admirable  essay 
on  Pindar  in  the  first  series,  when  he 
describes  the  festival  of  Olympia  as 
Pindar  saw  it.  And  we  who  have  been 
trying  to  get  up  a  thrill  over  the  gate- 
money  “  sports”  in  the  Stadium  of 
Athens  may  turn  to  Symonds’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games  of  old — “  a 
festival  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
popular,  but  at  the  same  time  conse¬ 
crated  by  religion,  dignified  by  patri¬ 
otic  piide,  adorned  with  Art.”  And 
he  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  scene 
in  the  blaze  of  summer,  with  the  trains 
of  pilgrims  and  deputies,  ambassadors 
and  athletes,  sages,  historians,  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  wits  and  statesmen 
— all  thronging  into  the  temple  of  Zeus 
to  bow  before  the  chryselephantine 
masterpiece  of  Pheidias. 

Tiiese  very  fine  critical  estimates  of 
the  Greek  poets  would  no  doubt  have 
had  a  far  wider  audience  had  they  been 
from  the  first  more  organically  ar¬ 
ranged,  less  full  of  Greek  citations  and 
remarks  intelligible  only  to  scholars. 
As  it  is,  they  are  studies  in  no  order, 
chronological  or  analytic  ;  for  Theoc¬ 
ritus  and  the  Anthologies  come  in  the 
first  series,  and  Homer  and  ^schylus 
in  the  second.  The  style  too,  if  always 
eloquent  and  picturesque,  is  rather  too 
continuously  picturesque  and  eloquent. 
Sostenuto  con  tenerezza—\s  a  delightful 
variety  in  a  sonata,  but  we  also  crave  a 
scherzo,  and  adagio  and  prestissimo 
passages.  Now,  Symonds,  who  con¬ 
tinually  delights  us  with  fine  images 
and  fascinating  color,  is  too  fond  of 
satiating  us  with  images  and  with 
color,  till  we  long  for  a  space  of  quiet 
reflection  and  neutral  good  sense.  And 


not  only  are  the  images  too  constant, 
too  crowded,  and  too  luscious— though, 
it  must  be  said,  they  are  never  incon¬ 
gruous  or  commonplace — but  some  of 
the  very  noblest  images  are  apt  to  fal¬ 
ter  under  their  own  weight  of  orna¬ 
ment. 

Here  is  an  instance  from  his  Pindar 
— a  grand  image,  perhaps  a  little  too 
laboriously  colored  : 

He  who  baa  watched  a  sunset  attended  by 
the  passing  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  Alps,  who  has  seen  the  distant  ranges 
of  the  mountains  alternately  obscured  by  cloud 
and  blazing  with  the  concentrated  brightness 
of  the  sinking  sun,  while  drifting  scuds  of 
hail  and  rain,  tawny  with  sunlight,  glistening 
with  broken  rainbows,  clothe  peak  and  preci¬ 
pice  and  forest  in  the  golden  veil  of  flame- 
irradiated  vapor — who  has  heard  the  thunder 
bellow  in  the  thwarting  folds  of  hills,  and 
watched  the  lightning,  like  a  snake’s  tongue, 
flicker  at  intervals  amid  gloom  and  glory — 
knows  in  Nature’s  language  what  Pindar 
teaches  with  the  voice  of  Art. 

And,  not  content  with  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  very  just  simile,  Symonds 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how  Pindar  ‘‘  com¬ 
bines  the  strong  flight  of  the  eagle,  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  torrent,  the 
richness  of  Greek  wine,  the  majestic 
pageantry  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  sub- 
limer  moods.”  This  is  too  much  :  we 
feel  that,  if  the  metaphors  are  not  get¬ 
ting  mixed,  they  form  a  draught  too 
rich  for  us  to  quaff. 

Symonds  has,  however,  an  excellent 
justification  to  offer  for  this  pompous 
outburst,  that  he  was  anxious  to  give 
us  a  vivid  sense  of  Pindar’s  own 
‘‘tumidity — an  overblown  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  phrase,”  for  ‘‘  Pindar  uses  im¬ 
ages  like  precious  stones,  setting  them 
together  in  a  mass,  without  caring  to 
sort  them,  so  long  as  they  produce  a 
gorgeous  show.”  We  all  know  how 
dangerous  a  model  the  great  lyrist  may 
become — 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  mmulari, 

lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 

Nititur  pinnis,  vitreo  daturus 
Nomina  ponto. 

Symonds  sought  to  show  us  something 
of  Pindar’s  ‘‘  fiery  flight,  the  torrent- 
fulness,  the  intoxicating  charm”  of  his 
odes  :  and  so  he  himself  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  ‘‘  fervet,  immensusque  ruit  pro- 
fundo  ore.” 

Whenever  Symonds  is  deeply  stirred 
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with  the  iiobler  types  of  Greek  poetry, 
this  dithy iambic  mood  comes  on  him, 
and  he  gives  full  voice  to  the  god  with¬ 
in.  Here  is  a  splendid  symphony 
called  forth  by  the  Trilogy  of  .^schy- 
lus  : 

There  is,  in  the  Agamemnon,  an  oppressive 
sense  of  multitadinons  crimes,  of  sins  gather¬ 
ing  and  swelling  to  produce  a  tempest.  The 
sir  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  them.  No  es¬ 
cape  is  possible.  The  marshalled  thunder¬ 
clouds  roll  ever  onward,  nearer  and  more 
near,  and  far  more  swiftly  than  the  foot  can 
flee.  At  last  the  accumulated  storm  bursts  in 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  the  majestic  and 
unconscious  victim,  felled  like  a  steer  at  the 
stall  ;  in  the  murder  of  Cassandra,  who  fore¬ 
sees  her  fate,  and  goes  to  meet  it  with  the 
shrinking  of  some  dumb  creature,  and  with 
the  helplessness  of  one  who  knows  that  doom 
may  not  be  shunned  ;  in  the  lightning-flash 
of  Glytemnestra's  an-ogance,  who  hitherto  has 
been  a  glittering  hypocrite,  but  now  proclaims 
herself  a  fiend  incarnate.  As  the  Chorus 
cries,  the  rain  of  blood,  that  hitherto  has  fallen 
drop  by  drop,  descends  in  torrents  on  the 
house  of  Atreus  :  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
whole  tragedy  becomes  yet  more  sinister  when 
we  regard  it  as  the  prelude  to  ensuing  trage¬ 
dies,  as  the  overture  to  fresh  symphonies  and 
similar  catastrophes.  Wave  after  wave  of 
passion  gathers  and  breaks  in  these  stupen¬ 
dous  scenes  ;  the  ninth  wave  mightier  than 
all,  with  a  crest  whereof  the  spray  is  blood, 
falls  foaming  ;  over  the  outspread  surf  of  gore 
and  ruin  the  curtain  drops,  to  rise  upon  the 
self-same  theatre  of  new  woes. 

This  unquestionably  powerful  picture 
of  the  Agamemnon  opens  with  a  grand 
trumpet-burst  that  Ruskin  might  envy 
— “  an  oppressive  sense  of  multitudi¬ 
nous  crimes” — “  the  air  we  breathe  is 
loaded  with  them” — “  Agamemnon, 
the  majestic  and  unconscious  victim, 
felled  like  a  steer  at  the  stall” — Cas¬ 
sandra  with  the  shrinking  of  some 
dumb  creature — Clytemnestra,  the  glit¬ 
tering  hypocrite,  tbe  fiend  incarnate. 
Down  to  this  point  the  passage  is  a 
piece  of  noble  English,  and  a  true  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  greatest  of  pure  tragedies. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  rain  of 
blood,  the  waves  with  their  spray  of 
blood,  the  ”  outspread  surf  of  gore,” 
we  begin  to  feel  exhausted  and  satiated 
with  horror,  and  the  whole  terrific 
paragraph  ends  in  something  perilous¬ 
ly  near  bathos.  I  have  cited  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  a  characteristic  example  of  Sym- 
onds  in  his-splendid  powers  and  his 
besetting  weakness — his  mastery  of  the 
very  heart  of  Greek  poetry,  and  his 
proneness  to  redundancy  of  ornament ; 


his  anxiety  to  paint  the  lily  and  to  gild 
the  refined  gold  of  his  own  pure  and 
very  graceful  English. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Sketches 
in  Italy  and  Greece  (1874)  and  the 
Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  (1879)  as 
delightful  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenes  on  earth.  They  record 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  was  at  once 
scholar,  historian,  poet,  and  painter — 
painter,  it  is  true,  in  words,  but  one 
who  saw  Italy  and  Athens  as  a  painter 
does,  or  rather  as  he  should  do.  The 
combination  is  very  rare,  and,  to  those 
who  can  follow  the  guidance,  very  fas¬ 
cinating.  The  fusion  of  history  and 
landscape  is  admirable  :  the  Siena,  the 
Perugia,  the  Palermo,  Syracuse,  Rimi¬ 
ni,  and  Ravenna,  with  their  stories  of 
S.  Catherine,  the  Baglioni,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  of  Hauteville,  Nicias  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  Malatesti,  and  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Pineta — are  pictures  that 
dwell  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  love 
these  immortal  spots,  and  should  in¬ 
spire  all  who  do  not  know  them  with 
the  thirst  to  do  so.  The  Athens  is 
quite  an  education  in  itself,  and  it 
makes  one  regret  that  it  is  the  one 
sketch  that  Symonds  has  given  us  in 
Greece  proper.  To  the  cultured  read¬ 
er  he  is  the  ideal  cicerone  for  Italy. 

The  very  completeness  and  variety  of 
the  knowledge  that  Symonds  has  lav 
ished  on  these  pictures  of  Italian  cities 
may  somewhat  limit  their  popularity, 
for  he  appeals  at  once  to  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  culture  that  many  readers 
lose  something  of  his  ideas.  Passages 
from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  abound 
in  them  ;  the  history  is  never  sacrificed 
to  the  landscape,  nor  the  landscape  to 
the  poetry,  nor  the  scholarship  to  the 
sunlight,  the  air,  and  the  scents  of 
flower  or  the  sound  of  the  waves  and 
the  torrents.  All  is  there  :  and  in  this 
way^they  surpass  those  pictures  of  Ital¬ 
ian  scenes  that  we  may  read  in  Ruskin, 
George  Eliot,  or  Professor  Freeman. 
Freeman  has  not  the  poetry  and  color 
of  Symonds  ;  George  Eliot  has  not  his 
ease  and  grace,  his  fluidity  of  improvi¬ 
sation  ;  and  Ruskin,  with  all  his  genius 
for  form  and  color,  has  no  such  im¬ 
mense  and  catholic  grasp  of  history  as 
a  whole. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
Sketches,  like  the  Greek  Poets,  are  too 
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continuously  florid,  too  profusely  col¬ 
ored,  without  simplicity  and  repose. 
The  subjects  admit  of  color,  nay,  they 
demand  it ;  they  justify  enthusiasm, 
and  suggest  a  luxurious  wealth  of  sen¬ 
sation.  But  their  power  and  their 
popularity  would  have  been  greater  if 
their  style  had  more  light  and  shade, 
if  the  prosaic  foreground  and  back¬ 
ground  had  been  set  down  in  jog-trot 
prose.  The  high-blooded  barb  that 
Symonds  mounts  never  walks ;  he 
curvets,  ambles,  caracoles,  and  prances 
with  unfailing  elegance,  but  with  some¬ 
what  too  monotonous  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  grace.  And  there  is  a 
rather  more  serious  weakness.  These 
beautiful  sketches  are  pictures,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  can  be  seen,  not  records 
of  what  has  been  felt.  Now,  it  is  but 
a  very  limited  field  indeed  within  which 
words  can  describe  scenery.  The  emo¬ 
tions  that  scenery  suggests  can  be  given 
us  in  verse  or  in  prose.  Byron  perhaps 
could  not  paint  word-pictures  like  Sym¬ 
onds.  But  his  emotions  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  the  Alps,  or  as  he  gazes  on 
the  Silberhorn,  his  grand  outburst — 

Oh  Borne  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee 

Lone  Mother  of  dead  Empires  ! 

strike  the  imagination  more  than  a 
thousand  word-pictures.  Euskin’s  elab¬ 
orate  descriptions  of  Venice  and  Flor¬ 
ence  would  not  have  touched  us  as  they 
do,  had  he  not  made  us  feel  all  that 
Venice  and  Florence  meant  to  him. 
This  is  the  secret  of  Byron,  of  Goethe, 
even  of  Corinne  and  Transformation. 
But  this  secret  Symonds  never  learned. 
He  paints,  he  describes,  he  tells  us  all 
he  knows  and  what  he  has  read.  He 
does  not  tell  us  what  he  has  felt,  so  as 
to  make  us  feel  it  to  our  bones.  Yet 
such  is  the  only  possible  form  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  of  a  scene. 


II.  Italian  Literature  and  Art. 

It  will,  1  think,  be  recognized  by  all, 
that  no  English  writer  of  our  time  has 
equalled  Symonds  in  knowledge  of  the 
entire  range  of  Italian  literature  from 
Guido  Cavalcanti  to  Leopardi,  and 
none  certainly  has  treated  it  with  so 
copious  and  brilliant  a  pen.  The  seven 
octavo  volumes  on  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  occupied  him  for  eleven  years 
New  Seiiies — Vol.  LXIV.,  No.  4. 


(1875-1886)  ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  the  two  volumes  on  Michelangelo 
(1892),  two  volumes  of  Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini  (1888),  a  volume  on  Boccaccio 
(1894),  and  the  Sonnets  of  Michelan¬ 
gelo  and  Campanella  (1878).  And  we 
must  not  forget  the  early  essay  on 
Dante  (1872),  and  translations  from 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Pulci,  and  many 
more.  This  constitutes  an  immense 
and  permanent  coniribution  to  our 
knowledge,  for  it  not  only  gives  us  a 
survey  of  Italian  literature  for  its  three 
grand  centuries,  but  it  presents  such  an 
ample  analysis  of  the  works  reviewed 
that  every  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
how  just  and  subtle  are  the  judgmenis 
pronounced  by  the  critic.  The  studies 
of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  of  the  Human¬ 
ists  and  Poliziano,  of  Michelangelo, 
Lionardo,  Cellini,  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
are  particularly  full  and  instructive. 
The  whole  senes  of  estimates  is  ex¬ 
haustive.  To  see  how  complete  it  is, 
one  need  only  compare  it  with  the  brief 
summaries  and  dry  catalogues  of  such 
a  book  as  Hallam’s  Literature  ^  Eu¬ 
rope.  Hallam  gives  us  notes  on  Italian 
literature  :  Symonds  gives  us  biogra¬ 
phies  and  synopses. 

This  exhaustive  treatment  brings  its 
own  Nemesis.  The  magic  fountain  of 
Symonds’s  learning  and  eloquence 
pours  on  till  it  threatens  to  become  a 
flood.  We  have  almost  more  than  wh 
need  or  can  receive.  We  welcome  all 
that  he  has  to  tell  us  about  the  origins 
of  Italian  poetry,  about  Boccaccio  and 
contemporary  Novelle,  about  the  Or¬ 
lando  cycle  and  the  pathetic  story  ot 
Tasso.  And  so,  all  that  we  learn  of 
Machiavelli,  Bruno,  Campanella,  Sarpi 
is  exactly  what  we  want,  told  us  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  way  we  enjoy.  But  our 
learned  guide  pours  on  with  almost 
equal  eloquence  and  detail  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  literature  in  its 
pedantry,  its  decadence,  its  affectation. 
And  at  last  the  most  devoted  reader 
begins  to  have  enough  of  the  copyists 
of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  of  the  Hyp- 
nerotomachia  and  its  brood,  of  Laude 
and  Ballate,  of  Rispetti  and  Capitoli, 
and  all  the  languishments  and  her- 
maphroditisms  of  Guarini,  Berni,  and 
Marino.  Nearly  four  thousand  pages 
charged  with  extracts  and  references 
make  a  great  deal  to  master  ;  and  the 
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general  reader  may  complain  that  they 
stoop  to  register  so  many  conceits  and 
so  much  tilth. 

In  all  that  he  has  written  on  Italian 
Art,  Symonds  has  shown  ripe  knowl¬ 
edge  and  consummate  judgment.  The 
second  volume  of  his  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  is  wholly  given  to  Art,  but  he 
treats  it  incidentally  in  many  other 
volumes,  in  the  works  on  Michelangelo 
and  Cellini  and  in  very  many  essays. 
His  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1893)  is 
a  masterly  production,  going  as  it  does 
to  the  root  of  the  central  problems  of 
great  art.  And  his  estimate  of  Cellini 
18  singularly  discriminating  and  sound. 
His  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Renais¬ 
sance  architecture,  of  Lionardo,  of 
Luini,  of  Correggio,  and  Giorgione  are 
all  essentially  just  and  decisive.  In¬ 
deed,  in  his  elaborate  survey  of  Italian 
art  for  three  centuries  from  Nicolas  of 
Pisa  to  Vasari,  though  few  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  maintain  that  Symonds  is  al¬ 
ways  right,  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  should  try  to  prove  that  he  was 
often  wrong. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  meaning 
that  Symonds  has  said  everything,  or 
has  said  the  last  word.  The  most  cur¬ 
sory  reader  must  notice  how  great  is 
the  contrast  between  the  view  of  Ital¬ 
ian  art  taken  by  Symonds  and  that 
taken  by  Rusk  in.  Not  that  they  differ 
so  deeply  in  judging  specific  works  of 
art  or  even  particular  artists.  It  is  a 
profound  divergence  of  beliefs  on  relig¬ 
ion,  philosophy,  and  history.  That 
Revival  of  Paganism  which  is  abomina¬ 
tion  to  Rnskin  is  the  subject  of  Sym- 
onds’s  commemoration,  and  even  of  his 
modified  admiration.  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  far  too  complex  and  too  radical 
to  be  discussed  here.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  not  willing  to  forsake  the 
lessons  of  either.  Both  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Italian  art  and  its 
•history — Ruskin  as  a  poet  and  painter 
of  genius,  Symonds  as  a  scholar  and 
historian  of  great  learning  and  indus¬ 
try.  Ruskin  has  passionate  enthusiasm  : 
'Symonds  has  laborious  impartiality,  a 
cool  judgment,  and  a  catholic  taste. 
Ruskin  is  an  almost  mediaeval  Chris¬ 
tian  :  Symonds  is  a  believer  in  science 
and  in  evolution. 

The  contrast  between  the  two,  which 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  their  differ¬ 


ent  modes  of  regarding  Raffaelle  at 
Rome,  and  Michelangelo's  Sistine 
Chapel,  is  a  fresh  form  of  the  old 
maxim— Both  are  right  in  what  they 
affirm  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny. 
Ruskin’s  enthusiasm  is  lavished  on  the 
Catholic  and  chivalric  nobleness  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  Symonds’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  lavished  on  the  humanity  and 
the  naturalism  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  VVe  accept  the  gifts 
of  both  ages  and  we  will  not  dispense 
with  either.  Ruskin  denounced  Neo- 
classicism  and  the  Humanism  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  Symonds  denounced  the 
superstition  and  inhumanity  of  Mediae- 
valism.  But  Ruskin  has  shown  us  how 
unjust  was  Symonds  to  Catholicism, 
while  Symonds  has  shown  us  how  un¬ 
just  was  Ruskin  to  the  Renaissance. 

Let  us  thankfully  accept  the  lessons 
of  both  these  learned  masters  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  To  Ruskin,  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  a  mere  episode,  and  a  kind  of 
local  plague.  AVith  Symonds  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  splendid  return  to  Truth 
and  Beauty.  Ruskin’s  point  of  view  is 
far  the  wider  :  Symonds’s  point  of  view 
is  far  the  more  systematic.  Ruskin  is 
thinking  of  the  religion  and  the  [loetry 
of  all  the  ages  :  Symonds  is  profound¬ 
ly  versed  in  the  literature  and  art  of  a 
particular  epoch  in  a  single  country. 
Ruskin  knows  nothing  and  wishes  to 
know  nothing  of  the  masses  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  history  which  Symonds  has 
absorbed.  Symonds,  on  the  other 
hand,  despises  a  creed  which  leaches 
such  superstitions,  and  a  Church  which 
ends  in  such  corruptions.  Spiritually, 
perhaps,  Ruskin’s  enthusiasms  are  the 
more  important  and  the  purer  :  philo¬ 
sophically  and  historically,  Symonds’s 
enthusiasms  are  the  more  scientific  and 
the  more  rational.  Both,  in  their  way, 
are  real.  Let  us  correct  the  one  by  the 
other.  The  Renaissance  was  an  indis- 

Smsable  progress  in  the  evolution  of 
urope,  and  yet  withal  a  moral  depra¬ 
vation — full  of  immortal  beauty,  full 
also  of  infernal  vileness,  like  the  Siu  of 
Milton  at  the  gate  of  Hell. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (alas  !  why 
did  he  use  this  Frenchified  word  in 
writing  in  English  of  an  Italian  move¬ 
ment,  when  some  of  us  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  for  years  past  to  assert  the  pure 
English  form  of  Renascence?) — The 
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Renaissance  in  Italy  is  a  very  valuable 
and  brilliant  contribution  to  our  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  book  even 
yet,  not  an  organic  book,  not  a  work 
of  art.  The  volumes  on  Art  and  on 
Literature  are  in  every  way  the  best ; 
but  even  in  these  the  want  of  propor¬ 
tion  is  very  manifest.  Cellini,  in  Sym- 
onds,  occupies  nearly  6ve  times  the 
space  given  to  Raflaelle.  Barely  fif¬ 
teen  pages  (admirable  in  themselves) 
are  devoted  to  Lionardo,  while  a  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  late  school  of 
Bologna.  It  is  the  same  with  tlie  Lit¬ 
erature.  Pietro  Aretino  18  treated  with 
the  same  scrupulous  interest  as  Boc¬ 
caccio  or  Ariosto.  The  Hermaphro- 
ditus  and  the  Adone  are  commemorat¬ 
ed  with  as  much  care  as  the  poems  of 
Dante  or  Petrarch.  A  history  of  lit¬ 
erature,  no  doubt,  must  take  note  of 
all  popular  books,  however  pedantic  or 
obscene.  But  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  how  very  much  Symonds  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  purely  literary  interests  rather 
than  in  social  and  truly  historic  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  if  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  survey  of  the  part  given  by  one 
nation  to  the  whole  movement  of  the 
Renascence  in  Europe  over  some  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  has  one  very  seri¬ 
ous  lacuna  and  defect.  In  all  these 
seven  volumes  there  is  hardly  one  word' 
about  the  science  of  the  Renascence. 
Now,  the  revival  for  the  modern  world 
of  physical  science  from  the  state  to 
which  Science  had  been  carried  by  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  and 
Hipparchus  in  the  ancient  world  was 
one  of  the  greatest  services  of  the 
Renascence — one  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vices  ever  conferred  on  mankind.  And 
in  this  work  Italy  held  a  foremost  part, 
if  she  did  not  absolutely  lead  the  way. 
In  Mathematics,  Alechanics,  Astrono¬ 
my,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  Surgery  the  Italians  did  much 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  Geometry,  Algebra,  Mechanics, 
Anatomy,  Geography,  Jurisprudence, 
and  General  Philosophy  owe  very  much 
to  the  Italian  genius  ;  but  of  these  we 
find  nothing  in  these  seven  crowded 
volumes.  Symonds  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  wonderful  tale  of  the 
rise  of  modern  Algebra — of  Tartaglia 
and  Cardan  ;  nothing  of  the  origins  of 


modern  Geometry  and  Mechanics ; 
nothing  of  the  school  of  Yesalius  at 
Pavia,  of  Fallopius  and  Eustachius  and 
the  early  Italian  anatomists  ;  nothing 
of  Caesalpinus  and  the  early  botanists  ; 
nothing  of  Lilio  and  the  reformed  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Pope  Gregory  ;  nothing  of 
Alciati  and  the  revival  of  Roman  law. 
A  whole  chapter  might  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  Lionardo  as  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  another  on  Galileo,  whose 
physical  discoveries  began  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  And  a  few  pages 
might  have  been  saved  for  Christopher 
Columbus.  And  it  is  the  more  melan¬ 
choly  that  the  great  work  out  of  which 
these  names  are  omitted  has  room  for 
elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  Rifaci- 
mento  of  Orlando,  and  a  perfect  New¬ 
gate  Calendar  of  Princes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses,  Borgias,  Ccncis,  Orsinis,  and 
Accorambonis.  Symonds  has  given  us 
some  brilliant  analyses  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art  of  Italy  during  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Renascence.  But  he  has 
not  given  us  its  full  meaning  and  value 
in  science,  in  philosophy,  or  in  history, 
for  he  has  somewhat  misunderstood 
both  the  Middle  Ages  which  created 
the  Renascence  and  the  Revolution 
which  it  created  in  turn,  nor  has  he 
fully  grasped  the  relations  of  the 
Renascence  to  both. 

III.  Poems  and  Translations. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  some  notice 
of  Sy  monds's  poetry,  because  he  labored 
at  this  art  with  such  courage  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  has  left  so  much  to  the 
world,  besides,  I  am  told,  whole  pack¬ 
ets  of  verses  in  manuscript.  He  pub¬ 
lished  some  five  or  six  volumes  of 
verse,  including  his  Prize  Poem  of 
1860,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
write  poems  and  translations.  But  he 
was  not  a  poet :  he  knew  it — “  I  have 
not  the  inevitable  touch  of  the  true 
poet” — he  says  very  justly  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography.  Matthew  Arnold  told  him 
that  he  obtained  the  Newdigate  prize 
not  for  the  style  of  his  Escorial — 
which,  in  its  obvious  fluency,  is  a  quite 
typical  prize  poem — “  but  because  it 
showed  an  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
subject.”  That  is  exactly  the  truth 
about  all  Symonds’s  verses.  They 
show  a  high  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
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subject ;  but  they  have  not  the  inevi¬ 
table  touch  of  the  true  poet. 

These  poems  are  very  thoughtful, 
very  graceful,  very  interesting,  and 
often  pathetic.  They  rank  very  high 
among  the  minor  poetry  of  his  time. 
They  are  full  of  taste,  of  ingenuity,  of 
subtlety,  nay,  of  beauty.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  fault  to  be  found  in 
them,  hardly  a  commonplace  stanza, 
not  one  false  note.  And  yet,  as  he  said 
with  his  noble  sincerity,  he  has  scarce¬ 
ly  written  one  great  line — one  line  that 
we  remember,  and  repeat,  and  linger 
over.  He  frankly  recalls  how  “  Vaugh¬ 
an  at  Harrow  told  me  the  truth  when 
he  said  that  my  besetting  sin  was 
*  fatal  facility.’  ”  And  at  Balliol,  he 
says,  Jowctt  “chid  me  for  ornaments 
and  mannerisms  of  style.” 

Symonds’s  poetry  is  free  from  man¬ 
nerisms,  but  it  has  that  “fatal  facil¬ 
ity” — which  no  fine  poetry  can  have. 
It  is  full  of  ornament — of  really  grace¬ 
ful  ornament ;  but  it  sadly  wants  vari¬ 
ety,  fire,  the  incommunicable  “  form” 
of  true  poetry.  The  very  quantity  of 
it  has  perhaps  marred  his  reputation, 
good  as  most  of  it  is  regarded  as  minor 
poetry.  But  does  -  the  world  want 
minor  poetry  at  all  ?  The  world  does 
not,  much  less  minor  poetry  mainly 
on  the  theme  of  death,  waste,  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  doubt.  But  to  the  cul¬ 
tured  few  who  love  scholarly  verse 
packed  close  with  the  melancholy  mus- 
ings  of  a  strong  brain  and  a  brave 
heart,  to  Symonds’s  own  friends  and 
contemporaries,  these  sonnets  and 
lyrics  will  long  continue  to  have  charm 
and  meaning.  He  said  in  the  touch¬ 
ing  preface  to  Many  Moods,  1878,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  friend,  Roden  Noel,  who 
has  now  rejoined  him  in  the  great 
Kingdom,  he  trusted  “  that  some 
mopds  of  thought  and  feeling,  not  else¬ 
where  expressed  by  me  in  print,  may 
live  within  the  memory  of  men  like 
you,  as  part  of  me  !”  It  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  hope  :  and  it  is  not,  and  it  will 
not  be,  unfulfilled. 

The  translations  in  verse  are  excel¬ 
lent.  From  translations  in  verse  we 
hardly  expect  original  poetry  ;  and  it 
must  be  doubted  if  any  translation  in 
verse  can  be  at  once  accurate,  literal, 
and  poetic.  Symonds  was  a  born 
translator  :  his  facility,  his  ingenuity. 


his  scholarly  insight,  his  command  of 
language  prompted  him  to  give  us  a 
profusion  of  translations  in  verse,  even 
in  his  prose  writings.  They  are  most 
of  them  as  good  as  literal  transcripts 
of  a  poem  can  be  made.  But  they  are 
not  quite  poetry.  In  Sappho’s  hymn 
to  Aphrodite,  Symonds’s  opening 
lines — 

Star-throned,  incormptible  Aphrodite, 

Child  of  Zeus,  wile-weaving,  1  supplicate 
thee— 

are  a  most  accurate  rendering  ;  but 
they  do  not  give  the  melodious  wail 
of — 

•7roiKi2.66yov' ,  aSdvar’  'k^pddira, 

nal  Alof,  SoMnkoKe,  ^iaao/iai  oe. 

The  Sonnets  of  Michelangelo  and  of 
Canipanella,  1878,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Italian  literature. 
These  most  powerful  pieces  had  never 
been  translated  into  English  from  the 
authentic  text.  They  are  abrupt,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  subtle,  and  especially  re¬ 
quire  the  help  of  an  expert.  And  in 
Symonds  they  found  a  consummate 
expert. 

IV.  Philosophical  and  Religious 
Speculations. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  years  before 
his  death  that  Symonds  was  known  as 
a  writer  on  subjects  other  than  His¬ 
tory,  Literature,  and  Art.  But  in  his 
fiftieth  year  he  issued  in  two  volumes 
his  Essays,  Speculative  and  Suggestive, 
1890.  These,  as  I  have  said,  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  more  nervous  and  simple 
than  his  earlier  studies  ;  they  deal  with 
larger  topics  with  greater  seriousness 
and  power.  The  essays  on  Evolution, 
on  its  Application  to  Literature  and 
Art,  on  Principles  of  Criticism,  on  the 
Provinces  and  Relations  of  the  Arts, 
are  truly  suggestive,  as  he  claims  them 
to  be  ;  and  are  wise,  ingenious,  and 
fertile.  The  Notes  on  Style,  on  the 
history  of  style,  national  style,  personal 
style,  are  sound  and  interesting,  if  not 
very  novel.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
what  he  has  written  of  Expression,  of 
Caricature,  and  of  our  Elizabethan  and 
Victorian  poetry. 

The  great  value  of  Symonds’s  judg¬ 
ments  about  literature  and  art  arises 
from  his  uniform  combination  of  com- 
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prehensive  learning  with  judicial  tem¬ 
per.  He  is  very  rarely  indeed  betrayed 
into  any  form  of  extravagance  either 
by  passionate  admiration  or  passionate 
disdain.  And  he  hardly  ever  discusses 
any  subject  of  which  he  has  not  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  exhaustive  knowledge. 
His  judgment  is  far  more  under  the 
control  of  his  emotions  than  is  that  of 
Ruskin,  and  he  has  a  wider  and  more 
erudite  familiarity  with  the  whole  Held 
of  modern  literature  and.  art  than  had 
either  Ruskin  or  Matthew  Arnold.  In¬ 
deed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  none 
of  his  contemporaries  has  been  so  pro¬ 
foundly  saturated  at  once  with  classical 
poetry,  Italian  and  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture,  and  modern  poetry,  English. 
French,  and  German.  Though  Sym- 
ouds  had  certainly  not  the  literary  charm 
of  Ruskin,  or  Matthew  Arnold,  per¬ 
haps  of  one  or  two  others  among  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  no  admitted 
superior  as  a  critic  in  learning  or  in 
judgment. 

But  that  which  I  find  most  interest¬ 
ing — I  venture  to  think  most  impor¬ 
tant — in  these  later  essays,  in  i\\Q  Auto¬ 
biography  and  the  Letters,  is  the  frank 
and  courageous  handling  of  the  eternal 
problems  of  Man  and  the  Universe, 
Humanity  and  its  Destiny,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  individual  and  the 
environment.  All  these  Symonds  haa 
treated  with  a  clearness  and  force  tliat 
some  persons  hardly  expected  from  the 
loving  critic  of  Sappho,  Poliziano,  and 
Cellini.  For  my  own  part  I  know  few 
things  more  penetrating  and  suggestive 
in  this  field  than  the  essays  on  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Evolution  and  its  applica¬ 
tions,  the  Nature  Myths,  Darwin's 
Thoughts  about  Ood,  the  Limits  of 
Knowledge,  and  Notes  on  Theism.  Sym¬ 
onds  avows  himself  an  Agnostic,  rather 
tending  toward  Pantheism,  in  the 
mood  of  Goethe  and  of  Darwin.  As 
his  friend  puts  it  truly  enough  in  the 
Biography — “  Essentially  he  desired 
the  warmth  of  a  personal  God,  intel¬ 
lectually  he  could  conceive  that  God 
under  human  attributes  only,  and  he 
found  himself  driven  to  say  “  No”  to 
each  human  presentment  of  Him.” 

In  his  EssaysskXi^  in  the  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  Symonds  has  summed  up  his  final 
beliefs,  and  it  was  right  that  on  his 
gravestone  they  should  inscribe  his 


favorite  lines  of  Cleanthes  which  he 
was  never  tired  of  citing,  which  he  said 
must  be  the  form  of  our  prayers  : 

Lead  Thou  me,  God.  Law,  Beason,  Motion, 
Life  ! 

All  names  alike  for  Thee  are  vain  and  hollow. 

But  he  separated  himself  from  the  pro-  ‘ 
fessed  Theists  who  assert  ‘‘  that  God 
must  be  a  Person,  a  righteous  Judge,  a 
loving  Ruler,  a  Father"  (the  italics  are 
his — “  Notes  on  Theism”  :  Essays,  ii. 
291).  This  is  nearly  the  same  as 
atthew  Arnold’s  famous  phrase — 
“  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  seek  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being” — or  “  the  Eternal  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness.”  And 
Matthew  Arnold  also  could  find  no 
probable  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
God  is  a  Person.  The  reasoning  of 
Symonds  in  these  later  essays  is  not 
wholly  unlike  that  which  leads  Herbert 
Spencer  to  his  idea  of  the  Unknowable 
— “  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  by 
which  all  things  are  created  and  sus¬ 
tained.’'  But  Symonds’s  own  belief 
tended  rather  more  to  a  definite  and 
moral  activity  of  the  Energy  he  could 
not  define,  and  he  was  wont  to  group  • 
himself  under  Darwin  rather  than 
Spencer. 

He  had  reflected  upon  Comte’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Humanity  as  the  supreme 
Power  of  which  we  can  predicate  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  and  personal  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  many  of  his  later  utter¬ 
ances  Symonds  approximates  in  general 
purpose  to  that  conception.  His  prac¬ 
tical  religion  is  always  summed  up  in 
his  favorite  motto  from  Goethe — “  im 
Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen,  resolut  zu 
leben,”  or  in  the  essentially  Positivist 
maxim — tov^  ^cUvrag  ev  dpxv — do  thy 
duty  throughout  this  life.  But  it  seems 
that  the  idea  of  Humanity  had  been 
early  presented  to  him  in  its  pontifical, 
not  in  its  rational  form.  .And  a  man 
who  was  forced  to  watch  the  busy  world 
of  men  in  solitude  from  afar  was  not 
likely  to  accept  a  practical  religion  of 
life  for  others — for  Family,  Country, 
and  Humanity.  It  is  possible  that  his 
eloquent  relative  who  built  in  the  clouds 
of  Oxford  Metaphysic  so  imposing  a 
Nephelococcygia  may  have  influenced 
him  more  than  he  knew.  In  any  case, 
he  sums  up  his  “  religious  evolution” 
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thus  {Biography,  ii.  132)  :  “  Having 
rejected  dogmatic  Christianity  in  all 
its  forms.  Broad  Church.  Anglicanism, 
the  Gospel  'of  Comte,  Hegel’s  superb 
identification  of  human  thought  with 
essential  Being,  etc.  ...  1  came  to 
fraternize  with  Goethe,  Cleanthes, 
Wliilman,  Bruno,  Darwin.” 

They  who  for  years  have  delighted 
in  those  brilliant  studies  that  Symonds 
poured  forth  on  literature,  art,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  history  should  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  virile  meditations  he  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  Autobiography  and 
Letters  in  the  memoir  compiled  by 
Horatio  Brown.  They  will  see  how 
steadily  his  power  grew  to  the  last  both 
in  thought  and  in  form.  His  earlier 
form  had  undoubtedly  tended  to  man¬ 
nerism— not  to  euphuism  or  ”  precios¬ 
ity”  indeed — but  to  an  excess  of  color 
and  saccharine.  As  he  said  of  another 
famous  writer  on  the  Renaissance,  we 
feel  sometimes  in  these  Sketches  as  if 
we  were  lost  in  a  plantation  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  But  Symonds  never  was  serious¬ 
ly  a  victim  or  the  Circe  of  preciosity, 
she  who  turns  her  lovers  into  swine — 
.of  that  style  which  he  said  ”  has  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  effect  on  my 
nerves — like  the  presence  of  a  civet 
cat.”  He  was  luscious,  not  precious. 
Ilis  early  style  had  a  sad  tendency  to 
Ruskinize.  But  at  last  he  became  virile 
and  not  luscious  at  all. 

And  that  other  defect  of  his  work — 
its  purely  literary  aspect — he  learned 


at  last  to  develop  into  a  definite  social 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  his  besetting  fault.  ‘‘  The 
fault  of  my  education  as  a  preparation 
for  literature  was  that  it  was  exclusive- 
ly  literary”  {Autobiography,  i.  218). 
That  no  doubt  is  answerable  for  much 
of  the  shortcoming  of  his  Renaissance, 
the  exaggeration  of  mere  scandalous 
pedantry,  of  frigid  conceits,  and  entire 
omission  of  science.  It  is  significant 
to  read  from  one  of  Oxford’s  most 
brilliant  sons  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  the  superficial  and  mechanical 
“  cram,”  which  Oxford  still  persists  in 
calling  its  ‘‘  education”  {Autobiogra¬ 
phy,  i.  218). 

it  is  a  moving  and  inspiring  tale  is 
this  story  of  the  life  of  a  typical  and 
exemplary  man  of  letters.  Immense 
learning,  heroic  perseverance,  frank¬ 
ness  and  honesty  of  temper,  with  the 
egoism  incidental  to  all  autobiogra¬ 
phies  and  intimate  letters,  and  in  this 
case  perhaps  emphasized  by  a  life  of 
exile  and  disease,  a  long  and  cruel  bat¬ 
tle  with  inherited  weakness  of  consti¬ 
tution,  a  bright  spirit,  an  intellect  alert, 
unbroken  to  the  last.  His  friends  will 
echo  the  words  that  Jowett  wrote  for 
his  tomb  : 

Ave  carissime  ! 

Nemo  te  magis  in  corde  amicos  fovebat, 
Nec  in  simplices  et  indootoa 
Benevolentior  erat. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  LILIES. 

BY  M.  H.  DZIEWICKI. 


In  a  little  village  near  Le  Puy  (de¬ 
partment  of  the  Haute-Loire)  there 
stands  a  house  of  considerable  size, 
with  large  adjoining  grounds,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Jesuit  students  of  philosophy 
and  scholastic  theology.  The  house 
itself  and  the  adjacent  chapel  are  on  a 
level  with  the  highroad,  which  they 
face ;  but  immediately  behind  the 
house  and  chapel  the  grounds  rise,  ter¬ 
race  above  terrace,  with  a  very  steep 
acclivity,  to  more  than  twice  the  height 
of  the  two-storied  building.  Each  ter¬ 
race  is  a  place  of  study,  both  healthful 


and  pleasant ;  for  they  are  all  planted 
with  large  trees,  and  the  students  walk 
about  under  the  shade,  looking  over 
their  philosophical  and  theological 
notes,  taken  in  class.  Especially  do 
they  frequent  the  terraces  in  summer, 
when  preparing  for  the  grand  exami¬ 
nations,  either  separately  or  (when 
permission  to  speak  has  been  obtained) 
by  groups  of  two  or  three  together. 
These  walks  also  run  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  left  of  the  house,  parallel 
with  the  highway.  Just  beneath  the 
nearest  of  them  is  to  be  seen  a  large 
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cistern,  filled  by  a  stream  that  comes 
running  down  the  hill  and  overflows 
into  the  meadow  below  :  in  summer  it 
is  used  as  a  swimming-bath.  And  at 
the  end  of  this  nearest  and  lowest  of 
the  terraces  is  a  door  in  a  stone  wall ; 
if  you  open  it,  you  can  go  into  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Lilies, 

The  ground  slopes  upward  at  an 
angle  of  forty  five  degrees,  if  not  more. 
From  the  top  downward,  ever  since  the 
Jesuits  came  to  live  here,  it  has  been 
gradually  peopled,  and  the  few  graves 
of  the  first  years  have  now  become  a 
multitude.  Very  simple  graves,  with 
only  a  cross,  the  name,  and  the  date  ; 
laid  out  as  flower-beds  in  almost  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  In  May  especially 
the  cemetery  presents  a  unique  appear¬ 
ance,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  tall  white  lilies  that  bloom  together 
there  in  pure  rich  loveliness,  more 
than  twenty  on  each  grave.  Possibly 
this  blaze  of  white,  this  superabundance 
of  one  color,  even  though  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  may  not  quite  satisfy  a 
fastidious  taste  ;  but  it  has  a  symbolic 
meaning  besides.  There  they  stand, 
those  lilies,  in  all  their  sublime  purity 
and  stateliness,  undulating  to  and  fro 
in  the  sweet-scented  wind  ;  bees  go 
into  their  calices  and  come  out,  covered 
all  over  with  golden  pollen. 

Forty  years  ago,  only  a  low  fence- 
separated  this  cemetery  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lane  that  ran  up  the  hill,  nar¬ 
row,  deep-sunk,  strewn  with  fragments 
of  red  volcanic  tufa,  as  is  the  custom 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
abundance  of  cinders  and  scoriae  from 
the  eruptions  of  extinct  volcanoes  ren¬ 
ders  muddy  roads  comparatively  rare. 
But  now  a  high  stone  wall  has  been 
built,  and  the  passer-by  can  no  longer 
see  the  radiant  blaze  of  the  cemetery. 
Our  tale — a  true  one  in  its  main  fea¬ 
tures — takes  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  low  fence  was  the  only  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  burial-ground  and  the  outer 
world. 

It  was  a  quarter-past  seven  in  the 
morning  ;  but  the  community  had  been 
up  ever  sines  four.  Pr6re  Gonthier,  a 
young  “  Brother,”  belonging  to  the 
second  class  of  the  three-year  course  of 
philosophy — that  most  interesting  year 
of  all,  wnen  the  vexed  question  of 
atoms  V.  matter  and  form  puzzles  the 


mind,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
the  soul’s  immortality  are  criticised  in 
turn — Fr^re  Gonthier,  having  just  fin¬ 
ished  breakfast,  was  watering  some 
flowers  in  the  cemetery,  of  which  he 
had  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  be¬ 
come  gardener.  As  yet  there  were  only 
about  forty  graves,  perhaps  not  so 
many.  The  space  where  the  next 
Brother  (or  Father  *— who  could  tell  ?) 
would  lie  was  vacant ;  but  the  students 
often  came  to  look  at  it,  saying  to 
themselves,  “  Perhaps  my  place  will  be 
there  all  thinking  that  to  die  in  the 
Society  and  bo  buried  in  its  consecrat¬ 
ed  ground  was  “  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.”  By  some  mis¬ 
take  a  lily  had  been  either  planted  or  suf¬ 
fered  to  grow  up  on  that  spot.  Frere 
Gonthier,  seeing  how  well  it  grew  even 
on  soil  not  laid  out,  had  watered  it  care¬ 
fully  ;  and  now  it  bloomed  with  the 
others.  As  he  watered  it  this  day,  he 
looked  at  the  ground,  saying  half-audi- 
bly  to  himself,  ‘‘  Something  tells  me 
that  my  turn  will  be  next.  I  hope  I 
am  not  wrong  ;  the  sooner  the  better.” 
This  was  not  necessarily  a  wicked  out¬ 
burst  of  despair.  The  young  Jesuit  is 
trained  to  meditate  upon  death  so  often 
that  he  is  no  longer  afraid  of  it.  He 
frequently  during  those  meditations 
desires  ‘‘  to  be  dissolved,”  or  at  least 
thinks  he  does  ;  for  when  the  hour 
comes,  though  all  are  resigned,  all  are 
not  desirous.  In  the  abstract,  at  least, 
ho  considers  death  as  a  gain  ;  after 
scorn  and  revilings  and  contumely  for 
the  name  he  bears,  he  hopes  for  a  crown 
of  life  and  ineffable  glory.  So  it  was 
not  necessarily  despair  that  made  Fr^re 
Gonthier  speak  as  he  did  ;  but  was 
there  not,  in  fact,  something  like  de¬ 
spair  in  his  wish  ?  We  shall  see  later. 
At  all  events,  Rodriguez,  the  oracle  of 
asceticism,  says  that  it  is  lawful  pious¬ 
ly  to  wish  for  death,  even  were  it  only 
on  account  of  the  miseries  of  life  ;  and 
if  our  Brother  has  felt  these  miseries 
very  keenly,  can  we  blame  him  for  de¬ 
siring  them  to  come  to  an  end? 

Half-past  seven  struck.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  lesson  is  to  begin.  Frere 
Gonthier,  who  is  very  methodical,  in¬ 
tends  spending  from  7.30  to  7.45,  as  he 
always  does,  in  reading  his  Journal  of 


*  The  title  tather  is  reserved  to  priests. 
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the  Novitiate,  a  diary  in  which  he  has 
noted  down  all  his  experiences  concern¬ 
ing  his  progress  in  ihe  “  ways  of  the 
Spirit”  during  the  two  years  of  his 
probation  ;  he  will  afterward,  from 
7.45  to  8,  read  over  his  philosophical 
notes,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
class.  But  it  is  his  established  custom 
to  examine  his  conscience  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  What  has  he  done 
amiss  while  watering  the  plants  ?  Has 
his  mind  strayed  from  thoughts  of 
piety,  of  study,  or  of  his  actual  occupa¬ 
tion  ?  Once,  a  flower  has  made  him 
think  of  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
It  was  an  idle  thought,  bringing  no 
spiritual  fruit :  as  such  it  should  be 
avoided  ;  and  his  subject  of  examina¬ 
tion  is  Self- Concentration  this  week. 
So  he  pulls  at  his  chapelet  de  conscience, 
a  contrivance  for  noting  down  by 
means  of  beads  the  number  of  faults 
committed  ;  for  he  will  have  to  note 
down  at  noon  in  his  book  the  sum-total 
of  faults,  comparing  it  for  progress 
with  the  sum-total  of  last  night’s  ex¬ 
amination  before  bedtime.  All  this  he 
does  on  his  way  to  his  room,  which  he 
shares  with  a  couple  of  other  students, 
absent  for  the  time.  Its  furniture  is 
no  richer  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
rooms  for  students  :  whitewashed  walls 
with  a  few  pious  engravings,  three 
beds  on  iron  bedsteads,  three  stands, 
three  tables  with  a  few  books  and  a 
lamp,  three  chairs,  three  stools,  a  large 
stove,  a  hknitier — and  nothing  else. 
He  kneels  down,  says  a  short  prayer 
after  having  crossed  himself  with  holy 
water,  and  takes  his  seat ;  we  will  look 
over  his  shoulder. 

“  June  ihe  15lh. — I  went  to  see  the  master  of 
the  novices  to-day.  He  questioned  me  very 
mnch  about  the  Buies.  I  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  intentionally  at  least,  I  had 
broken  none  ;  no,  nor  have  ever  done  since 
my  entrance  here.  He  then  questioned  me 
about  my  temptations.  I  had  to  tell  the 
truth  ;  as  usual,  I  had  none.  This  seemed  to 
perplex  him.  1  write  down  exactly  (so  far  as 
I  can  recollect)  what  he  Said  to  me.  *  Frere, 
I  must  tell  you  that  your  case  is  peculiar  ;  I 
may  say  that  in  alt  my  experience  I  have  never 
met  with  one  like  yours  before.  You  observe 
the  strictest  watch  over  your  eyes  ;  you  keep 
all  the  Buies  ;  your  fraternal  charity  is  a 
model  to  all  your  Brothers  ;  mnch  more,  you 
have  so  little  vanity  that  I  can  say  all  this  to 
you  without  fear  of  doing  yon  harm  ;  and 
lastly,  yon  have  no  temptations.  I  have  tried 
you  in  every  way,  you  have  always  stood  the 


test  well,  and  always  said  that  yon  found  no 
difficulty  in  standing  it.  Now,  Frere,  you  are 
leaving  the  novitiate,  but  mark  my  words. 
Either  yon  are  a  saint — a  perfect  man  from 
the  first  day  of  your  entrance,  after  that  blow 
which  rendered  life  in  the  world  impossible 
to  you— which  is  improbable  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  ;  or  some  day  you  will  be  assailed  by 
some  terrible  temptation,  all  the  more  terrible 
because  deferred.  Therefore,  be  always  on  the 
look-out  for  it ;  never  relax  your  vigilance. 
It  may  come  upon  you  when  you  think  your¬ 
self  securest.’  ” 

“  That  was  about  three  years  ago,” 
said  Frere  Gonthier,  sotto  voce  ;  “  two 
years  here,  or  not  much  less,  and  one 
year  in  a  college.  Well,  it  has  waited 
a  long  time,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  come  now.”  He  re¬ 
mained  for  a  time  plunged  in  thought ; 
then,  hearing  the  clock  strike  the 
three-quarters,  he  made  a  short  “  ex¬ 
amination  of  conscience,”  as  was  his 
wont,  and  went  out  with  his  book  of 
philosophical  notes  to  look  over  some 
quotations  in  the  library,  and  overhaul 
Aquinas,  Goudin,  Silvester  Maurus, 
and  Suarez.  We  shall  not  follow  him 
there,  but  remain  in  his  room,  and 
commit  the  indiscretion  of  looking 
through  his  ”  .Journal  Spirituel,”  mak¬ 
ing  such  extracts  therefrom  as  may  be 
most  interesting  : 

“  July  27,  1841. — It  appears  that  I  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  write  a  diary  :  I  am  obedient.  I  saw 
Father  Sabaudier,  the  master  of  the  novices, 
to-day,  and  told  him  how,  in  the  state  of  mis¬ 
ery  to  which  I  am  now  reduced,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  either  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  soldier  and 
get  killed  by  the  Arabs  or  the  climate,  or  else 
to  become  a  Jesuit,  and  living,  be  like  a  dead 
man,— sicuf  cadaver.  He  answered  that  he 
understood  my  position  well,  and  felt  for  me  ; 
but  that  the  feeling  of  misery  was  not,  taken 
by  itself,  a  sufficient  motive  for  entering  the 
Society.  I  must  see  clearly  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  do,  and  offer  myself,  the  Society 
reserving  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  me. 
So  this  evening  I  begin  a  Betreat,  during 
which  I  am  to  see  which  of  the  two  conditions 
— that  of  a  soldier  or  that  of  a  Jesuit — it  is 
better  for  me  to  choose.” 

”  July  28. — The  Father,  besides  the  particu¬ 
lar  examination  on  the  Buies  of  the  Betreat, 
indispensable  for  success,  has  directed  me  not 
to  think  of  Her.  Well,  I  will  not :  for  what 
use  is  my  thinking  ?  That  is,  I  will  try  my 
best ;  but  can  I  help  thinking  of  a  wound  that 
rankles  so  fearfully  ?  0  Hellne  1  lost  to  me  ! 
lost  to  all  !  lost  forever  in  this  world  !  I  will 
not  think  of  yon;  and  yet  you  will  be  present 
in  every  one  of  my  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
deeds,  until  my  dying  day  ;  the  mainspring 
of  all  my  actions,  and  even  the  source  of  my 
vocation  to  a  religious  life  !” 
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Let  US  pass  over  a  few  pages,  con¬ 
taining  the  abstract  of  his  meditations, 
until  we  find  him  making  his  irrevoca¬ 
ble  choice. 

“  August  2.— Ych,  I  am  qnite  calm.  That  is 
the  proper  stat°,  Ignatias  says,  for  making  my 
‘  election  ’  ;  and  I  have  elected  poverty,  chas¬ 
tity,  and  obedience  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  1 
already  feel  as  if  I  were  dead  to  the  world. 
Well,  instead  of  killing  men  for  the  greater 
glory  of  France,  I  shall  preach,  give  lessons, 
and  hear  confessions  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  That  is  better,  much  better— for  my 
fellow-creatures  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of 
them.  And  as  for  dying  soon.  Father  Sabau- 
dier  says  that  some  missions  are  very  un¬ 
healthy,  and  others  perilous  :  I  may  ask  to  be 
sent  there.  It  is  no  sin,  he  says.  Men  have 
the  right  to  risk  death  in  battle,  or  in  seeking 
a  fortune,  or  even  in  trying  to  get  a  living  : 
how  much  more  in  spreading  the  truth  among 
the  heathen  !” 

Then  follow  the  ordinary  entries  of 
the  novitiate,  monotonous  by  their 
sameness,  and  still  more  so  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  lack  of  fervor  or  of  that  strife  with 
difficulties  that  are  overcome  only  by 
fervor.  In  Frere  Gonthier’s  case  there 
were  no  difficulties  to  overcome.  He 
was  never  tempted  to  say  a  sharp  word 
to  any  Brother  ;  why  should  he  be  un¬ 
kind  ?  nor  to  laugh  at  trifles,  as  most 
novices  do  ;  where  was  the  use  of  it  ? 
nor  to  eat  more  than  was  necessary  ; 
he  was  told  not  to  think  of  what  he 
ate,  and  he  obeyed.  One  entry  alone 
is  worth  transcribing  ;  it  comes  much 
later,  toward  the  end  of  the  novitiate, 
and  may  give  us  a  clew  to  his  state  of 
mind  : 

“  I  saw  the  master  to-day,  and  told  him  of 
a  thought  that  struck  me  during  the  medita¬ 
tion  this  morning.  I  believe  that  only  one 
thing  could  possibly  be  a  danger  for  my  voca¬ 
tion,  and  that  thing  is  impossible  unless  a 
miracle  takes  place.  If  Helene,  my  betrothed 
one,  were  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  !  It 
was  a  wild  thought ;  but  I  felt — and  I  told  the 
Father  so — that  if  it  took  place,  I  should  not 
remain  in  the  novitiate  one  day.  He  gently 
scolded  me  for  making  suppositions  as  to  what 
I  should  do  in  the  event  of  a  practically  im  - 
possible  condition  of  things.  ‘  If  that  should 
ever  happen,’  said  he,  ‘  God  would  give  you 
His  grace  ;  at  present,  not  having  that  grace, 
you  do  not  feel  equal  to  bearing  such  a  tempta¬ 
tion  against  your  vows.  I  knew,’  said  he,  ‘  a 
Brother  who  was  tortured  for  months,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  I  could  say,  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  should  do  if  commanded  by  holy 
obedience  to  eat  a  spider  ! '  ” 

So  Fr6re  Gonthier,  after  the  death 
of  his  intended  wife,  had  entered  the 


Society  of  Jesus.  After  the  novitiate 
he  was  sent  for  one  year  to  the  colleges, 
as  a  surveillant — a  severe  test  of  virtue, 
imposed  as  seldom  as  possible,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  strain  which  the 
sudden  and  complete  change  from  con¬ 
templative  to  most  busy  life  produces  : 
but  here  too  he  was  faultless.  Neither 
the  hard  toil  of  correcting  the  pupils’ 
tasks,  nor  the  worrying  liveliness  of 
the  boys,  nor  the  impatient  vivacity  of 
the  other  masters,  ever  wrought  any 
alteration  in  his  demeanor.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  not  cheerful  and  not  sad  ;  it 
was  serenely  passionless.  His  patience 
was  admirable  ;  so  were  his  activity  and 
industry  ;  so  was  his  observation  of  the 
rule  of  silence,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  spent  the  recreations  without  either 
lapsing  into  drollery,  or  falling  into 
disputes,  or  affecting  exaggerated  piety. 
And  yet  when,  on  his  coming  to  the 
scholasticate  to  begin  his  philosophical 
studies,  he  saw  his  former  master  of 
the  novices,  now  a  P^re  de  Residence^ 
one  of  the  first  things  that  the  latter 
said  to  him  was  :  “  I  fear,  mon  frere, 
that  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  yet.  This  absence  of  all  defects 
is  ominous.  I  never  heard  of  sanctity 
acquired  without  a  struggle.  Such  a 
thing  is  inconceivable.  You  know  the 
saying,  ‘  Novices  seem  holy  and  are 
not ;  scholars  neither  seem  nor  are  so  ; 
young  Fathers  are,  but  do  not  seem  ; 
Profess  Fathers  both  seem  and  are.’ 
I  cannot  place  you  in  the  last  category 
so  soon  :  you  are  yet  on  the  threshold 
of  the  novitiate  in  my  eyes.” 

Frere  Gonthier  listened  to  all  this 
very  quietly.  Too  quietly  perhaps. 
And  yet,  why  so  ?  for  holy  indifference 
is  the  right  thing  after  all.  Only  the 
question  is  whether  this  indifference 
was  holy.  During  class,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  reserved  for  in¬ 
quiries  and  objections,  Frere  Gonthier 
urged,  in  the  most  technical  scholastic 
Latin,  and  with  very  cogent  logic,  the 
problem  as  to  whether  the  system  of 
atoms  without  size — mere  mathematical 
points — could  be  upheld,  seeing  that  all 
action  at  a  distance  is  inadmissible,  and 
that  such  atoms,  if  they  touched  each 
other,  would  coincide.  Even  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  embarrassed,  and  in  the  class 
public  opinion  henceforth  swayed 
strongly  toward  other  theories.  But 
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Frere  Gonthier  cared  for  none  of  those 
things  after  all. 

After  class,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  not  watered  all  the  dowers  yet,  and 
that  the  watering  can  still  stood  in  the 
cemetery  half  full.  When  he  had  end¬ 
ed  his  self-imposed  task,  he  found  him¬ 
self  again  standing  near  what  was  to 
be  his  future  grave.  What  a  beautiful 
lily  that  was  growing  out  of  it !  so 
stately,  so  tall,  so  dazzlingly  white  in 
the  splendor  of  the  May  sunbeams  ! 
The  Brother  felt  something  akin  to  in¬ 
terest,  and  passed  his  baud  over  the 
dower  with  a  caressing  touch,  until  he 
lightly  grasped  the  stem.  Just  then  a 
step  was  heard  in  the  lane  ;  he  instinc¬ 
tively  turned  his  head  and  looked  that 
way.  Now,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits  will  per¬ 
haps  here  tind  means  to  criticise  my 
narrative.  A  model  Brother,  as  I  call 
him,  and  so  unmir  iful  of  the  Rules  of 
modesty  as  to  look  curiously  at  a  per¬ 
son  walking  up  the  lane  ?  Highly  im¬ 
probable  !  It  would  indeed  seem  so  at 
drst  sight.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  Frere  Gonthier  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  college  life,  and  that,  for 
the  fuldlmentof  the  duties  of  Asurveil- 
lant  there,  a  quick  eye  that  sees  many 
things  is  required.  The  “modesty” 
of  the  novice — eyes  cast  down,  dxed  on 
the  ground  at  two  or  three  paces  before 
you — can  hardly  continue  to  be  practi¬ 
cal  at  other  times  and  in  other  situa¬ 
tions.  Still  Frere  Gonthier  would,  I 
admit,  have  done  better  if  he  had  not 
given  way  to  this  first  movement  of 
curiosity.  One  glance.  One  only,  and 
the  passer-by  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
But  the  Brother’s  face  had  suddenly 
turned  pale  as  death  ;  he  felt  a  great 
pain  in  his  wildly  palpitating  heart, 
toward  which  all  his  blood  had  flowed  ; 
and,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
he  clenched  his  hand  and  broke  the 
stem  of  the  beautiful  lily  that  was  in 
its  grasp.  For  he  had  just  seen  pass¬ 
ing  before  him,  dressed  like  a  peasant 
girl,  coarsely  and  poorly,  the  very 
image  of  the  dead  Helene  !  as  like  to 
her  as  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  to 
that  which  is  reflected.  His  first  feel¬ 
ing  of  strong  emotion,  however,  soon 
passed  away  ;  and  then  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  :  “  Nevermore,  nevermore  ! 
What  a  strange  likeness  !  Were  she 


still  alive,  I  myself  should  have  been 
mistaken.  .  .  .  Ah,  what  have  I 
done?  Poor  broken  lily!’’  Poor  in¬ 
deed  ;  for  it  looked  a  most  piteous 
thing,  hanging  down  wretchedly  from 
its  straight  stalk.  Frere  Gonthier 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  open  the 
ground  and  bury  it  out  of  sight,  in 
that  grave  which  he  hoped  soon  to  oc- 
cupv. 

If  we  looked  into  his  account-book 
of  the  particular  examination  of  con¬ 
science,  we  should  have  found  these 
words,  written  at  noon  :  “  Many  faults 
to-day.  Peculiar  circumstances  have 
awakened  old  memories,  to  which  my 
mind  cannot  help  going  back.”  In 
the  refectory,  at  dinner-time,  he  was, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  very  absent. 
A  Brother  opposite  him  had  not  been 
provided  with  a  spoon  when  the  table 
was  laid,  and  sat  with  his  plate  full  of 
soup  before  him,  stiff  and  stern  and 
hungry,  the  odor  of  the  savory  dish  as¬ 
cending  in  vain  to  his  nostrils  ;  for  it 
was  recommended,  as  a  rule  calculated 
to  foster  brotherly  attention  and 
thoughtfulness,  never  to  order  any¬ 
thing  one’s  self  until  it  was  clear  that 
no  neighbor  had  noticed  the  deficiency. 
This  time  even  Frere  Gonthier,  though 
very  seldom  inattentive,  did  not  notice 
him.  At  length  his  patience  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  he  struck  three  sharp 
blows  upon  his  glass  with  his  knife, 
bringing  the  refectory  servant  up  at 
once  to  see  what  was  wanting,  and 
awakening  Fr^re  Gonthier  from  his 
reverie,  rather  ashamed  of  himself  that 
such  a  thing  could  have  happened. 
What  numerous  trains  of  old  associa¬ 
tions  and  honey-sweet  memories  had 
the  sight  of  that  face  conjured  up  with¬ 
in  his  mind  ? 

After  dinner  Fi^re  Gonthier  felt  no 
great  wish  to  spend  the  recreation  with 
his  Brothers.  He  was  allowed  to  pass 
as  much  of  his  time  as  he  liked  in  the 
garden  ;  so,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  laugh  and  broach  philo¬ 
sophical  discussions,  and  relate  anec¬ 
dotes  about  college  life — how  one  old 
surveillant  found  means  to  bring  an 
unruly  division  under  control,  or  how 
a  most  eloquent  preacher  had,  when  a 
teacher,  totally  failed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  class — he  said  his  Ave 
Maria,  went  into  the  cemetery,  and 
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dug  hard,  keeping  company  with  his 
own  thoughts.  It  was  his  duty  ;  and 
why  should  he  not  do  his  duty  ?  A 
Brother  came  and  offered  to  help  him  ; 
the  offer,  I  need  not  say,  was  declined 
with  thanks.  He  had  not  much  to  do, 
and  would  probably  very  soon  have  fin¬ 
ished.  And  they  all  said  in  recreation, 
“  Cfe  bon  fr^re!  how  zealously  he  la¬ 
bors,  and  what  pains  he  takes  with  our 
beautiful  little  cemetery  !”  But  the 
bon  frlro  was  so  busy  in  his  work  that 
he  totally  forgot  his  customary  exami¬ 
nations  of  conscience,  and  only  remem¬ 
bered  them  with  dismay  at  the  end  of 
the  recreation,  when  the  big  bell  rang. 
On  leaving  the  place  he  felt,  and  he 
knew  not  why,  depressed  and  miser¬ 
able.  He  prepared  himself  for  the 
class  of  physics  in  an  absent  way,  took 
few  notes,  and  asked  no  questions.  A 
strange  torpor  had  seized  upon  him  all 
at  once.  Was  it  really  torpor,  though  ? 
See  how  fast  he  walks  to  the  cemetery 
as  soon  as  class  is  over,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  go  down  to  the  refectory  and 
take  some  of  the  bread  and  wine  that 
is  served  at  goUer  !  Now  he  is  busily 
at  work,  laying  out  a  small  garden 
somewhat  below  the  burial-ground,  but 
very  near  that  part  of  the  fence  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  lane.  He  has 
worked  for  a  long  time,  but  does  not 
put  his  spade  away  yet.  Now  he  hears 
steps  approaching  ;  some  one  is  coming 
down  the  hill.  And  again  he  looks  ; 
this  time  not  by  a  mere  mechanical  im¬ 
pulse,  but  with  intense  curiosity. 

It  is  she  !  Those  white  and  ruddy 
cheeks,  that  pure  alabaster  forehead, 
the  bold  pencilling  of  those  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  those  brown  laughing  eyes,  and 
full  red  pouting  lips — a  luxuriance  of 
beauty  run  wild,  strong,  healthy,  splen¬ 
did,  like  the  sunbeams  on  the  waters — 
they  are  the  same,  and  yet  not  the 
same,  as  what  he  saw,  with  dry  eyes 
and  heart  turned  to  stone,  laid  low  in 
the  grave,  four  years  ago.  She  chanced 
to  look  up,  and  their  eyes  met ;  and  he 
almost  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
the  glance  fiom  those  eyes  showed  no 
recognition  :  in  that,  and  in  that  alone, 
was  she  unlike  his  lost  Hel5ne.  It  was 
a  hot  day,  but  he  still  continued  to 
work  :  a  fit  of  feverish  energy  had 
seized  him  ;  as  he  went  to  and  from 
the  cistern,  from  and  to  the  burial- 


ground,  filling  and  emptying  the  water¬ 
ing-can,  the  perspiration  ran  in  streams 
down  his  cheeks.  He  wanted  to  sub¬ 
due  one  sort  of  excitement  by  another, 
but  it  was  in  vain  :  his  blood  seemed 
all  on  fire.  What  he  still  took  for 
harmless  curiosity — a  mere  reminis¬ 
cence  of  his  dead  fiancee — was  so  no 
longer.  He  knew  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  looked  at  the  girl  so  attentively, 
and  that  he  should  have  kept  steadily 
to  his  examination  subject — Self-Con¬ 
centration  ;  but  he  quieted  his  con¬ 
science  by  remembering  that  St.  Igna¬ 
tius  would  not  have  his  Rules  oblige 
under  pain  of  sin,  but  of  imperfection 
only.  Imperfection  only  !  And  is  that 
nothing,  O  Brother,  and  what  power¬ 
ful  charm  makes  you  hold  it  of  so  little 
account  ?  You  were  not  taught  so. 

He  remembers,  just  in  time,  that  he 
has  to  defend  a  philosophical  thesis  at 
a  circulus  (or  sort  of  debating  meeting) 
that  very  evening,  and  is  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared.  He  will  have  to  deal  with  a 
subtle  opponent,  well  read  in  Aquinas, 
and  clever  in  propounding  unforeseen 
difficulties  not  to  be  found  in  any  book. 
So  he  goes  to  the  library  and  sets  to 
work  ;  but  how  differently  from  the 
quiet  methodical  work  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  !  The  result  may  be  guessed  be¬ 
forehand.  His  “  thesis”  is  expounded 
and  proved  so  feebly  as  to  astonish 
both  the  students  and  the  professor. 
Then,  when  the  adversary,  after  his 
preliminary  challenge  “  Contra  tuam 
thesim  .  .  .  argumentor,'*  begins  to 
argue,  Fr5re  Gonthier  gives  a  wrong 
distinction  at  the  first  syllogism,  and 
gets  wofully  stuck  in  the  mud,  after 
two  or  three.  “  Our  Fr5re  is  surely 
ill,”  think,  at  the  close  of  the  debate, 
all  those  intellectual  epicures  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  enjoy  a  “  feast  of  reason,” 
and  have  to  go  down  disappointed  to 
supper  ;  “  he  never  was  in  such  bad 
form  before.”  At  the  evening  recrea¬ 
tion  some  of  the  most  pious  tried  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  observing  how 
well  and  with  what  saintly  indifference 
he  received  the  humiliation — the  great¬ 
est  of  all,  in  a  scholastic’s  eyes — of 
being  reduced  to  absolute  and  utter  self- 
contradiction.  And  some  oven  went 
so  far  as  to  suspect  him  of  having  an¬ 
swered  badly  on  purpose,  by  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  humility  ;  but  Fr5re  Gonthier 
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was  known  by  what  was  supposed  to  be 
his  quiet  virtue,  and  nothing  in  that 
way  would  have  astonished  them  from 
him. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  hour’s 
meditation,  during  which  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  face  of  the  girl  in  the  lane, 
he  stood  outside  the  P6re  Spirituel’s 
door.  He  felt  that  he  wanted  help  and 
guidance,  for  something  was  surely 
going  wrong.  Never  before,  not  even 
in  the  first  times  of  his  novitiate,  had 
he  felt  as  he  felt  then.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  |if  drops  of  quicksilver  moved 
about  in  his  arms,  in  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  even  in  his  fingers’  ends  ;  some 
unknown  power  urged  him  forward, 
and  hastened  his  walk  almost  to  a  run  ; 
more  than  one  Father,  ^rave  and  ear¬ 
nest,  had  gazed  upon  him  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  Was  he  going  mad  ?  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  the  Pere  Spirituel  was 
absent  for  the  day,  and  he  was, there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  put  off  consulting  him. 
A  twinge  of  conscience  smote  him  as 
he  walked  to  the  cemetery  after  break¬ 
fast.  Ought  he  to  go  ?  Perhaps  he 
might  see  her  again  ;  and  though  it 
was  only  the  remembrance  of  Helene 
— nothing  more — that  he  would  seek 
to  revive  by  looking  at  her  (of  course  ; 
how  could  anything  else  be  possible?!, 
that  very  remembrance  might  unsettle 
him.  Well,  he  must  at  all  events  do 
his  duty  in  the  cemetery.  He  would 
go  therefore,  but  not  look  at  her.  But 
how  little  Fr^re  Gonthier  knew  about 
temptations  !  how  clear  it  was  that  the 
rawest  novice  was  not  more  raw  than 
he  !  and  what  was  the  use  of  all  his 
former  machine-like  regularity  ? 

A  step  is  heard  outside  the  enclos¬ 
ure  in  the  lane.  With  lightning-like 
rapidity  this  reasoning  flashes  upon 
him  in  full  scholastic  and  syllogistic 
form  :  “  T’o  remember  the  dead  whom  I 
ought  to  love  is  not  wrong  ;  but  to  look 
upon  this  girl  is  to  remember  the  dead 
whom  I  ought  to  love :  therefore,  to  look 
upon  this  girl  is  not  wrong."  And  he 
can  find,  in  the  long  list  of  distinctions 
with  which  his  mind  is  so  abundantly 
fnrnished,  not  a  single  one  to  break  the 
force  of  the  argument.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken  ;  no  one  passes  that  way  yet ;  it 
was  perhaps  the  branch  of  a  tree  crack¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze,  or  his  own  excited 
imagination.  But  again  he  hears  a 


step,  and  this  time  it  brings  to  his 
mind  the  following  dilemma  :  “  Either 
I  still  care  for  HeUne,  or  not :  if  1  care 
for  her,  what  harm  can  her  image  do  to 
me?  and  if  I  do  not,  this  girl  is  no 
more  to  me  than  the  picture  of  a  beauty 
to  which  I  am  indifferent."  A  feebla 
dilemma,  a  very  feeble  one  indeed  ! 
Can  you  find  no  answer  to  it,  Fr6re 
Gonthier?  Have  you  studied  dialec¬ 
tics  for  a  whole  year,  and  read  Aris¬ 
totle’s  “  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis” 
through  and  through,  to  be  so  easily 
nonplussed  by  so  poor  a  fallacy  ? — No  ; 
not  yet.  It  is  only  a  peasant  passing 
by,  who,  seeing  the  Brother  at  work, 
takes  off  his  hat  respectfully ;  the 
Brother  does  the  same,  and  continues 
working.  And  now  the  volcanic  gravel 
of  the  little  lane  crunches  beneath  an¬ 
other  and  a  lighter  step.  No  argument 
comes  to  his  mind  this  time  ;  an  irre¬ 
sistible  desire  to  look — felt  to  be  guilty 
and  yet  resistless,  because  the  will  to 
resist  is  wanting — takes  possession  of 
his  whole  soul. 

“  I  will,  I  must !” 

Her  upward  glance  caught  his  ;  and 
this  time  he  saw  in  it  that  expression 
of  pleased  recognition  which  alone  was 
wanting  before  to  identify  her  face 
with  that  of  his  lost  one.  Both  smiled 
at  the  same  time  :  it  came  so  naturally 
to  Frere  Gonthier,  and  he  could  not 
help  it. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at?”  said 
she,  beginning  the  conversation,  after 
the  frank  and  easy  manner  of  her  class. 

I  ?  Oh,  because  you  remind  me  of 
some  one  whom  I  knew  once,  years 
ago.” 

“  Do  I  ?  Very  much  ?” 

“  Yes.  Your  face,  your  glance,  your 
voice  is  the  very  same.  If  I  had  not 
seen  her  laid  in  the  grave,  I  could  have 
sworn  that  you  were  she.” 

“  That’s  curious,  at  least !  And 
what  are  you  doing  there?” 

”  What  you  see — watering  the  flow¬ 
ers.  And  you,  where  are  you  going?” 

‘‘  Up  the  mountain,  to  tend  the 
sheep.  Morning  and  evening  my 
brother  keeps  them,  and  I  take  his 

6 lace  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

y  that  means,  do  you  see  ?  they  can 
remain  up  there  much  longer.” 

‘‘  And  at  what  o’clock  do  you  come 
down  ?” 
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“Oh,  at  about  fonr  or  five  in  the 
afternoon.” 

“  Why,  I  never  saw  you  pass  this 
way  before  yesterday  !” 

“  Oh,  you  see,  this  is  a  short  cut 
down  to  the  village,  but  I  did  not  know 
of  it  before.” 

“  Do  you  live  in  the  village  ?” 

“  Yes.  Good-day.” 

She  disappeared.  The  quick  deli¬ 
cious  feeling  of  intoxication  that  her 
presence  had  brought  disappeared  with 
her.  Frere  Gonthier  felt  himself,  al¬ 
most  without  transition,  plunged  in 
the  depths  of  such  remotse  as  few 
know  ;  not  unlike,  as  we  may  imag¬ 
ine,  the  feeling  of  a  woman,  hitherto 
honest,  after  she  has  fatally  compro¬ 
mised  herself  by  a  first  false  step, 
and  the  excitement  is  past  and  gone. 
But  why  such  remorse?  Was  it  not 
absurd?  Could  any  conversation  be 
more  innocent  than  theirs?  It  was 
not  that.  It  was  the  fact  of  having 
spoken  to  a  stranger — and  that  stran¬ 
ger  a  young  girt — without  leave  and 
without  the  plea  of  necessity.  It  was 
against  the  Rules.  True,  they  did  not 
oblige  under  penalty  of  sin  ;  but  theo¬ 
logians  held  them  to  be  so  holy,  so  just, 
so  necessary  to  perfection,  that  a  man 
obliged  to  strive  toward  perfection 
could  hardly  violate  them  deliberately 
without  sinning.  And  what  was  this 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  that  came 
over  him,  this  sense  of  being  cast  off 
by  the  God  whom  he  had  forsaken,  this 
experience  of  absolute  darkness,  de- 

radation,  and  misery  which  possessed 

is  whole  being?  Were  they  not  the 
wages  of  sin  ?  Besides,  he  began  to 
realize,  dimly,  reluctantly,  and  too 
late,  the  fact  that  he  loved  her.  Too 
late  ;  for  he  should  have  realized  it  the 
day  before,  when  the  sharp  pain  struck 
to  his  heart  at  the  first  sight  of  her  ; 
he  had  deluded  himself  then,  and  he 
continued  to  delude  himself  now.  He 
thought  indeed  that  there  was  danger 
now,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  bad 
been  wrong,  imprudent,  and  might 
perhaps,  if  he  did  not  take  heed,  fall 
into  a  snare.  But  he  did  not,  he 
would  not,  see  that  he  was  already 
caught  in  the  snare,  and  would  have  to 
make  his  utmost  endeavors  to  get  free 
then  :  it  would  be  impossible  afterward. 
As  he  walked  back  to  the  house  he 


began  to  moralize  very  piously,  not 
without  a  feeling  that,  since  he  could 
do  so,  things  were  better  than  they 
seemed.  His  “  desolation”  was  a  just 
punishment  for  having  done  wrong. 
When  he  saw  the  Pere  Spirituel  next 
morning,  he  would  not  fail  to  take  his 
advice  :  the  best  thing  to  be  done  now 
was  to  go  to  the  domestic  chapel,  make 
a  hearty  act  of  contrition  before  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  he  had  done.  He  stepped  in  and 
knelt  down  in  a  dark  corner  by  the 
door.  The  place  was  full  of  a  deep 
solemn  stillness.  A  few  Brothers  were 
praying  there,  with  head  bent  forward 
and  downcast  eyes  ;  their  beads  passed 
slowly  through  their  clasped  hands. 
The  sacristan  had  already  swept  the 
floor,  waxed  and  carpeted  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  trimmed  the  little  lamp  that 
hung  before  the  altar,  burning  with  a 
deep-red  light ;  all  the  Masses  had  been 
said  by  this  time.  The  painted  wooden 
statue  of  Saint  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  the 
patron  of  Jesuit  students,  stood  in  the 
sunlight  near  the  window,  with  a  cruci¬ 
fix  and  a  lily  in  one  hand,  a  skull  and 
a  ducal  coronet  in  the  other.  Frere 
Gonthier  thought  how  Brothers  had 
often,  playfully  and  yet  not  quite  in 
jest,  compared  him  with  that  youthful 
marvel  of  innocence  and  austerity  ;  and 
he  recollected  that  St.  Aloysius,  being 
a  page  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  had  not 
looked  upon  a  woman’s  face  for  two 
whole  years  !  .  .  .  Something  sud¬ 
denly  braced  his  knees  ;  he  must  go 
out,  he  would  be  stifled  if  he  remained  ; 
the  atmosphere  was  unendurable.  He 
went,  he  almost  rushed,  outside.  Cath¬ 
olic  divines  say  that  after  death,  when 
the  ineffable  light  of  God’s  day  dawns 
upon  the  soul,  it  flies  headlong  to  its 
place  in  purgatory  or  hell,  thus  doing 
justice  to  God  upon  itself.  And  surely 
the  racing  tempest  that  was  in  Frere 
Gonthier’s  mind  made  the  quiet  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  chapel  so  intolerable  to 
him  because  of  his  unfitness  to  be 
there  ;  and  he  likewise  judged  himself, 
and  fled. 

On  going  out  sinister  thoughts  surged 
within  him,  excited  and  aroused  by  the 
slightest  associations.  In  the  long  cor¬ 
ridor  through  which  he  passed  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  school  in  his  room  there  were 
five  or  six  pictures  belonging  to  the 
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French  school  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  saw  a  naval  painting,  with 
indistinctly  looming  ships,  heaving 
waters  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the 
background  a  dirty  yellow  yet  luminous 
haze,  suggestive  of  sunrise  behind  the 
fog  ;  and  he  thought  of  the  wide  world, 
of  roaming  far,  far  !  oh  God  !  ever  so 
far — and  then  suddenly  checked  him¬ 
self.  Holy  Mary  !  what  was  he  think¬ 
ing  about  ?  Passing  on,  he  looked  at 
another  landscape,  with  spreading  trees 
and  classic  ruins,  and  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  scattered  about ;  and  one 
line  after  another  of  Virgil’s  “  Bu¬ 
colics”  flashed  into  his  mind,  especially 
that  line,  so  strong  and  to  a  heathen 
mind  so  true  :  “  Love  conquers  all ;  let 
us  too  yield  to  Love” — 

“  Omnia  vinoit  Amor  ;  etnoscedamus  Amori.” 

He  could  not  work  in  his  room,  and 
went  down  into  the  library  ;  he  took  a 
book  at  random  ;  it  was  the  “  Theo¬ 
logical  Sum”  of  Aquinas,  an  enormous 
old  volume.  He  opened  it  at  random, 
and  read  the  question,  “  Whether  he 
that  vovts  to  enter  into  Religion  is  bound 
to  remain  there  perpetually,''  and  the 
words  on  the  next  column,  “  Secondly, 
ice  say  that  if  he  who  enters  into  Relig¬ 
ion  should  go  out  thereof,  especially  for 
any  reasonable  cause,  he  begets  no  scan¬ 
dal,  nor  does  he  give  an  evil  example, 
.  .  .  because  he  toould  do  what  was 
licit.”*  He  closed  the  book  with  a 
bang  ;  two  or  three  Brothers  poring 
over  their  notes  started  at  the  sound. 
‘‘  Why  think  of  these  things  ?”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “  God  knows  I  would 
rather  die  than  abandon  my  vocation  !” 
J list  then  the  bell  rang,  the  other  pupils 
crowded  in,  and  the  class  began.  It 
was  again  all  about  ”  matter  and/orm,” 
the  determinable  and  the  determining 
element  in  all  things.  Notes  were 
taken  by  everybody  in  great  quantities, 
for  the  subject  was  most  abstruse  :  by 
everybody  I  mean,  except  young  Broth¬ 
er  Berthaut,  who  felt  quite  out  of  his 
depth  and  unable  even  to  seize  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  meaning  ;  for,  as  a  witty  Broth¬ 
er,  an  ardent  opponent  of  Aristotle’s 
theory,  had  written  under  a  caricature 


*  Here,  however,  it  is  right  to  point  ont  that 
St.  Thomas’s  opinion,  as  given  in  the  article 
in  question,  is  that  all  depends  on  the  inten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  when  the  vow  was  taken. 


in  which  he  represented  the  Stagyrite 
whipping  his  pupil,  the  youthful  Alex¬ 
ander,  “  That  is  a  system  that  can’t  get 
in  by  the  head!”  Brother  Berthaut 
had  sien  the  caricature,  and  thought  it 
most  prudent  not  to  write  down  ab¬ 
surdities,  but  copy  the  notes  of  Frdre 
Gonthier  afterward.  He  did  so  ;  but 
as  the  latter,  when  he  took  them,  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  he  was 
writing,  he  was  but  a  doubtful  medium 
of  knowledge. 

The  forenoon  was  long  and  dreary, 
very  dreary  and  very  long  ;  somewhat 
like  a  sultry  morning  that  portends  a 
storm  in  the  afternoon.  VVhy  did  it 
seem  so  long?  Our  Brother  had  no 
reason  to  desire  that  time  might  fly 
quickly  by,  for  he  had  taken  a  resolu¬ 
tion  (which  he  believed  to  be  firm)  not 
to  see  the  girl  any  more.  But  while 
repeating  this  resolution  to  himself 
over  and  over  again,  he  felt  a  vague 
doubt— so  vague  that  it  only  amounted 
to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness— mingling 
with  and  marring  the  strength  of  his 
belief.  Would  he  be  able  to  keep  it  ? 
Of  course  he  would  :  had  he  not  kept 
more  difficult  resolutions  before  that  ? 
Had  he  not  gone,  as  a  pilgrim,  through 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  tne  Pyre¬ 
nees,  looking  all  the  time  only  on  the 
dusty  road,  and  never  even  casting  a 
glance  at  the  beauty  that  surroundeil 
him  ? 

The  hour  of  recreation  came  ;  groups 
of  students  were  walking  backward  and 
forward,  four  or  flve  together,  in  the 
long  alleys  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  Philosophy  ;  the  theologi¬ 
cal  students  were  on  the  upper  terraces, 
where  the  ”  philosophers”  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  go.  Frere  Gonthier,  absent- 
minded  at  first,  roused  himself  sudden¬ 
ly  ;  the  conversation  had  taken  a  turn 
that  interested  him.  All  who  die  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  is  piously  be¬ 
lieved,  are  saved  :  so  it  was  revealed  to 
St.  Teresa,  a  great  saint.  But  what  of 
the  converse  proposition  ?  Are  all 
those  who  leave  the  Society  .  .  .  ever¬ 
lastingly  lost  ?  A  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  For  God’s  mercy  is  infinite,  but 
so  is  His  justice,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
saved,  why  do  they  leave  f  There  were 
thirty  doors  to  leave  the  Society,  one 
Brother  said,  and  but  one  that  was  safe 
— so  the  master  of  novices  had  told 
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him.  Another  pointed  out  the  dangers  girls,’  Now,  tell  me,  Brothers,  does 
of  the  world  :  if  a  man  cannot  remain  that  man  seem  to  be  on  his  way  to 
in  the  Society  with  so  much  grace,  how  hell  ?” 

can  he  be  saved  in  the  world  when  that  “  I  think  decidedly  not,”  said  Frfere 
superabundance  is  taken  away  from  Gontbier.  The  Brothers  looked  at 
him  V  A  third  said —  him  ;  these  were  the  first  words  he  had 

“  Well,  only  God  knows  what  be-  spoken  since  the  recreation  had  begun, 
comes  of  them  at  last ;  but  some  cer-  and  he  spoke  with  unusual  emphasis, 
tainly  lead  a  Christian  life.  I  remem-  “  1  think  that  if  the  Society  has  decid- 
ber,  when  I  was  out  for  the  pilgrimage  ed  that  it  is  lawful  to  loosen  the  tie 
with  my  companion,  we  found  the  cure  which  has  bound  us  to  it,  we  ought  not 
absent  when  we  got  to  the  village  that  to  judge  those  whose  fate  it  has  been  to 
we  were  directed  to  reach  that  day.  leave  us.  And  let  us  not  say  that  we 
We  were  much  embarrassed,  for  we  had  only  make  a  general  assertion  that  most 
no  introduction  anywhere  else,  and  had  of  them  are  lost;  for  we  cannot  help 
no  idea  where  to  go,  when  a  little  boy  applying  it  to  particular  cases.  Here 
came  running  from  a  small  ivy-grown  is  a  case.  A  poor  Jesuit  student  left 
cottage  opposite,  saying  that  his  father  our  Order,  for  good  reasons  known  to 
begged  us  to  step  in  and  rest  ourselves,  his  Superiors  and  himself.  He  pos- 
We  complied  very  gladly  :  it  was  din-  sessed  literary  talent  of  very  high  qual- 
ner-time,  and  we  were  soon  seated  at  ity.  When  he  returned  to  Italy,  his 
table.  There  were  several  pictures  native  land,  he  went  to  the  Fathers 
and  small  statuettes  in  the  room,  but  there,  thinking  that  they  would  help 
all  of  them  represented  Christ,  the  him  to  make  use  of  his  talent  out  of 
Blessed  Mother,  or  a  saint.  That  the  Society,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
struck  us  ;  we  were  still  more  surprised  would  have  done,  had  ho  remained — 
when  we  saw  with  what  reverence  the  for  God’s  glory.  As  he  was  no  longer 
whole  family,  comprising  (besides  the  one  of  us,  nobody  would  have  anything 
father  and  mother)  three  boys  and  two  to  do  with  him,  and  he  was  on  the 
girls,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  verge  of  starvation  when  a  free-think- 
grace ;  but  fancy  our  astonishment  ing  Roman  periodical  offered  to  take 
when  both  our  host  and  his  wife  began  up  an  article  of  his.  Little  by  little  he 
to  talk  with  us  on  matters  of  spirilu-  became  indifferent  to  religion  ;  he  is 
ality  in  a  way  that  showed  them  to  be-  now  more  than  indifferent,  and  ranks 
well  acquainted  with  Rodriguez,  St.  with  the  bitterest  and  most  hostile  of 
Francis  Salesius,  and  St.  Ignatius’s  Italian  and  anti-Caiholic  journalists. 
Exercises  ;  and  when  we  saw  that  even  Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  lost.  Hid 
the  children  listened  attentively,  with  not  the  coldness  of  those  who  might 
much  interest !  The  host,  seeing  us  have  helped  him  do  something  that 
look  surprised,  said  he  had  been  sev-  way?  and  did  not  the  general  assertion 
eral  years  among  the  Jesuits,  but  had  that  most  of  them  are  lost  produce  that 
left  them  before  taking  sacred  orders,  coldness  ?” 

‘  I  have  brought  up  my  family,’  said  This  opened  out  a  field  for  discus- 
lie,  ‘  to  live  like  disciples  of  St.  Igna-  sion.  Whether  it  was  not  advisable  to 
tins.  We  have  meditations,  private  ex-  hold  aloof  from  the  best  of  the  ex-mem- 
aminations,  Litanies  in  the  evening,  bers,  for  one’s  own  individual  benefit ; 
exercises  of  charity — in  short,  I  have  whether  it  was  allowable  to  act  on  a 
tried  to  make  of  my  family  a  little  general  proposition,  even  when  such 
Jesuit  novitiate  :  that  is,  a  heaven  be-  action  will  unavoidably  cause  mistakes 
low.’  And  in  fact,  on  watching  the  in  the  case  of  exceptions,  but  fewer 
children,  we  saw  that  they  kept  guard  mistakes  than  if  such  action  were  not 
over  their  senses  as  well  as  the  best  taken  ;  whether  moral  certainty  was  or 
novice  could  have  done  ;  and  they  was  not  a  sufficient  motive,  when  abso- 
looked  very  happy  and  [radiant  for  all  lute  certitude  was  unattainable  ;  and 
that,  just  as  I  could  fancy  the  child  what  was  the  real  nature  of  certitude— 
Jesus  looked  in  Nazareth.  ‘  I,’  said  such  were  the  problems  that  rose,  one 
he,  ’  am  their  spiritual  guide  ;  and  my  after  another,  in  the  debate  that  fol- 
wife  helps  me,  especially  as  regards  the  lowed,  and  in  which  Frere  Gontbier 
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took  no  part :  he  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  thought  of  something 
else  long  after  the  close  of  tho  recrea¬ 
tion  and  all  through  the  afternoon 
class. 

Four  o’clock.  Shall  he  go  and  water 
the  flowers  ?  or  shall  he  not  go  ?  He 
generally  watered  them  later,  when 
evening  had  set  in  :  that  is  a  far  better 
time  than  when  the  sun  is  still  hot. 
But  an  awful  longing  had  taken  hold 
of  him  :  it  was  a  craving,  a  yearning, 
an  imperious  want.  Yes,  they  must 
be  watered  immediately — he  was  re¬ 
solved  upon  that ;  and  great  was  the 
joy  he  felt  upon  thus  resolving.  Sev¬ 
eral  times,  while  thus  engaged  in  his 
duty,  he  said  to  himself — faintly,  very 
faintly  ! — that  it  would  not  do  to  see 
her  again  ;  but  still  became  by  degrees 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  see  her,  and  as 
he  came  nearer  his  heart  beat  more 
quickly.  When  he  heard  her  light  step 
— need  1  say  it? — his  resolution  was 
quite  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming 
joy  of  her  presence  ;  his  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  a  beaming  smile, 
as  she  stopped  by  the  fence,  looked  up 
at  him,  and  said,  ‘‘  Ah  !  there  you  are  ! 
I  always  see  you  now.” 

This  time  they  talked  together  for  a 
long  while.  She  was  curious  about  his 
way  of  spending  his  time  “  between 
four  walls,  with  a  lot  of  musty  books,” 
and  could  not  understand  how  a  stal¬ 
wart  young  man  like  him  could  bear  to 
live  so  ;  while  he  was  no  less  inquisi¬ 
tive  to  know  all  about  her  occupations 
during  the  day,  and  whether  she  bad 
any  companions  of  her  own  sex — or  of 
the  other.  And  we  can  easily  guess 
why  her  answer,  that  she  neither  knew 
nor  cared  to  know  any  young  man  of 
the  village,  was  so  pleasing  to  him. 

The  gate  of  the  cemetery  opened  ; 
Frere  Gonthier  turned  suddenly  round 
to  his  watering-can,  and  the  peasant 
girl  passed  on  down  the  lane.  It  was 
only  a  lay  brother  coming  in  to  pray  at 
the  grave  of  a  student  who,  some  years 
before,  had  expired  ”  in  odor  of  sanc¬ 
tity  he  had  seen  nothing.  Frere 
Gonthier  went  out,  and  threw  himself 
upon  a  wooden  bench  before  the  large 
cistern,  whose  surface  was  rutfled  by 
the  breeze  into  semicircular  waves.  He 
began  to  think.  He  again  felt  some  of 


the  remorse  that  had  come  over  him’in 
the  morning — much  less,  however. 
AVhat  should  he  say  that  evening  to 
the  P6re  Spirituel,  who  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  back?  He  must  speak  to  him 
and  tell  him  all.  But  .  .  .  how  could 
he  say  it?  How  could  he? — nevermind 
how  :  it  must  be  done.  The  duty  of 
every  Jesuit  is  to  be  a  spy,  not  upon 
others,  but  upon  himself  ;  he  is  bound 
in  honor  to  let  the  Superiors  know,  not 
only  his  faults  and  frailties,  but  his 
temptations  and  his  desires.  Want  of 
openness  is  the  worst  defect  in  a  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  most  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  a  man’s  stay  in  the  Society. 
Fr6re  Gonthier  knew  it  well. 

Father  Bernard,  the  Pere  Spirituel, 
was  sitting  quietly  in  his  room,  very 
fragrant  (if  that  be  the  word)  with  the 
odor  of  strong  snuff,  having  a  big  book 
of  St.  Bonaventura  on  his  desk,  and 
trying  to  find  in  the  *•  Meditationes  de 
Vita  Christi”  some  interesting  hints 
that  he  might  work  into  his  next  con¬ 
ference  for  the  students,  when  a  sharp 
tap  at  his  door  announced  to  him  that 
his  ministry  was  wanted.  ”  Entrez,'^ 
said  he,  and  looked  up  over  his  specta¬ 
cles.  Frfere  Gonthier  staggered  in, 
pale,  gasping,  haggard. 

“  Sit  down,  dear  Brother,”  said  Fa¬ 
ther  Bernard,  astonished  at  this  sudden 
change  in  one  so  quietly  precise,  so 
primly  methodical  as  he  was — one  with 
whom  he  never  had  the  slightest  difti- 
culty. 

”  Father,”  said  Ft6re  Gonthier,  in  a 
husky  voice,  “  I  am  lost — lost !  Bet¬ 
ter  to  tell  you  all  at  once.” 

”  Lost !  Why,  what  have  you  done, 
dear  Brother  ?”  asked  the  old  Father, 
terrified. 

“  I  have” — these  words  were  said 
mechanically,  as  though  forced  one  by 
one  out  of  the  speaker’s  throat — ”  I 
have  spoken  to  a  girl  over  the  fence  in 
the  park  ;  and  1  have  done  so  with 
pleasure.” 

Now  Father  Bernard,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  character  that  was  very  simple 
and  confiding,  was  unusually  given  to 
attacks  of  fear  and  mistrust,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strange  instance  of  the 
frailty,  or  rather  of  the  falsity,  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  he  had  experienced 
in  his  younger  days.  He  was  then  one 
of  the  directeurs  in  a  grand  seminaire 
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where  young  ecclesiastics  study  and 
prepare  for  the  priesthood.  One  of 
those  whose  confessions  he  heard,  a 
very  quiet  and  seemingly  good  young 
seminariste,  was  about  to  receive  com¬ 
munion  from  his  hands  at  Mass  one 
morning.  He  suddenly  sprang  from 
his  knees  and  shouted  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  chapel,  with  flushed  face  and 
wildly  glaring  eyes,  “  Oh  !  I  am  tired 
of  this ;  I  have  tricked  you  long 
enough  and  with  a  powerful  blow 
of  his  flst  knocked  the  silver  pyx,  with 
its  contents,  out  of  Father  Bernard’s 
trembling  hands  :  he  then  strode  down 
the  nave,  tossing  up  his  arms,  with  the 
white  wings  of  his  muslin  surplice  flut¬ 
tering  behind  him.  The  Father,  look¬ 
ing  down,  saw  all  the  Hosts  lying  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground,  and  became  in¬ 
sensible.  He  had  never,  since  that 
day,  been  able  to  say  Mass  without  a 
chair  to  hold  by,  in  case  a  feeling  of 
dizziness  should  come  over  him  at  the 
thought  of  that  sacrilege  ;  and  this 
recollection  always  made  him  extreme¬ 
ly  frightened  and  fearful  of  the  worst 
whenever  he  saw  a  Brother  much  agi¬ 
tated  by  any  temptation. 

“  Dear  Brother,  dear  Brother,”  said 
he,  looking  sideways  at  him,  “  what  is 
this  ?  You  have  spoken  to  a  girl — and 
with  pleasure  ?  0  take  care,  dear 

Brother  !  your  vocation  is  in  peril ! 
Tell  me,  did  you  look  at  her  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“  With  pleasure  again?” 

”  With  pleasure.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  worse  and  worse  !  Dear 
Brother— you  who  have  always  been  so 
edifying  until  now,  you  who  never  gave 
way  to  temptation” — Father  Bernard 
quite  forgot  he  had  never  had  any — 
”  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?” 

”  I  don’t  know  ;  I  was  urged  to 
it.” 

“  The  Fiend  urged  you,  dear  Broth¬ 
er  !  I  tell  you  again  :  your  vocation — 
that  is,  your  everlasting  happiness — is 
in  the  greatest  danger.  On  no  account 
speak  with  her,  on  no  account  look  at 
her  again — on  no  account !  And  1  ad¬ 
vise  you — but  I  do  not  order  you,  mind 
—to  take  the  discipline  this  night,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  you  would  say  the  Psalm 
Muerere.  Oh,  I  fear  much  for  you, 
dear  Brother  ;  I  fear  for  your  salva¬ 
tion  !” 
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Unhappily  this  sentence,  ”  I  fear  for 
your  salvation,”  had  passed  into  a 
standing  joke  among  the  students,  who 
used  to  say  that  they  were  often  warned 
thus,  even  for  a  breach  of  silence  or  a 
quarrelsome  debate.  These  words  had 
rather  the  effect  of  irritating  than  of 
terrifying  ;  they  were  felt  to  be  true, 
and  could  yet  be  set  down  to  exaggera¬ 
tion  on  account  of  Father  Bernard’s 
character.  Frere  Gonthier  retired, 
took  the  discipline  at  the  appointed 
time,  astonishing  his  companions  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboiing 
rooms  by  its  length,  and  jumped  into 
bed  ;  but  he  did  not  sleep  for  a  long 
time.  He  began  to  pile  sophisms  on 
sophisms,  against  the  Pere  tSpiritiul’s 
warning.  Why  was  he  in  danger? 
what  harm  had  he  done  ?  had  he  said 
anything  that  was  wrong?  Every 
scholastic  in  the  house  must  come  in 
for  one  of  these  warnings  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  was  his  turn  now.  Why 
should  he  be  uneasy,  then,  any  more 
than  the  others  were  ? 

The  next  morning  at  five  o’clock  he 
entered  the  room  of  the  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  Rector,  who  was  kneeling  at  his 
prie-dieu,  in  meditation.  “  Father,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  much  perplexed.  The 
Pere  Spirituel  thinks  that  my  vocation 
is  in  danger.” 

”  In  danger.  Brother?  That  is  seri¬ 
ous.  And  why  ?” 

The  Rector  knew  all  about  Father 
Bernard’s  very  pessimistic  views,  and 
was  convinced  that  he  had  dealt  too 
harshly  by  Fr^re  Gonthier. 

‘‘  Because  I  spoke  yesterday  to  a  girl 
over  the  fence  in  the  cemetery.” 

‘‘  Indeed  ?  Well,  that  is  not  usual  ; 
I  may  say  it  is  irregular  in  itself ;  still 
1  don’t  see  much  in  that.  Did  she 
speak  first  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  did.” 

“  Ah,  well,  I  see  ;  you  must  not  give 
way  to  mere  scruples.  Brother.  You 
know  that,  if  she  says  a  few  words  to 
you,  you  can  answer,  according  to  the 
Rule,  ‘  obiter  et  perpaucis  ;  ’  it  is  but 
Christian  courtesy.  And  to  remove  all 
your  doubts  on  the  matter,  I  give  you 
my  authorization.” 

“  And  if  the  conversation — ” 

‘‘  Oh  !  mind,  I  don’t  allow  a  con¬ 
versation,  by  any  means.  That  might 
perhaps  be  dangerous  ;  at  all  events  1 
85 
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don’t  allow  it.  Yon  will  eaeilj  know 
yourself  when  the  few  words  allowed 
by  the  Rules  have  been  said.  And  try 
to  say  something  pious,  something  to 
bring  God  to  her  mind,  or  the  aim  of 
St.  Ignatius — God’s  greater  glory — 
would  not  be  attained,  even  by  those 
few  words  he  allows.” 

When  the  eight  o’clock  bell  rang  for 
class,  Brother  Gonthier  hurried  out  of 
the  cemetery.  The  “  few  words”  had 
lasted  mote  than  half  an  hour.  None 
had  been  such  as  the  Rector  had  asked 
for  ;  and  though  none  were  in  them¬ 
selves  wrong,  they  had  been,  both  on 
his  and  on  her  side,  “  underlined”  and 
emphasized  by  looks  that  meant  much. 
He  no  longer  knew  what  to  do.  As 
for  remorse,  he  felt  none  at  all ;  but  a 
natural  spirit  of  candor  and  openness 
obliged  him  to  report  his  conduct  to 
somebody.  But  to  whom  ?  Not  to 
Father  Bernard,  whom  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  frighten  out  of  his  wits.  Not  to 
the  Rector,  whose  tenaciously  good 
ojuninn  of  him  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  destroy  :  it  is  too  bitter  a 
task  to  undeceive  a  man,  when  you  see 
that  he  clings  with  all  his  might  to  his 
good  opinion  of  you  !  In  the  midst  of 
a  long  dry  argument  upon  the  essential 
definition  of  Life,  he  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  former  master  of  novices 
was  now  living  in  the  house  as  a  Plre 
de  Residence,  and  had  the  right  to  hear 
the  students’  confessions.  It  was  a 
pressing  case,  as  he  felt  ;  so  the  class 
was  hardly  orer  when  he  entered  his 
room.  Father  Sabaudier  listened  to 
his  tale,  and  after  a  few  quiet  questions 
succeeded  in  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  cause  of  the  evil — the  girl’s 
wonderful  resemblance  in  face,  shape, 
and  voice  with  his  lost  H616ne.  He 
then  raised  his  eyes,  mildly  compassion¬ 
ate,  to  his  visitor’s  face,  and  said  — 

My  dear  Brother,  I  feel  for  you  as 
I  have  seldom  felt  for  any  one.  1  was 
always  astonished  that,  ha^ing  come 
among  ns  as  you  came,  with  so  weak  a 
motive  and  so  little  real  ardor,  you  did 
all  things  with  such  perfection.  Now 
I  see  that  God,  in  His  wisdom,  shel¬ 
tered  you  then,  hut  allows  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  come  now.  Will  you  resist 
it  ?” 

‘‘  Really,  Father,  I  cannot  tell,”  said 
Fi^re  Gonthier,  gloomily.  This  first 


attack  had  failed,  it  was  but  too  plain¬ 
ly  visible  :  Father  Sabaudier  had  to 
change  his  tactics  and  appeal  to  less 
elevated  motives. 

”  You  are  too  modest.  Brother. 
Take  courage ;  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  resist  in  this  impoitant  crisis. 
The  Pdre  Spirituel  was  not  wrong  ; 
your  salvation  may  depend  on  this  mo¬ 
ment.  But  I  know  you  ;  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  with  the  grace  of  God 
you  will  weather  the  storm.” 

The  Brother  smiled  sadly.  ”  I  only 
wish  that  you  may  not  be  mistaken  in 
me.  After  what  has  taken  place,  I  ftel 
no  hope  whatever,  and  should  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  nothing.” 

Still  no  success  !  A  third  trial  must 
be  made. 

”  But,  Brother,  I  do  not  understand 
what  your  feelings  for  your  lost  biide 
may  be.  Why,  you  seem  to  fear  that 
another  can  get  possession  of  your 
heart !  Another  !  And  you  were  so 
faithful  ;  have  you  forgotten  her  ?” 

“  Father  !” 

”  Would  you  be  false  to  her  mem¬ 
ory?  At  her  death,  you  entered  lelig- 
ion  :  was  it — could  it  have  been — only 
until  your  eyes  might  be  stiuck  witli, 
and  your  fancy  smitten  by,  some  one 
else  whom  you  liked  better?  That 
would  be  shameful,  degrading  !” 

“Father!  never,  never  will  I  ste 
that  girl  again  I  I  shall  ask  another 
Brother  to  do  the  watering  for  me  :  as 
for  me,  I  shall  not  even  enter  the  ceme¬ 
tery.” 

“  This  time  we  succeed  1”  said  Fa¬ 
ther  Sabaudier  to  himself  ;  but  he  add¬ 
ed  doubtfully,  “  Mere  human  motives  ; 
nothing  supernatural  ;  a  mere  bruisid 
reed  to  trust  to.  Yet  Christ  would 
not  breakeven  the  bruised  reed.”  And 
then  he  said  aloud,  “  No,  Brother,  do 
not  take  that  resolution.  Say,  ‘  I  will 
not'  see  her  for  a  week  from  now;’ 
take  this  resolution  every  day  afresh  ; 
come  to  me  in  a  week’s  time,  and  we 
shall  see  the  state  of  your  mind  then.” 

At  the  appointed  time  Fiere  Gonthier 
returned.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  him.  Having  prayed  much 
and  fasted  severely,  scourged  himself 
and  worn  iron  chains  with  spikes  point¬ 
ing  inward  to  the  flesh,  in  order  to 
keep  himself  faithful,  not  to  his  voca¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  memory  of  his  Helene, 
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he  had  become  very  lean  ;  and  a  strange 
fire,  not  unlike  the  look  of  a  madman, 
with  its  ominous  glare,  burned  in  his 
eyes.  When  Father  Sabaudier  looked 
at  him,  he  at  once  saw  that  all  was  lost, 
and  that  the  Brother’s  mind  was  quite 
made  up. 

“  Father,”  said  he,  “  I  come  to  you 
because  I  promised  ;  but  from  your 
room  I  go  straight  to  that  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  Rector.” 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Father 
Sabaudier  was  silently  praying. 

“  He  will  have  to  give  me  other 
clothes,  for  which  I  shall  rep^  him  as 
soon  as  I  have  the  money.  The  little 
competence  which  I  intended  for  the 
poor  if  I  was  to  stay  here  still  belongs 
to  me  ;  I  shall  have  enough  to  live 
upon,  with  her  who  will  bo  my  .  .  . 
my  wife.”  However  resolute  Fr^re 
Gonthier  was,  he  could  not  help  shrink¬ 
ing  from  uttering  this  word  ;  but  he 
controlled  himself,  for  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  as  he  said.  ”  The  Father 
Rector,  when  he  gets  my  letters  of  dis¬ 
missal  from  Rome,  will  kindly  send 
them  to  me,  in  town,  poste  restante.  I 
honor,  esteem,  and  love  the  Jesuits  ; 
but  I  cannot  stay  with  them.” 

‘‘  And  so,”  said  Father  Sabaudier, 
making  a  last  etfort  with  a  bitter  smile 
upon  his  face,  “  that  is  all  your  love 
for  the  dead  Helene?  But  1  expected- 
this  all  along.  Well,  go  your  way,  and 
may  God  forgive  you  !  You  have  had 
your  temptation,  and  have  yielded  to 
it.  The  Fiend  will  laugh  at  you  some 
day  for  this  !” 

”  Yes,  Father,  I  go  ;  but  one  more 
word  yet.  What  is  that  memory  of 
Helene  ?  Do  I  know  where  she  is  or 
where  I  shall  be  in  the  next  world  ? 
You  say  she  is  dead  :  I  answer.  She 
lives  !  Yes,  she  lives  in  her  likeness, 
even  though  that  likeness  should  bear 
the  garb  of  a  peasant  girl.  Had  I  seen 
that  girl  before  I  entered  the  novitiate, 

I  would  never  have  crossed  its  thresh¬ 
old.  My  vows  are  null ;  for  I  took 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  possibility 
that  so  perfect  a  similitude  could 
exist.” 

”  All  this  is  mere  sophistry,  and  you 
know  it,”  retorted  the  Father,  in  stern 
sorrow.  “  The  truth  is,  that  wanting 
to  give  way  to  your  passions,  you  can 
easily  find  a  rjason  to  do  so.” 


‘‘  A  reason  ?”  exclaimed  FrSre  Gon¬ 
thier,  now  excited  to  an  alarming 
pitch;  ‘‘do  I  need  reasons?  This 
night,  this  very  night,  I  saw  her  in  my 
dreams.  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  an¬ 
swered  me  nothing  and  began  to  weep. 
I  know,  1  know  she  loved  me  ;  her 
looks  told  me  as  much  ;  and  it  is  my 
absence— caused  by  you  I — that  has 
grieved  her  so.  Oh  f  the  sound  of 
that  weeping  will  not  leave  my  ears  !  1 
hear  it  now,  I  hear  it  constantly  ;  but 
I  must  and  will  stop  it  if  I  can,  and  I 
hasten  to  her  at  once.”  With  these 
words  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

“  And  Christ  goeth  to  be  crucified 
again.”  said  the  Father,  falling  on  his 
knees  at  his  prie-dieu  before  the  image 
of  Jesus,  pointing  sorrowfully  to  His 
heart,  wounded,  bleeding,  crowned 
with  thorns  and  surrounded  with 
flames. 

The  scene  with  the  Father  Rector 
was  long  and  stormy.  The  latter  was 
of  course  thunderstruck,  and  attribut¬ 
ed  this  failure  to  want  of  tact  on  the 
part  of  Father  Sabaudier,  though  he 
could  not  see  where  his  tact  had  been 
deficient.  It  was  a  terrible  scandal. 
Fr^jre  Gonthier  insisted  upon  having 
clothes  given  him  there  and  then,  or 
on  leaving  the  house  dressed  as  he  was  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  changed  his 
clothes  (which  he  did  after  two  hours’ 
prayers,  entreaties,  and  spiritual  men¬ 
aces  had  been  spent  upon  him  in  vain, 
and  it  was  evident  that  no  human  pow¬ 
er  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose) 
he  went  out,  passing  by  several  Broth¬ 
ers  who  were  waiting  outside  to  ask  for 
different  permissions.  He  was  perfect¬ 
ly  recognized  by  them,  to  their  aston¬ 
ishment  and  horror.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  soon  in  a  state  of  conster¬ 
nation.  All  were  convened  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  and  asked  to  pray  for  his 
soul — “for,”  the  Rector  observed, 
‘‘  the  temptation  was  very  violent,  and 
almost  irresistible.”  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the 
masons  to  bnild  a  stone  wall  along  the 
lane  that  skirted  the  cemetery  ;  until 
it  was  built,  no  student  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  cemetery  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever.  The  P6re  Spirituel  confirmed 
himself  in  the  thought  of  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  ;  and  many  a  Brother 
took  that  evening,  as  his  spiritual  read- 
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ing,  the  14th  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  the  “Imitation” — 

“  If  in  Thine  angels  Then  didst  find  deprav. 
ity,  and  didst  not  spare  them,  how  will  it  be 
with  me  ? 

“  Stars  have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  and  I, 
dnst  that  I  am  !  why  shonld  I  presume  ? 

“  Men  whose  works  seemed  loadable  have 
fallen  into  the  1  iwest  depths  ;  men  who  ate 
the  Bread  of  angels,  I  have  seen  them  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  husks  of  swine  !” 

The  next  morning,  after  a  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  three  vows  of  Poverty, 
Chastity,  and  Obedience,  all  the  Broth¬ 
ers  went  to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Com¬ 
munion  for  the  poor  erring  one  ;  but 
the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  say 
Mass  for  him,  on  account  of  his  being 
excommunicated  for  leaving  the  Society 
without  permission.  Many  wept  over 
him,  over  their  vanished  ideal.  It  was 
a  day  of  mourning  and  a  day  of  fervor  : 
all  were  afraid  lest  they  should  lose 
their  vocation  too. 

Six  months  afterward,  Father  Sabau- 
dier  received  a  letter  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  Frere  Gouthier — the  first  news 
of  him  since  he  had  left.  It  contained 
only  the  following  words  : 

“  I  am  dying ;  the  physician  has 
told  me  so  quite  plainly.  If  jou  think 
that  there  is  any  hope  of  salvation  for 
me,  come  to  the  hospital  of  Le  Puy 
and  give  me  the  last  sacraments.  I 
have  but  a  very  few  days  to  spend  on 
earth.— Gonthier.” 

Was  that  spectre,  with  glassy  eyes 
and  hollow  voice  and  hectic  flush,  lying 
at  full  length  upon  the  bed,  too  thin 
and  too  weak  even  to  sit  up — was  that 
our  dear  Brother  ?  Alas  !  and  his  soul 
also  was  no  doubt  as  changed  as  his 
body  1  It  was  most  woful.  Father 
Sabaudier,  as  he  met  his  despairing 
look,  could  not  help  bursting  into 
tears.  When  he  was  able  to  speak,  he 
said  :  “  Oh,  my  Brother — for  I  will 
call  you  so  to  the  end — my  poor  Broth¬ 
er,  how  grieved  I  am  for  your  sake  ! 
To  have  bartered  your  holy  vocation — 
that  crown  of  glory  and  of  happiness 
everlasting — to  nave  bartered  it  away 
for  so  very  little  !  A  lifetime  of  earth¬ 
ly  joy  would  be  nothing  ;  but  what  a 
poor  mess  of  pottage  you  have  received 
in  exchange  for  your  place  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesua !  Six  months — only  six 
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months  of  pleasure  ;  and  now  you  are 
about  to  stand  before  God — ” 

“Six  months?”  bitterly  exclaimed 
the  poor  sufferer,  with  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  ;  “no.  Father,  not  one  minute  ! 
Since  I  left  the  Society,  I  have  never 
seen  her  once  ;  no,  nor  found  anywhere 
the  slightest  trace  of  her  !  I  have  lav¬ 
ished  my  money,  wasted  my  time  :  all 
in  vain.  1  have  visited  and  revisited 
all  the  houses  round  about,  until  they 
thought  me  mad.  I  have  employed 
the  most  skilful  detectives,  and  told 
them  to  spare  no  expense.  No  one  in 
the  village  ever  saw  any  girl  that  in 
the  least  resembles  her  ;  and  yet  Mon¬ 
sieur  Touzet  assured  me  that  with  the 
clews  I  had  given  him  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  find  her,  if  she  was  any¬ 
where.  I  have  hardly  enough  to  pay 
my  last  expenses  ;  I  have  sold  my  birth¬ 
right  for  nothing ;  and  I  am  dying — 
0  God,  I  am  dying  !” 

There  was  a  pause.  Father  Sabau¬ 
dier  said  at  last — 

“  Brother,  this  is  a  strange  thing.  I 
told  you  that  it  was  a  temptation  of  (he 
devil ;  but  what  if  it  were  so  in  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  manner  ?  Do  you  remember 
what  we  read  in  the  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Desert  Fathers  ’  ?  how  a  monk,  holy 
and  austere,  lived  in  a  cell  far  from  the 
others  ;  he  heard  one  evening  a  woman 
cry  to  him  to  let  her  in,  for  she  had 
lost  her  way.  He  let  her  in,  though  it 
was  against  the  rule,  and  talked  with 
her.  Now,  she  was  beautiful.  Evil 
thoughts  arose  in  his  heart,  and  he 
yielded  to  temptation.  But,  just  when 
he  came  near  to  her  to  press  her  lips 
with  an  unhallowed  kiss,  she  suddenly 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  vanished  in  his 
arms  like  a  shadow.  And  there  was 
heard  a  sound  as  of  the  laughter  of 
many  demons,  who  exulted  over  his 
awful  fall  into  sin.  You  understand 
me  ?” 

Frere  Gonthier  did  understand,  and 
shuddered  ;  then  he  begged  to  be  lecon- 
ciled  with  God  1^  confession,  as  the 
time  was  short.  The  next  day  the  Rec¬ 
tor  came,  glad  and  yet  sorrowful,  bring¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Viaticum.  After  thanks¬ 
giving,  Fr6re  Gonthier  said,  “  Father, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 
Just  by  the  last  grave,  in  our  beautiful 
cemetery,  there  is  a  spot  of  ground 
where  I  once  hoped  to  lie — ” 
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“Brother,  you  know  that  is  inipossi- 
hle  now.’’ 

“  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  am  not  worthy. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  would  ask  for. 
When  I  first  saw  the  Being — whether 
girl  or  phantom — that  has  thus  broken 
my  heart  and  cut  short  my  life,  my 
hand  closed  on  a  lily  that  grew  there, 
and  the  lily  was  broken.  1  then  buried 
it  where  it  had  grown,  in  that  vacant 
spot  that  I  hoped  to  possess  one  day. 
Father,  will  you,  in  memory  of  me, 
leave  that  place  empty?  will  you  see 
that  no  one  shall  lie  there?  that  it  be 
only  the  grave  of  the  Broken  Lily  ?” 


What  the  Rector  answered  is  not 
known,  if  indeed  he  was  not  too  much 
moved  to  answer  at  all;  but  to  this  very 
day  there  is  a  vacant  space  among  the 
graves  that  bloom  white  and  radiant, 
when  May  comes  round.  It  is  cov¬ 
ered  only  with  grass  ;  and  though  all 
weeds  are  carefully  rooted  out,  it  is  not 
planted  with  flowers,  like  the  other 
graves,  but  barren.  And  to  those 
Brothers  who  come  sometimes  to  medi¬ 
tate  in  the  perfumed  cemetery,  the  high 
stone  wall  on  one  side  and  the  flower¬ 
less  void  in  the  midst  teach  a  lesson 
and  tell  a  tale. — Blackivood's  Magazine. 
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If,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  former 
article,*  the  English  ranchman’s  career 
is  not  as  a  general  thing  a  triumphant 
success,  how  fares  it  with  the  English 
lady  who  has  undertaken  to  share  his 
Western  home  ?  Her  husband  most 
likely  has  had  some  experience  of 
ranening,  and  is,  presumably,  here  be¬ 
cause  an  active  life  suits  him.  He  has 
probably  tried  it  for  a  few  years,  and 
has  gone  to  the  bottom.  His  friends 
at  home  have  come  to  the  rescue  and 
set  him  on  his  legs  again.  He  has  had 
his  experience,  and  has  once  more  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  to  start  again  with.  He  has 
tried  it  as  a  bachelor,  and  believes  that 
his  failure  was  partly  due  to  this  very 
thing — the  household  duties  taking  so 
much  of  his  time.  During  these  first 
years  of  his  ranching  career  he  has  heard 
repeatedly  from  his  neighbors  that  “  a 
bachelor  has  no  business  on  a  ranch.’’ 
“You  want  a  wife,’’  he  has  been  told 
by  some  one  who  has  dropped  in  about 
dinner-time,  and  is  watching  with  con¬ 
temptuous  pity  his  host’s  endeavors  to 
prepare  the  meal.  “  I  wouldn’t  live 
this  way,”  says  another  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  with  the  refreshing  frankness 
customary  in  the  West,  “  as  long  as 
there  was  an  unmarried  woman  in  Mis¬ 
souri.”  “  Darn  this  thing  of  baching,” 
flays  yet  another,  taking  in  with  com¬ 
prehensive  eye  the  disorder  and  confu¬ 


sion  in  which  our  friend  luxuriates, 
“  What  a  man  lives  for  is  for  what  little 
comfort  he  gets  ;  and  if  he  don’t  get 
that,  he  don’t  get  nawthin’.”  And  to 
each  and  all  of  these  and  similar  re¬ 
marks  is  appended  the  assurance  that 
if  he  will  only  get  married  ho  will 
“  make  two  dollars  where,  single,  he 
can’t  make  one.” 

Contrasting  his  own  surroundings 
with  those  of  his  married  neighbors, 
there  is  small  cause  for  surprise  if  our 
Englishman  begins  to  believe  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  it.  The  loneli¬ 
ness  of  his  house,  the  time  he  loses  get¬ 
ting  his  meals,  the  desolation  which 
greets  him  if  he  gets  home  late  on  a 
winter  evening  and  has  still  his  outside 
“  chores”  to  do  before  he  can  begin  to 
prepare  his  own  supper — all  these  are 
arguments  which  urge  him  to  the  belief 
that  on  a  ranch,  if  anywhere,  a  man 
needs  a  wife.  “  How  much  which  is 
almost  unendurable,”  he  thinks  as  he 
smokes  a  meditative  pipe,  “  would  dis¬ 
appear  if  the  right  person  were  here  to 
take  the  house  off  my  hands,  and  what 
a  different  thing  this  life  would  be. 
However,  there’s  no  use  thinking  of 
that  in  the  shape  I’m  in.  If  I  can’t 
keep  myself  going,  I  don’t  want  to 
bring  a  family  to  grief.”  And  so  with 
a  grunt  of  disgust,  and  perhaps  a  glance 
at  a  photograph,  ho  turns  to  his  un¬ 
made  bed,  shakes  up  his  blankets  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  fora  while  forgets  his  troubles. 
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But  the  oft- repeated  advice  is  fer¬ 
menting  in  his  head,  and  his  hcait 
quite  possibly  is  urging  him  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  when,  a  year  or  two 
afterward,  the  first  act  of  his  ranching 
life  has  come  to  its  inevitable  end,  and 
a  visit  to  the  old  country  has  resulted 
in  his  being  started  again  with  fresh 
funds,  he  is  accompanied  on  his  return 
by  a  young  lady  whom  he  is  proud  to 
present  to  his  ft  tends  and  acquaintances 
as  “  My  wife.” 

The  neighbors  had  given  him  good 
advice  from  their  point  of  view.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  wife  they  had  in  their 
minds  and  his  new  acquisition  are  as 
far  asunder  as  their  respective  birth¬ 
places.  They  were  thinking  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  soil  ;  one  born  and  raised  on 
a  farm,  used  to  bard  work  from  child¬ 
hood  ;  one  who  would  keep  his  house 
in  such  order  and  neatness  as  would 
make  his  home  seem  a  veritable  Para¬ 
dise  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the 
wretched  way  in  which  he  was  living  ; 
one  who  would  wash,  sweep,  bake,  care 
for  the  poultry  and  young  calves  ;  milk, 
it  may  be  ;  do  up  his  ”  chores”  at  a 
pinch  when  he  was  away,  and  who 
would  supplement  his  little  capital  with 
an  experience  far  greater  than  his  own  ; 
who  would  advise  him  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  with  the  keenness  and 
zest  of  an  identical  interest ;  and  one 
to  whom  these  multifarious  duties, 
though  trying  even  to  her,  would  not 
prove  overwhelming.  This  is  the  kind 
of  wife  they  had  in  their  mind’s  eye, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  wife  to  whom 
the  prosaic  argument  they  all  used 
would  apply. 

But  all  inis  does  not  satisfy  our  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Eighlly  or  wrongly,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  let  the  business  idea  dominate 
the  sanctuary  of  home.  Here  at  least, 
he  thinks,  shall  be  some  refinement 
and  elegance,  some  escape  from  the 
coarse,  rough  natures  with  which  he  is 
in  daily  contact.  Here  shall  be  some 
one  with  whom  he  can  interchange 
ideas  other  than  those  concerning  the 
ranch  and  stock,  some  one,  in  fine, 
whose  sympathies  and  feelings  are 
those  of  nis  own  class.  He  has  never 
given  up  the  hope  that  some  day  his 
term  of  exile  will  be  over,  and  that  he 
may  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  old  coun¬ 
try  to  live,  and  consequently  refuses  to 


take  a  step  which  must  make  the  sever¬ 
ance  hnal,  which  would  indeed  be  a 
burning  of  his  bouts.  And  so  he  has 
wooed  and  won  in  England,  and 
brought  his  prize  across  the  Atlantic 
to  keep  house  for  him  in  some  caiion 
of  the  Rockies,  or,  more  lonely  still, 
somewhere  on  the  wind-swept  plain, 
where,  with  her  middle-class  English 
ideas,  education,  and  accomplishments, 
her  grace  of  manner  and  refined  soft 
voice,  she  will,  for  a  while,  at  all  events, 
be  legarded  by  her  homely  neighbors 
with  as  much  suspicious  surpiise  as 
would  be  a  canary  among  a  cage  full  of 
sparrows. 

The  lady  ranch  woman  may  practi¬ 
cally  be  considered  exclusively  an  Eng¬ 
lish  product.  No  other  nationality 
contributes  an  appreciable  quota  of  the 
ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  education 
who  aie  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
Western  States  of  America,  and  this 
fact  may  be  cited  as  additional  proof 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  English  race. 
The  number  even  of  English  ladies 
may  not  be  actually  very  large,  but 
every  Englishman  who  has  spent  a  few 
years  on  a  ranch  will  have  known  sev¬ 
eral,  while  he  can  probably  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  female  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  same  class  of  all 
other  nationalities  put  together  whom 
he  has  met  or  even  heard  of.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  among  educated  ranch¬ 
men  Englishmen  have  an  immense  pre- 

fionde ranee  in  numbers  ;  but  the  Eng- 
ish  ladies  must  themselves  be  accredit¬ 
ed  with  a  greater  daring  and  readiness 
to  undergo  hardship  than  their  sisters 
of  other  countries  display.  Possibly, 
too,  the  unsympathizing  foreigner 
would  suggest  that  this  fact  may  be 
taken  as  additional  proof  that  English 
people  are  all  more  or  less  crazy  ;  and 
assuredly,  if  one  considers  what  the 
English  lady  leaves,  and  what  in  many 
instances  she  comes  to,  there  would 
seem  to  be,  as  the  Westerners  say,  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  this  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  assertion. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  English 
lady  herself  has  not  been  able  to  form 
an  accurate,  nay,  even  an  approximate, 
idea  of  what  her  life  and  surroundings 
will  be.  Everything  has  been  looked 
at  through  rose-colored  spectacles,  or 
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rather,  coiisideriug  the  distance, 
through  a  rose-colored  telescope,  and 
she  has  not  been  able  to  take  the  harsh¬ 
ness  and  loneliness  of  the  life  into  close 
account  under  the  excitement  of  her 
engagement  and  marriage.  Nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  if  she  had  had  days 
where  she  had  not  had  hours  to  ponder 
the  matter,  could  she  gauge  her  own 
capacity  for  a  steady  unending  struggle 
with  a  side  of  life  of  which  she  has  had 
no  experience.  All  she  can  tell  on  this 
score  is,  that  she  has  the  courage  to 
face  it.  Her  husband  has  explained  to 
her  that  the  surroundings  are  somewhat 
rough  and  undnished  at  present,  but 
he  has  also  added,  and  no  doubt  be¬ 
lieved,  that  they  can  and  shall  be 
ameliorated.  The  house  shall  be  add¬ 
ed  to,  the  little  enclosure  in  which  it 
stands  shall  be  laid  down  in  grass,  and 
the  present  rough  board  fence  shall  be 
taken  down  and  a  neat  picket  fence 
substituted.  There  shall  be  a  milk- 
house  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
and  just  as  soon  as  time  will  allow  a 
well  shall  be  dug  and  a  pump  provided, 
coming  up  through  the  kitchen  floor, 
so  that  she  won’t  have  to  go  outside  for 
water,  as  must  be  done  at  present. 
There  is  a  horse  there  which  will  carry 
a  lady  nicely,  and  she  shall  accompany 
him  on  his  rides  after  stock.  There  is 
a  nice  lot  of  poultry  on  the  place,  whidi 
helps  to  make  it  look  cheerful  and 
homelike — and,  in  fact,  it  only  wants 
a  woman’s  presence  and  a  woman’s 
touch  to  render  it  “  highly  desirable,” 
as  the  auctioneers’  advertisements  read. 

Listening  with  great  interest  to  these 
very  hopeful  accounts,  she  draws  a 
mental  picture  of  the  place  as  it  is  to 
be  rather  than  as  it  actually  is.  She 
sees  a  cosey  cottage  with  a  small  lawn 
and  garden,  surrounded  by  a  gayly 
painted  fence  and  all  trim  and  neat. 
Inside  the  house  is  as  fresh  and  clean 
as  a  new  pin,  and  the  kitchen  is  to  look 
so  cheery  and  inviting  that  it  will  be  a 
leasure — 'great  fun,  in  fact— to  have 
er  husband’s  meals  ready  for  him 
when  he  comes  from  work,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  till  the  business  increases 
and  a  larger  income  brings  more  lei¬ 
sure.  She  has  learned  to  make  butter, 
and  has  taken  some  lessons  at  a  cookery 
class,  and  has  perhaps  made  some  trial 
of  her  newly  acquired  knowledge  at 


home  in  the  shape  of  some  fancy  dishes, 
and  been  loudly  applauded.  So  she 
feels  confident  of  her  ability  to  manage 
the  cooking,  if  she  is  a  little  uncertain 
about  the  bread-making  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  housework —the  sweeping,  dust¬ 
ing,  scrubbing,  washing,  and  ironing 
— she  dismisses  from  her  mind  for  the 
present,  reflecting  that  other  people 
have  done  it,  and  why  not  she  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  she  thinks,  some  way 
will  be  found  by  which  it  will  be  taken 
of!  her  hands. 

She  has  numbers  of  ornaments,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  photographs  to  make  her  sit¬ 
ting-room  look  bright  and  cheerful ; 
“just  as  well,”  she  argues,  ‘‘have  a 
pretty  room  as  an  ugly  one,  and  it 
makes  such  a  diflereiice  to  one’s  daily 
life.”  She  is  fully  determined  to  have 
things  nice  about  her,  and  brings  out 
her  wedding  presents,  including,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  silver  plate  and  a 
five  o’clock  tea  service. 

A  stock  of  clothes,  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  every  emergency, 
from  scrubbing  the  floor  to  a  possible 
party,  completes  her  equipment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  modest  cas¬ 
tle  in  the  air  will  not  tumble  about  her 
ears  when  she  finally  arrives,  after  her 
long  and  dusty  journey,  and  first 
catches  sight  of  her  new  home.  On 
very  few  ranches  has  much  been  done 
for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  effect,  and 
her  husband  not  having  been,  as  we 
know,  very  successful  so  far,  has  had 
no  money  to  spare  for  anything  but 
what  has  been  strictly  necessary.  The 
bare  and  desolate  appearance  of  every¬ 
thing  is  almost  sure  to  give  her  Eng¬ 
lish  ideas  a  painful  shock,  accompanied, 
if  she  be  of  a  susceptible  nature,  by  a 
reaction  which  may  startle  her  in  its 
intensity. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  he  experienced 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  ranch 
he  came  to,  fourteen  years  ago,  fresh 
from  the  old  country.  The  bareness 
and  apparent  desolation  have  an  inde¬ 
scribably  depressing  effect  on  a  person 
wearied  with  days  of  travel  ;  and 
though  he  may  have  thought  himself 
prepared  for  some  such  scene,  the  actu¬ 
ally  being  there  and  seeing  it,  and 
recognizing  that  here  or  in  some  sim¬ 
ilar  place  is  a  good  share  of  his  life  to 
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be  passed,  bi  ing  home  to  him  the  length 
and  depth  of  the  step  he  has  taken,  as 
no  amount  of  description  or  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  do.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  will  wonder  how  he  could 
have  been  so  affected,  so  easily  do  most 
people  grow  accustomed  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  the  memory  of  the  im¬ 
pression  will  abide  with  him. 

The  lady,  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  of 
sight,  will  perhaps  indulge  in  what  we 
are  told  is  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry, 
after  which  she  will  feel  better.  The 
necessity  of  getting  things  into  some 
kind  of  order  is  immediate,  and  will 
take  her  thoughts  off  herself.  A  good 
night’s  rest  will  work  wonders,  and 
after  breakfast,  which  her  husband  gets 
ready,  she  feels  6t  for  anything. 

For  several  days  the  “  straightening 
things  out”  and  ”  fixing  up”  will  oc¬ 
cupy  her  fullv.  Her  husband  will  be 
round  all  the  time  helping  her,  so  that 
she  will  not  be  lonely  ;  and  if  she  is  of 
a  contriving  turn,  she  will  find  plenty 
of  chance  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  in 
the  matter  of  shelves  and  cupboards, 
curtains  and  portieres.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  the  household  arrangements  are 
complete — the  carpets  down,  the  stoves 
set  up,  the  pictures  and  bookshelves 
hung,  the  modest  furniture  in  place. 
Very  neat  the  house  looks  inside,  and 
if  only  the  yard  in  which  it  stands  were 
not  so  wofully  bare,  her  mental  picture 
would  be  approaching  realization.  So 
far  things  have  gone  well  enough.  The 
getting  things  in  order  has  been  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  preparing  the  meals  her¬ 
self,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband, 
has  been  a  novel  and  amusing  experi¬ 
ence,  a  kind  of  picnic  as  it  were.  She 
is  surprised  to  find  him  as  handy  as  he 
is,  thanks  to  his  ‘‘  baching”  experi¬ 
ences,  and  has  already  discovered  that 
he  can  give  her  a  good  many  wrinkles 
about  ranch  housekeeping,  if  his  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  rather  too  rough  and  ready 
for  civilization.  She  has  had  his  so¬ 
ciety  and  help  all  day,  and  her  life  has 
been  too  full  of  movement  for  her  to 
feel  lonely.  Now,  however,  the  house 
is  in  order,  and  her  husband  must  be 
etting  to  his  work  outside,  which  he 
as  rather  neglected  during  these  first 
few  days.  She  has  had  some  little 
chance  to  learn  how  things  are  done. 


and  it  is  time  to  shake  down  to  business 
and  rely  principally  upon  herself. 

To  the  credit  of  Englishmen,  who 
bring  English  wives  to  Western  ranches, 
be  it  said,  that  for  the  most  part  they 
appreciate  the  sacrifice  the  ladies  have 
made,  consider  them  and  spare  them 
all  they  can  of  the  disagreeables  that 
must  be  encountered.  The  English 
ranchwoman  gets  far  more  help  from 
her  husband  than  does  the  native.  On 
most  English  ranches  where  no  “  in¬ 
door  heljr’  is  kept,  it  is  the  practice  for 
the  husband  to  get  up  and  make  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stove,  and  start  the 
breakfast  preparations,  putting  on  the 
kettle  and  the  coffee-pot,  the  oatmeal 
— which  is  a  standing  breakfast  dish 
on  nine  out  of  ten  ranches  throughout 
the  country— and,  perhaps,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  cutting  a  beefsteak 
ready  for  the  frying-pan.  Then  he 
goes  down  to  the  barn  and  does  his 
chores  ;  that  is  to  say,  feeds  his  horses, 
and  usually  milks.  By  the  time  he  has 
got  through  these  duties  the  lady  of  the 
house  has  got  breakfast  ready  without 
very  much  trouble  to  herself.  Often, 
where  a  hired  man  is  kept,  the  master 
of  the  house  will  get  breakfast  entirely 
himself,  leaving  the  chores  to  the  man. 

The  born  and  bred  ranchwoman  is 
not  so  fortunate.  The  first  one  up  in 
the  house  will  make  a  fire,  but  it  is  not 
very  often  that  any  of  the  men  folk  will 
put  a  hand  to  a  dish  or  cooking  utensil, 
not  from  laziness  or  want  of  considera¬ 
tion,  but  because  such  matters  are  out¬ 
side  their  sphere,  are  the  woman’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  what  she  is  there  for.  No 
native  ranchwoman  expects  anything 
else — not  if  it  should  rain  fora  week  at 
a  time,  and  her  husband  be  about  the 
house  all  day  weather-bound. 

After  breakfast,  which,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  should  be  over 
by  half-past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven, 
the  men  folk  start  on  their  day’s  work, 
and  the  breakfast-dishes  will  be  her  first 
care.  These  disposed  of,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  fed  with  the  scraps,  there  are  the 
duties  for  the  particular  day  to  attend 
to.  In  most  households  the  routine 
runs — one  day  wash,  next  day  iron, 
next  day  scrub,  next  day  odd  jobs,  Fri¬ 
day  sweep,  Saturday  bake  and  do  most 
of  Sunday’s  cooking.  Besides  this. 
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there  are  the  meals,  of  course — dinner 
at  twelve  and  supper  at  six.  and.  most 
distasteful  task  of  all,  after  each  meal 
the  inevitable  dishes. 

There  is  the  milk  to  strain  and  skim, 
and  once,  if  not  twice,  a  week  a  churn¬ 
ing.  There  is  her  own  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mending,  and  job  after  job  crops 
up  which  must  be  attended  to  sooner 
or  later.  Though  there  is  a  special  day 
laid  ofE  in  each  week  for  the  thorough 
sweeping  of  the  house,  a  certain  amount 
of  it  must,  of  course,  be  done  each  day. 
Here,  my  dear  lady,  you  will  find  one 
reason  why  the  native  ranch  women, 
even  those  who  can  afford  it,  have  not 
been  at  much  pains  to  beautify  their 
houses,  but  content  themselves  on  the 
most  part  with  a  bare  neatness. 

Not  in  the  log  cabins  and  board  shan¬ 
ties  of  the  West,  neat  and  clean  inside 
though  they  be,  will  be  found  “  the 
best  parlor’’ of  a  New  England  farm¬ 
house,  which  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  one  family  for  several  generations. 
The  magnificence  of  this  room  deserves 
a  word  of  description.  The  furniture 
usually  consists  of  a  black  hair  cloth 
lounge  and  chairs,  and  a  rocking-chair 
or  two,  with  plenty  of  crocheted  tidies 
sprinkled  about.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stands  a  heavy  mahogany  table, 
and  on  it  a  wreath  of  wax  flowers,  the 
salvage  from  some  funeral  from  the 
house.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  made 
from  the  hair  of  deceased  relatives,  and 
whether  of  wax  or  hair  are  duly  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  glass  shade.  A  photograph  al¬ 
bum  and  one  or  two  Annuals  complete 
the  adornment  of  the  table.  In  some 
of  these  houses  silver  coffin-plates,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  and  date  of  birth,  and 
death  of  the  deceased,  are  tastefully 
grouped  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  this  sanctuary  are  carefully 
darkened,  and  the  room  feels  damp  and 
chill  as  a  vault. 

But  in  the  Far  West  one  rarely  sees 
much  superfluity  of  furniture  and  orna¬ 
ment  in  ranch  houses.  It  looks  as 
though  the  inhabitants  kept  in  mind 
the  chance  of  “  taking  a  notion  to 
move,”  and  confine  their  aesthetic  as¬ 
pirations  to  such  few  sticks  of  furniture 
as  can  be  picked  up  and  loaded  on  a 
wagon  without  much  trouble,  and  with¬ 
out  much  possibility  of  damage.  Hence, 
though  the  interiors  of  these  houses  are 


not  specially  picturesque  or  attractive, 
vet  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
keep  them  clean  and  neat  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

No  need  to  say  that  neither  the  New 
England  parlor  nor  the  Westein  living 
room  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
English  lady.  Her  sitting-room  must, 
of  course,  be  meant  for  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  pretty,  and  she  makes  it 
so.  But  these  same  pictures  and  orna¬ 
ments,  photograph  frames,  and  vases, 
and  knick-knacks  will  make  her  a  ter¬ 
rible  amount  of  work  which  the  native 
ranchwoman  is  spared.  They  will 
catch  no  end  of  dust,  which,  on  the 
plains,  at  all  events,  driven  by  the  con¬ 
stant  wind,  penetrates  and  accumulates 
in  a  way  to  break  a  housewife’s  heart. 
The  silverware  will  look  dingy  and  un¬ 
attractive,  unless  she  devotes  lots  of 
time  to  it,  as  at  first  most  likely  she 
will.  She  will  start  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  things  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  She 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  anything  she 
has  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done, 
or  which  seems  like  slovenliness.  The 
stoves  must  be  blacked  and  polished, 
the  window-panes  kept  bright,  though 
the  dust  will  obscure  them  almost  as 
soon  as  you  turn  your  back.  Where 
the  work  devolves  on  one  single  pair  of 
hands  you  can,  if  you  choose,  give  every 
hour,  nay,  every  moment,  to  some  de¬ 
tail  of  housekeeping,  and  still  could  if 
the  days  were  twice  as  long.  “A 
man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun  :  a 
woman’s  work  is  never  done,”  was  sure¬ 
ly  said  of  a  ranchwoman.  These  duties 
sound  somewhat  formidable  for  a  young 
lady  who  has  never  even  taken  care  of 
her  own  room.  Though  a  girl  raised 
on  a  ranch  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  keeping  house  for  two  people, 
the  newcomer’s  unaccustomed  muscles 
will  ache  at  first  as  she  slowly  attacks 
one  task  after  another.  Of  course,  as 
yet,  she  knows  nothing  about  economy 
of  time,  and  has  yet  to  acquire  a  system 
and  method.  She  has  the  conscien¬ 
tiousness  together  with  the  uncertain 
notions  of  the  amateur.  She  does  not 
know  yet  what  must  be  done  and  what 
can  be  let  go,  and  gives  herself  twice 
the  trouble  a  professional  ranchwoman 
would  ta^e,  with  no  better  result  after 
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all  her  pains  that  any  one  but  herself 
can  or  would  notice.  No  doubt  her 
mind  misgives  her  if,  looking  into  the 
future,  she  can  discern  only  a  long 
vista  of  days  of  similar  toil.  She  will, 
if  she  is  wise,  refrain  from  indulging 
in  this  practice,  and  learn,  as  the  dip¬ 
lomatists  urge,  to  “  lake  short  views.” 

“  Practice  commonly  makes  per¬ 
fect,”  say  the  old-fashioned  copy-books. 
By  degrees  she  gets  things  to  a  focus, 
as  the  Western  expression  is,  and  man¬ 
ages  to  do  in  half  a  day  what  her  na¬ 
tive  neighbor  has  done  by  ten  o’clock. 
Some  one  has  been  found  not  too  proud 
and  independent  to  do  the  family  wash¬ 
ing,  the  charge  for  which  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  a  heavy  drain  on  a  very  slender 
income,  and  with  what  help  her  hus¬ 
band  can  give  her  she  manages  pretty 
well,  though,  if  happily  her  lot  is  cast 
on  the  plains,  she  is  greatly  tried  by 
the  6ery  sun  blazing  down  on  the  sandy 
and  treeless  expanse,  and  sending  a 
furnace  like  heat  through  the  thin 
walls.  Most  ranch  houses  on  the  plains 
have  a  kind  of  lean-to  on  their  north 
side  open  at  either  end,  so  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate,  into  which  the 
kitchen  stove  is  moved  in  the  summer. 
Let  us  hope  one  has  been  provided  for 
the  lady  whose  case  we  are  considering. 

So  passes  her  novice’s  year.  In  the 
second  year  of  her  stay,  when  a  greater 
familiarity  with  her  routine  enables 
her  to  get  through  it  with  greater  ease 
to  herself,  the  situation  is  usually  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  arrival  of  a  tiny  third 
party  on  the  scene,  and  now,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  the  fat  is  in  the  tire 
with  a  vengeance.  If  her  duties  had 
been  all,  aud  more  than  all,  she  could 
accomplish  when  there  were  but  two  of 
them,  what  must  be  the  state  of  affairs 
now  ?  For  a  while,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  question,  help  must  be  and  is 
procured,  but  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  on  her  feet  again,  how  is  she 
to  manage  with  these  new  claims  on 
her  time  and  attention?  Her  hands 
were  more  than  full  before  ;  help  of 
some  kind  she  must  have,  and  as  fe¬ 
male  help  is  excessively  hard  to  pro¬ 
cure  and  very  high-priced,  the  only 
way  out  is  for  her  husband  to  give  up 
some  of  his  time  to  such  household 
duties  as  he  is  capable  of  performing. 
But  if  it  takes  him  all  his  time,  doing 


the  best  he  knows  how,  to  make  ends 
meet,  working  at  his  own  proper  avo¬ 
cations,  how  is  it  to  be  done  when  he 
has  to  leave  the  work — which  pays 
grudgingly  and  sparingly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  which  brings  in  ail  the  income 
they  have — to  do  the  household  chores, 
vastly  more  in  number,  too,  these,  be 
it  remembered,  than  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  bachelor?  Is  this  the  “  two 
dollars  married  where,  single,  he 
couldn’t  make  one?”  He  is  face  to 
face  with  an  impasse  which  may  well 
make  the  good  man  scratch  his  head 
and  wonder  what  the  devil  must  be 
done.  After  all,  matters  seem  worse 
than  they  are.  They  are  both  young 
and  strong,  and  able  to  endure,  and 
somehow  or  other  they  “  tough  it 
through.”  Perhaps  a  neighbor  has  a 
sister-in-law  staying  with  her  who  can 
come  in  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
and  take  the  hardest  of  the  work  off 
her  hands.  Perhaps  there  comes  a 
check  from  the  old  country  about  this 
time  in  view  of  the  extra  expenses  of 
the  year.  The  infant  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  sound  and  healthy,  and  before 
long  matters  go  on  much  the  same  as 
before,  brightened  by  a  new  interest. 

No  bed  of  roses  this  so  far,  however. 
She  has  to  work  each  day  far  harder 
than  any  of  the  servants  in  her  fatlier’s 
house,  and  feels  regretfully  that  she 
has  next  to  no  time  to  herself  for  read¬ 
ing  or  keeping  up  any  of  her  accom¬ 
plishments.  She  is  sinking  into  the 
haus  frau  she  fears,  with  no  thought 
or  aim  beyond  having  a  good  dinner 
for  her  husband,  her  house  and  its  be¬ 
longings  in  apple-pie  order,  and  her 
children  well  fed  and  decently  dressed. 
Her  love  of  culture  may  not  have  been 
more  than  skin  deep,  but  once  on  a 
time  she  had  not  proposed  to  her¬ 
self  to  satisfy  her  leanings  toward 
sweetness  and  light  over  the  cook  stove 
and  wash-tub.  Then,  too,  she  won¬ 
ders  and  fears  that  a  greater  familiarity 
with  the  coarser  and  more  sordid  side 
of  life  may  not,  ever  so  slightly,  but 
still  appreciably,  mar  the  bloom  of  the 
surface  delicacy  of  her  nature.  This 
acquaintance  with  unlovely  sights  and 
sounds,  the  rough  talk  that  occasion¬ 
ally  penetrates  to  her  ears,  will  they 
not  make  some  difference  in  her  that 
her  friends  may  notice  if  ever  she  re- 
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turns  to  civilization?  The  men  that 
have  come  out  jfoung  and  stayed  long, 
have  they  not  deteriorated  somewhat 
from  the  standard  they  were  very  fair 
representatives  of  once  ;  lost  a  little  of 
their  polish,  indefinably  gone  off  a 
little  ?  And  if  they,  why  not  she  ? 

If  ever  she  returns  to  civilization  ! 
But  will  she,  she  wonders.  Is  her  hus¬ 
band  doing  any  good,  poor  fellow,  with 
all  his  endeavors  ?  Hard  as  he  works, 
the  daily  struggle  gets  no  easier  ;  it 
even  seems  to  her  as  if  there  were  less 
money  for  expenses  than  a  year  ago, 
though  he  says  little  about  it.  He 
should  have  married  one  of  these  wom¬ 
en  out  here,  she  thinks,  half  resentfully 
and  half  sorrowfully,  who  would  have 
been  a  help  to  him  instead  of  an  ex¬ 
pense.  But  the  baby  is  crying  and 
supper  is  to  get.  Action  dispels  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  if  some  traces  of  per¬ 
turbation  are  still  noticeable  when  her 
husband  comes  home  from  work,  we 
will  hope  he  is  sensitive  and  sensible 
enough  to  throw  a  little  extra  kindness 
and  cheeriness  into  his  manner.  So 
far  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  young 
couple  are  not  well  enough  off  to  hire 
much,  if  any,  help  ;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  portray  in  the  above 
sketch  what  the  lady’s  life  must  be 
where  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  English  ranch  house¬ 
holds.  But  where  the  income,  from 
whatever  source — almost  certainly  it 
will  not  proceed  from  the  ranch — is  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  of  a  girl  being 
kept,  the  English  ranch  woman’s  life 
will  not  be  the  incessant  round  of 
drudgery  that  it  must  be  where  she  has 
all  the  work  to  do  herself  and  a  family 
to  look  after  into  the  bargain.  Lonely 
it  will  still  be  and  monotonous,  but  at 
least  there  will  be  some  leisure  to  read 
or  follow  her  favorite  indoor  pursuits. 
The  great  brunt  of  the  household  duties 
will  be  off  her  hands,  and  this  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  or 
would,  if  it  were  not  that  for  weariness 
of  body  she  has  substituted  vexation  of 
spirit  when  she  undertakes  a  Western 
hired  girl,  unless  she  is  rarely  fortu¬ 
nate.  If  she  gets  one  of  the  neighbor’s 
daughters,  she  must  treat  heron  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  absolute  equality  if  she  wants 
her  to  stay  more  than  a  day.  Her  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  wife  are  ranch  people. 


and  so  are  her  parents,  and  in  the  girl’s 
eyes  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in 
station.  She  has  been  brought  up  not 
only  in  the  belief  that  she  is  as  good  as 
anybody,  but  to  be  ready  at  all  times 
and  all  seasons  fiercely  to  assert  it,  and 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  when  she  has 
hired  to  an  “  English  outfit.”  Very 
little  fault-finding  will  she  stand,  and 
she  expects  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  her  meals 
at  the  same  table,  and  when  the  dishes 
are  washed  after  the  evening  meal  to 
sit  with  them.  If  any  visitors  come  to 
the  house  she  expects  an  introduction. 
It  is  within  the  writer’s  knowledge  that, 
where  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  not 
an  Englishwoman  as  it  happens,  had 
neglected  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  she  had  hired,  whose  parents  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  girl’s  mother 
came  to  tlie  house  and  made  quite  a 
scene,  using  this  omission  as  her  text, 
and  winding  up  a  long  harangue  with 
the  argiimentum  ad  hominem,  ‘‘  How 
would  you  like  it  for  one  of  your  own 
daughters?  My  girl  is  no  nigger,  I 
want  you  to  know.”  Then  she  left  the 
house  and  took  her  daughter  with  her. 
Nor  was  the  mother  at  all  the  virago 
one  might  expect  from  this  story.  On 
the  contrary,  in  appearance  and  on  or¬ 
dinary  occasions,  in  manner,  she  was 
exceptionally  nice,  and  a  good  deal 
above  the  average  Westerner. 

If  the  bumps  of  pride  and  self-esteem 
are  not  to  be  found  in  a  high  state  of 
development  on  every  Westerner’s  head, 
there  is  nothing  in  phrenology.  Eng¬ 
lish  people  are  not  supposed  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  these  qualities,  but  the  average 
Englishman  is  not  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  frontiers’  man.  This 
it  is  which  makes  it  so  hard  for  Eng¬ 
lish  people  at  first  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  American  employes.  They  are 
“  helps,”  not  servants — you  are  em¬ 
ployer,  not  master  or  mistress.  They 
will  take  orders  from  you,  but  not  per¬ 
emptory  orders  ;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  rouse  them  quicker  than 
another,  it  is  the  frigid  and  distant 
tone  usually  employed  hy  English  peo¬ 
ple  in  addressing  their  inferiors.  They 
detect,  or  fancy  they  detect,  a  shade  of 
contempt  in  it,  and  this  is  as  a  lighted 
match  to  tow  steeped  in  turpentine. 
If  you  can  treat  them  in  a  friendly  way 
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ou  will  get  along  with  them  all  right, 
ut  jour  manner  must  be  natural  and 
spontaneous,  not  merely  affable  and 
gracious. 

This  young  lady,  then,  who  has  con¬ 
sented  to  accommodate  our  English 
friends  for  a  while  will  have  the  faults 
of  her  class  more  or  less  developed,  and 
certainly  she  will  have  her  full  share  of 
independence.  Very  likely  she  will  do 
her  work  well  and  quickly,  hut  after 
hours  her  time  is  her  own,  and  she  em¬ 
ploys  it  as  suits  her  best.  Her  young 
men,  or  “  fellows,”  as  she  calls  them, 
will  come  to  the  house  and  escort  her 
to  every  dance  in  the  neighborhood, 
nor  will  she  think  it  in  the  least  incum¬ 
bent  ou  her  to  ask  her  employers’  leave 
to  attend  them.  She  is  much  more 
likely  to  announce  that  supper  must  be 
an  hour  earlier  as  Sile  Reed  is  coming 
to  take  her  to  the  dance  at  Hills’,  and 
he  won’t  want  to  be  kept  waiting.  She 
is  not  very  likely  to  stay  long.  Even 
if  there  is  no  actual  rupture,  she  and 
the  English  lady  dnd  a  good  many 
causes  of  friction,  and  they  soon  part 
company.  Even  though  things  may 
have  gone  smoothly,  she  will  soon  want 
to  go  home.  She  wants  some  money 
for  some  purpose,  twenty  or  thirty  dol  ¬ 
lars,  perhaps,  and  when  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  work  has  put  this  sum  in  her 
pocket  she  takes  her  leave. 

There  is  this  disadvantage  in  having 
a  girl  from  the  neighborhood  that,  if 
there  should  have  been  a  regular  quarrel, 
and  the  girl  has  been  discharged,  or 
taken  herself  off  in  a  huff,  one  family  at 
least  in  the  immediate  circle  has  become 
hostile,  and  may,  by  talking  and  circu¬ 
lating  reports,  do  a  good  deal  to  rouse 
the  prejudice  always  lurking  in  the  West¬ 
ern  mind  against  the  English.  The 
lady,  in  spite  of  her  husband’s  repeated 
warnings,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  have 
dropped  some  careless  remark  about 
Western  ways  in  the  girl’s  hearing,  or 
to  have  jested  about  some  peculiarity 
in  the  appearance  or  speech  of  some 
one  who  has  come  to  the  house,  and 
this  will  be  repeated  and  added  to.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  by  English 
people  settled  in  the  West  to  say  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible  about  their  neighbors  in 
the  hearing  of  any  of  them.  The  most 
innocent  remark  will  bo  distorted  and 
meanings  violently  twisted  as  the  story 


proceeds  from  mouth  to  mouth,  losing 
nothing  in  the  telling  each  time. 
There  are  so  many  chances  in  ranch 
life  for  an  ill-disposed  neighbor  to  do 
an  injury  where  he  thinks  he  has  a 
grudge,  that  it  is  well  to  take  all  rea¬ 
sonable  pains  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  there  is 
more  chance  of  getting  satisfactory 
help  out  of  a  girl  used  to  ranching 
than  there  is  by  taking  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  “  hired  girls”  of  a  Western 
town.  To  begin  with,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  do  this.  Hardly  any 
wages  will  induce  them  to  leave  town, 
and  no  wages  will  induce  them  to  stay 
longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
They  have  been  used  to  town  con¬ 
veniences,  water  in  the  house,  hot  and 
cold,  a  sink,  everything  brought  to  the 
door  by  tradesmen,  and  their  night  or 
two  out  in  the  week.  If  one  of  these 
should  have  consented  to  ruralize  for  a 
while  for  some  private  reason,  such  as 
a  lovers’  quarrel,  the  chances  are  she 
will  begin  to  grumble  the  instant  she 
enters  the  house,  and  never  leave  off 
till,  driven  to  desperation,  her  employ¬ 
ers  pay  her  off,  sacrificing  her  fare, 
which  she  was  to  pay  herself  if  she  went 
of  her  own  accord. 

Perhaps  their  next  experiment  will 
be  a  man  and  wife,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  likeliest  chance  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangement  were  it  not  that  in 
this  perverse  world  the  best  women 
seem  to  get  the  worst  husbands  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  surprisingly  difficult 
to  find  a  couple  of  anything  like  equal 
value,  though  when  you  do,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  far  more  likely  to 
have  some  element  of  permanency  than 
any  other  that  can  be  made.  They  will 
get  their  board  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars  a  month  between  them,  and  this 
is  too  good  a  thing  for  them  to  lightly 
throw  up. 

Or  they  may  try  an  Englishman  and 
his  wife,  or  a  girl  from  the  o'd  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  costly  and  dangerous. 
The  journey  has  to  be  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  out 
of  wages,  and  if  the  new  arrival  don’t 
suit  or  gets  discontented,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is 
that  the  question  of  help  in  the  house, 
difficult  of  solution  anywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  doubly  so  on  a  ranch,  and  the 
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mistress  of  the  house  is  often  tempted 
to  exclaim  she  would  rather  do  the 
work  herself  than  be  so  harassed  and 
tormented.  Perhaps  she  finds  her  so¬ 
lution  by  alternating  between  the  meth¬ 
ods,  according  as  exhaustion  of  mind 
or  body  prevails. 

There  is  not  much  time  for  amuse¬ 
ment  for  its  own  sake  on  a  ranch,  nor 
much  chance  to  find  it  if  there  were. 
In  the  man’s  case,  though  the  life  as  a 
whole  is  monotonous,  tliat  is,  it  is  un¬ 
eventful,  and  one  year  is  pretty  much 
like  another,  yet  there  is  much  variety 
in  his  days.  lie. is  seldom  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  for  many  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  he  is  in  constant  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  fellows.  Here  his 
wife,  however,  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Each  day  when  she  gets  up  she  can  tell 
exactly  what  there  will  be  to  do,  and 
that  is  what  she  did  yesterday,  and 
what  she  will  do  to-morrow.  Minor 
variations  there  will  be,  of  course,  but 
the  kind  of  work  will  not  vary,  and 
the  English  lady  will  pass  day  after 
day  occupied  in  housework  without 
seeing  a  soul  beyond  the  members  of 
the  household,  and  these  ouly  at  meal¬ 
time,  being  in  respect  of  society  much 
worse  off  than  her  native  neighbors, 
who  are  in  and  out  of  each  other’s 
houses  tolerably  often,  and  who,  it  is 
presumed,  enjoy  each  other’s  visits.- 
Without  ostracizing  her  they  let  her 
alone,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  a 
difference  exists,  resenting  it  a  little, 
and  for  the  most  part  keeping  away. 
Some  of  them  will  have  paid  her  a  visit 
when  she  first  arrived,  and  she  has  re¬ 
turned  it,  and  there  it  has  stopped. 
The  people  are  not  in  the  least  like 
those  she  has  been  accustomed  to  go 
and  see  in  her  father’s  parish,  and  she 
is  quite  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  opinion  that  she  is  better  left  to 
herself.  Her  life  therefore  is  duller 
than  theirs — much  duller,  as  they  are 
leading  their  natural  lives,  have  their 
dances,  and  picnics,  and  social  gather¬ 
ings,  and  take  a  most  enormous  inter¬ 
est  in  each  other’s  sayings  and  doings. 

There  may  be,  almost  certainly  will 
be,  some  English  family  within  reach, 
or  at  all  events  some  English  bachelors, 
and  from  time  to  time  a  meeting  will 
be  contrived  and  much  enjoyed.  The 
joung  Englishmen  will  perhaps  make 


a  practice  of  riding  over  on  Sundays, 
and  these  will  be  the  pleasantest  days. 
If  there  are  young  children,  and  a  dis¬ 
tance  of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  miles  divide 
the  two  families,  the  ladies  will  not 
meet  very  often,  in  spite  of  promises 
and  intentions,  not  nearly  as  often  as 
in  their  mutual  interest  they  should. 
For  unless  the  ranch  is  big  enough  to 
justify  help  being  kept,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  owners  to  be  away  one  night. 
Stock  has  to  be  attended  to,  milking 
cannot  be  neglected,  and  if  there  are 
no  quite  near  neighbors  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  one  to  attend  to  these 
duties.  The  “  chore”  question  is  an 
obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  any 
sudden  resolve  to  go  over  and  see  one’s 
friends,  and  where  a  visit  has  to  be 
planned  and  provided  for,  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Social  diversion,  then,  of  a  kind  she 
will  care  about,  being  only  attainable 
at  rare  intervals,  is  there  any  chance 
for  her  to  get  any  variety  into  her  life 
out  of  her  own  immediate  resources? 
How  about  that  horse  her  husband 
promised  her,  for  instance  ?  How  many 
times  has  she  been  on  its  back  since  she 
came  out?  Regard  for  truth  compels 
the  statement  that  the  side  saddle  is 
hanging  up  by  the  stirrup  with  perhaps 
six  months’  dust  on  it.  Since  the  babies 
began  to  come  she  has  hardly  ridden  at 
all,  though  in  the  first  months  of  her 
stay  she  used  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  tolerably  often.  If  her  lot  is  cast 
on  the  plains,  which,  for  her  sake,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
not  much  to  tempt  her  out.  There  is 
little  scenery  and  no  shade,  but  instead 
a  glaring  sun  and  abundance  of  al¬ 
kali  dust.  A  ride  for  pleasure  under 
these  conditions  seems  rather  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  At  first,  of  course,  when  the 
whole  country  was  new  to  her,  and  be¬ 
fore  she  had  got  into  that  half-tired 
state  which  seems  to  be  her  normal  con¬ 
dition  now,  what  with  heat  and  work 
together,  she  used  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  in  accompanying  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  common  sights  of  the  prai¬ 
rie  were  novel  and  interesting.  The 
cactuses  when  in  bloom  are  brilliant 
and  striking,  and  prairie  dogs,  lizards, 
an  occasional  rattlesnake,  and  some¬ 
times  a  coyote,  are  at  first  looked  at 
with  curiosity.  But  even  of  these  at- 
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tractions  there  cometh  satiety,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  she  will  let  her  husband  go 
by  himself. 

But  if  her  husband  is  “  running  a 
bunch  of  stock”  somewhere  in  the 
mountains,  and  they  are  living  at  an 
altitude,  say,  of  about  8000  feet,  life 
will  lose  many  of  the  disagreeables 
which  plain  people  have  to  put  up  with. 
As  far  as  comfort  in  living  is  concerned 
there  is,  in  the  writer’s  judgment,  no 
comparison  between  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  as  places  of  residence.  It 
is  true  that  the  “  big  money”  in  cattle 
was  made  on  the  plains  and  not  in  the 
mountains,  but  that  was  years  ago, 
when  the  ranches  were  virgin  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  nutritious  gramma-grass 
on  which  stock  flourished  and  multi¬ 
plied  exceedingly,  needing  next  to  no 
care.  No  provision  for  wintering  them 
had  to  be  made,  and  all  the  cattle  own¬ 
ers  had  to  do  was  to  keep  a  man  or  two 
on  the  ranch  to  “  keep  track”  of  their 
whereabouts,  attend  to  the  branding  of 
his  calves  in  the  spring,  and  the  round¬ 
ing  up  of  his  beef  in  the  fall,  and  spend 
his  winters  where  he  pleased.  If  his 
wife  ever  visited  the  ranch,  it  was  only 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  The  years 
between  ’60  and  ’75  were  halcyon  days 
for  stockmen.  But  the  day  of  big 
herds  is  almost  gone,  the  ranges  are 
eaten  out,  and  the  small  occupier  has 
settled  wherever  water  for  irrigating 
can  be  brought  from  river  or  creek,  to 
the  additional  injury  of  the  range  in¬ 
dustry.  These  men  have  their  few 
cows  and  horses,  and  devote  them¬ 
selves  principally  to  farming,  and  this 
is  what  ranching  on  a  small  capital 
means.  There  is  no  “  big  money,”  or 
hope  of  “  big  money,”  in  it,  and  this 
being  so,  if  ranching  is  your  business, 
as  well  make  yourself  as  comfortable 
in  your  daily  life  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  if  life  seems  more  attractive 
in  the  mountains,  pitch  your  camp 
there. 

There  you  will  escape  the  great  heat 
and  dust  and  alkali  water.  The  moun¬ 
tain  water  is  nearly  always  as  good  as 
the  water  on  the  plains  is  bad.  This 
is  quite  an  item  when  it  is  a  question 
of  choosing  a  home.  There  you  have 
scenery  and  shade,  and  the  sigh  of  the 
wind  in  the  pine  trees,  and  babbling 
brooks  in  the  spring,  and  in  early  sum¬ 


mer  wild  flowers  without  end.  In  some 
parts  of  the  mountains  there  are  still 
elk  and  deer,  and  there  are  trout  in 
nearly  all  the  streams.  The  climate 
during  the  summer  and  fall  is  probably 
as  near  perfection  as  can  be  found  on 
this  planet,  and  the  winters,  though 
long,  are  not  unduly  rigorous.  The 
struggle  is  no  less  anxious  than  on  the 
plains,  but  it  is  carried  on  under  pleas¬ 
anter  conditions. 

Here,  if  the  English  lady  takes  a 
ride,  she  can  get  some  pleasure  out  of 
it.  And  if  she  will  get  her  husband 
some  summer’s  day  to  keep  up  a  saddle 
horse  for  her  over  night  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  next  morning  get  up  about 
five  o’clock  and  go  with  him  to  run  in 
the  horses  before  breakfast,  if  per¬ 
chance  some  extra  ones  may  be  wanted 
for  some  purpose,  she  will  get  a  taste 
of  the  full  glory  of  mountain  air  and 
scene  which  will  be  a  memory  to  her, 
it  may  be,  for  years.  The  air  has  an 
indescribable  freshness  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  quality,  with  nothing  of  the  raw¬ 
ness  which  it  has  in  England  at  that 
early  hour,  and  it  comes  to  them  laden 
with  the  balmy  scent  of  the  pines  and 
spruces  as  they  ride  through  the  timber 
listening  to  the  tinkle  of  the  house 
bell.  Following  a  trail  which  kads 
through  a  spruce  thicket,  they  come 
out  on  a  knoll  overlooking  a  “little 
park”  in  which  they  see  the  horses 
grazing.  Perhaps  they  stay  a  few  min¬ 
utes  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
— the  pale  green  of  the  mountain  aspens 
— quaking,  as  its  local  name  is — against 
the  darker  background  of  the  pine 
woods,  while  in  the  far  distance  the 
sun  strikes  on  some  snow-clad  peak  and 
tinges  it  with  a  rosy  glow.  Now  one 
of  the  saddle  horses  “  nickers”  to  a 
friend  he  recognizes  in  the  “  bunch” 
below  him,  and  reminds  the  riders  of 
the  motive  that  brought  them  out. 

That  old  buckskin  mare  has  had  too 
good  a  thing  lately,  and  is  fat  and  sassy 
— she  doesn’t  mean  to  be  corralled  this 
morning  without  some  frolic.  So  as 
our  friends  pick  their  way  down  the 
hill-side  she  starts  at  a  run  out  of  pure 
mischief  and  devilment,  and  the  rest 
follow  madly,  snatching  at  each  other 
and  throwing  up  their  heels.  They 
are  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  timber,  but 
the  bell  rings  wildly  and  “  gives  them 
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away,”  and  after  an  exhilarating  chase 
they  are  headed  off  and  ‘‘  hit  the  trail 
for  home.”  The  bars  of  the  corral  are 
down,  and  pulling  their  horses  to  a 
walk,  they  watch  them  file  in.  The 
bars  are  pnt  up  and  our  couple  begin 
to  think  that  breakfast  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  move. 

In  the  mountains,  too,  here  and  there 
are  to  be  found  wild  raspberries  of  a 
delicious  flavor  and  remarkable  size. 
These  grow  “  in  patches”  of  from  one 
to  three  acres  in  extent,  and  to  these 
patches,  when  the  raspberries  are  ripe, 
the  neighbors  repair  with  buckets  and 
kegs  to  pick  them  for  preserving.  This 
is  a  great  outing  for  the  women-folk, 
as  it  means  camping  out  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  a  break  in  the  sameness  of 
their  existence.  Perhaps  the  English 
lady  w’ill  like  to  try  it,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  variety  it  affords.  Yet 
quite  likely  once  will  be  enough. 
Camping  is  very  nice  for  an  expeti- 
ence,  but  most  people  decide  after  try¬ 
ing  it  that  a  house  is  good  enough  for 
them.  Perhaps  a  pithy  rema  k  heard 
at  one  of  these  raspberry  patches  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  ladies’  objection  to 
it.  The  writer  was  in  conversation 
with  an  old  lady  who,  by  the  way,  could 
pick  more  berries  in  a  day  than  ho 
could  in  two  if  not  three,  and  do  it 
easier.  She  was  asking  him  how  it  waa 
he  had  not  brought  the  folks  along, 
meaning  thereby  two  sisters  of  his 
whom  she  knew  were  staying  with  him. 
‘‘  But  then,”  she  added  before  he  could 
speak,  as  one  who  saw  the  absurdity  of 
the  question,  ”  it’s  rough  work  climb¬ 
ing  over  these  logs  unless  you’re  used 
to  it.  Their  hides  is  tender,  and  there’s 
so  much  wallering  round  in  camping.” 

Few  people  are  strong  enough  to  offer 
a  steady  resistance  to  circumstances. 
The  life  of  most  of  us  is  an  acquies¬ 
cence,  sometimes  hearty,  more  often 
grudging,  in  the  conditions  in  which 
we  are  placed,  without  much  effort  of 
our  own  to  alter  them  if  they  do  not 
suit  us.  By  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stance  the  English  lady  will  sooner  or 
later  cease  the  endeavor  to  bring  vari¬ 
ety  and  color  into  her  life,  and  content 
herself  with  discharging  mechanically 
monotonous  duties  or  overseeing  their 
discharge.  And  with  all  her  applica¬ 


tion  what  does  she  Anally  attain  to. 5* 
Just  as  the  English  ranchman  seldom 
acquires  the  thorough  knowledge  and 
grip  of  all  points  of  his  business,  which 
the  native  ranchman  has  unconsciously 
developed  in  himself  by  the  infiltration 
of  a  lifetime’s  experience,  not  often 
does  the  English  lady  become  the  genu¬ 
ine  practical  hand  that  a  ranchman’s 
wife  should  be,  but  at  the  best  a  clever 
imitation  of  her.  Her  courage  and  will 
are  undeniable,  but  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  steady  woik  her  muscle  and 
endurance  are  not  equal  to  the  test. 
Nor  do  the  native  ranchwomen  come 
out  unscathed.  The  tremendous  strain 
of  rearing  a  family  and  performing  their 
share  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
ranch  tells  on  them  all.  All  boar  traces 
of  the  conflict,  and  many  of  them  are 
old  women  — in  appearance  at  least — at 
thirty-five.  Yet— and  this  goes  to 
show  that  this  sacrifice  is  necessary — 
hardly  ever  will  a  successful  ranchman 
be  found  who  does  not  owe  his  success 
to  his  wife’s  exertions  in  her  own 
sphere,  equally  with  his  own  in  his. 

Truth  to  say,  it  is  no  life  to  bring  a 
lady  to,  unless  at  least  there  are,  actu¬ 
ally  and  certainly,  means  sutfleient  to 
provide  her  with  help.  Emphatically, 
the  means  should  not  be  in  the  future, 
to  be  provided  by  their  joint  efforts. 
If  they  are  in  the  future,  there  they 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  remain.  And 
in  any  case  the  ladv’s  lot  is  far  harder 
than  her  husband’s.  All  the  vaiiety 
and  movement  fall  to  his  chare,  and  he 
sees  twenty  people  to  her  one.  Ask 
the  English  ranchmen  how  they  like 
the  life,  and  you  will  find  the  worst 
complaint  they  have  to  make  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it — too  much  work 
for  exceedingly  little  money.  If  it 
paid  better,  a  majority  of  them  will  tell 
you,  they  would  be  well  enough  suited. 
Some  even  would  rather  follow  it  than 
anything  else,  and  of  a  truth  there  is  a 
fascination  in  its  independence  and  un¬ 
conventionality  which  makes  it  hard 
to  give  up,  in  spite  of  its  ruggedness 
and  hardship.  But  not  so  with  their 
wives.  They  get  all  the  tedious  part 
and  very  little  of  the  good,  and  if  you 
ask  them,  if  they  do  not  frankly  tell 
you  they  detest  it  and  long  to  get  away 
from  it,  the  most  favorable  answer  that 
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can  be  extracted  is  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  not  so  bad  ;  they  don’t  mind  it,  and 
have  got  used  to  it  by  this  time. 

Even  in  the  rare  case  wliere  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ranchman  has  been  successful,  hav¬ 
ing  had  perhaps  large  capital  to  start 
with  and  not  having  fooled  it  away,  so 
that  he  is  in  an  assured  position  with  a 
thriving  business  so  long  as  he  is  here 
to  attend  to  it,  and  an  income  adequate 
for  all  comfort  and  some  luxury,  it  is 
doubtful  if  his  wife  would  not  cheer¬ 
fully  sacriBce  a  good  deal  to  get  out  of 
it  all  and  return  to  her  own  country. 
Though  she  escapes  the  actual  work 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  less  fortu¬ 
nate  sisters,  so  wearing  is  the  question 
of  household  help,  so  trying  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  society  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  so  troublesome  the  question  of 
educating  children,  especially  the  girls, 
that  she  would  cheerfully  accept  a  re¬ 
duction  of  income  and  live  in  the  old 
country  among  her  friends  and  people 
of  her  own  habit  of  mind.  Better, 
she  will  think,  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  than  the  vintage  of 
Abiezer. 

If  what  has  been  said  in  this  article 
is  chiefly  gloomy,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  English  lady  on  a  ranch 
passes  her  life  in  a  state  of  despondency. 
Much  praise  and  admiration  are  her 
due  for  the  courage  and  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  faces  her  hard  condi¬ 
tions  and  makes  the  best  of  them. 
There  is  this  in  favor  of  her  life,  that, 
being  hard  as  it  is  and  simple  as  it  is, 
small  pleasures  and  small  luxuries  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  as  greater  ones  in 
a  more  conventional  way  of  living. 
Very  likely  they  are  more  keenly  en¬ 
joyed.  Nowhere  does  a  little  money 
go  so  far  ;  nowhere  else  would  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  box  containing  some  delica¬ 


cies  for  the  table,  a  carpet  and  curtains 
too  worn  for  town  use,  and  some  books 
and  magazines,  mark  an  epoch  in  your 
life.  More  important  yet  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  Moloch  of  civilization, 
the  heart-breaking  struggle  to  keep  up 
appearances  on  an  insufficient  income. 
Here  is  no  one  to  see,  and  no  one  to 
care.  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
is  king,  and  you  may  even  be  an  object 
of  envy  to  your  neighbors,  though  they 
would  perish  rather  than  betray  it,  as 
they  gaze  on  the  splendor  of  your  sit¬ 
ting-room,  your  walls  covered  with 
wall  paper  instead  of  newspaper,  your 
carpeted  floor,  or  your  best  dress  of  the 
fashion  of  five  years  ago.  Nor  is  the 
unpleasing  contrast  between  poverty 
and  wealth  forced  upon  you,  unpleas¬ 
ing,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  poverty  is 
ours  and  the  wealth  some  one  else’s. 
f  any  in  the  neighborhood  are  better 
off  than  others,  they  are  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  off,  and  in  any  case  in  dress,  man¬ 
ner,  and  appearance  present  no  differ¬ 
ence. 

Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  life  appear  to  be 
chiefly  negative,  and  the  intending 
ranchwoman  will  have  a  use  for  what 
patience  and  self-denial  and  fortitude 
and  resignation  she  can  find  in  her 
moral  equipment.  Eminently  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  these,  and  their  faithful 
practice  will  result  in  a  noble  charac¬ 
ter.  None  the  less,  having  regard  to 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  some  sym¬ 
pathy  may  be  accorded  to  those  English 
ladies  who  look  askance  at  the  martyr’s 
crown  that  is  thrust  upon  them,  and 
who  sigh  occasionally  for  a  life  where 
these  qualities  shall  not  be  called  into 
such  active  and  constant  exercise.— 
Longman*s  Magazine. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  high-roads,  a  few  scattered  inns 
was  the  first  person  to  keep  an  inn.  were  established,  where  travellers  could 
The  word  itself  is  Anglo-Saxon,  signi-  obtain  a  night’s  shelter.  Edward  the 
fying  a  lodging  house  ;  another  term  Confessor  ordained  that  if  a  man  lay 
was  gest  hus,  a  house  for  guests,  or  three  nights  at  the  same  inn,  he  was  to 
cu/nena  a  house  of  comers.  Near  be  styled  athird-night-awn-hinde  ;  and 
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the  landlord  was  answerable  for  him, 
exactly  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  A  good  many  alehouses  seem 
to  have  been  dotted  about  Saxon  Eng¬ 
land.  Our  sturdy  forefathers  spent  a 
large  portion  of  their  spare  time  in 
them.  Chaucer’s  friar  “  knew  wel  the 
tavernes  in  every  town  and  Dun- 
stan  found  it  necessary  to  ordain  that 
a  priest  “  should  in  no  wise  be  an  ale- 
scop,”  that  is  a  story-teller  or  reciter 
at  an  alehouse. 

Efforts  were  continually  being  made 
I  to  keep  down  the  number  of  inns.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  there  were  only 
three  in  the  whole  of  London.  Even 
j  in  1552,  no  more  than  forty  were  legally 
permitted  in  the  metropolis,  now  spread¬ 
ing  out  its  boundaries  on  every  side. 

!|  York  might  have  eight ;  Norwich,  Exe- 
jl  ter  and  Cambridge,  four  ;  Bristol,  six, 
and  Oxford,  three.  These  regulations 
must  have  been  set  at  naught  in  a  very 
wholesale  manner  ;  for  half  a  century 
later,  there  were  four  hundred  “  houses 
of  call”  in  that  part  of  London  known 
as  the  City  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
I  four  clustered  round  Covent  Garden. 
In  mediaeval  Oxford,  it  was  ruled  that 

I  no  ‘‘  victualler”  was  eligible  for  the 
office  of  Mayor,  and  this  term  included 
an  innkeeper.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  “  Sweet  Swan  of  Isis,”  Sir 
William  Davenant,  the  poet,  was  the. 
son  of  an  Oxford  innkeeper,  mine  host 
of  the  “  Crown,”  a  house  which  tradi¬ 
tion  declares  was  patronii?ed  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Will  himself  in  his  journeyings 
from  Warwickshire  to  London.  The 
“  Crown”  is’one  of  our  oldest  English 
signs.  A  curious  epitaph  records  that  : 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Matilda  Brown, 

Who,  while  alive,  was  hostess  of  the  Crown  ; 
Her  son-in-law  keeps  on  the  business  still  ; 
Patient,  resigned  to  the  Eternal  Will.” 


The  inns  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
furnished  in  a  very  homely  style.  We 
know  from  an  old  inventory  what  the 
famous  George  Inn  at  Salisbury  was 
like  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
house  possessed  thirteen  guest  cham¬ 
bers,  each  with  three  beds  in  it,  a  table 
on  trestles,  and  some  oaken  benches. 
People  ate  and  slept  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  indiscriminately.  The  thirteen 
rooms  were  named  the  Principal  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  Earl’s  Chamber,  the  pantry 
adjoining,  the  Oxford  Chamber,  the 
Nrw  Sbbies. — You  LXIV.,  No.  4. 
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Abingdon,  the  Squire’s,  the  Lombard's, 
the  George,  the  Clarendon,  the  Under- 
stent,  the  Fitzwaryn,  the  London,  and 
the  Garret.  At  this  period  titled  per¬ 
sons  slept  on  a  bed,  commoners  on  a 
mattress  ;  a  curious  distinction. 

In  French  and  German  mediaeval 
inns,  a  humorous  custom  prevailed  for 
the  punishment  of  those  convicted  of 
drawing  the  ”  long  bow.”  A  wooden 
knife  called  a  couteau  rodoinont  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  president  of 
the  table,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it 
was  to  put  boasters  to  silence,  by  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell  in  the  blade,  or  blowing  a 
whistle  concealed  in  the  handle.  He 
then,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  handed  the  knife  to  the  offender, 
to  keep  until  a  greater  boaster  than 
himself  could  be  found.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  given  us  in  ‘‘  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,”  a  graphic  picture  of  the  utter 
discomfort  of  a  German  inn  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  a  churlish  host 
reigned  supreme  over  a  pack  of  abjectly 
humble  guests. 

A  curious  provision  was  introduced 
into  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1425, 
owing  to  the  complaints  of  the  inn¬ 
keepers  that  travellers  stayed  with 
friends  when  they  came  to  a  town.  It 
was  enacted  that  these  henceforth, 
whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
should  repair  to  the  established  hosteliy 
of  the  place  ;  and  that  any  burgess  who 
took  them  into  his  own  house  should 
be  fined  forty  shillings.  Nobles  and 
gentlemen  might  stay  where  they 
pleased,  provided  they  sent  their  horses 
and  attendants  to  the  inn. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  inns  of  Paris  and 
London  were  at  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.  They  were  the  general 
meeting  places  of  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  the  day  ;  and  even  the  noble¬ 
men  used  them.  The  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague  gave  a  dinner  at  the  ”  Devil 
and  the  great  Elizabeth  herself,  so  says 
tradition,  did  not  disdain,  upon  one 
occasion,  to  eat  pork  and  peas  at 
the  “  King’s  Head”  in  Fenchurch 
Street.  An  ancient  metal  dish  with  a 
cover  is  still  exhibited  there,  as  the 
identical  one  used.  In  her  reign,  it 
appears  that  the  taverns  were  great  lo- 
ceivers  of  stolen  venison.  The  Loid 
Mayor  wrote  to  Elizabeth’s  secretary  in 
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1585,  informing  him  that  he  had  taken 
bonds  of  all  the  cooks  in  London  not 
to  buy  or  sell  any  venison  to  bake, 
without  keeping  a  note  of  the  name  of 
the  seller.  The  penalty,  forty  pounds, 
seems  an  enormous  one. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  the  highest  appre¬ 
ciation  oi  the  benefits  of  an  inn. 
“  There  is  nothing,”  he  remarks, 
“  which  has  yet  been  contrived  b^  man, 
by  which  so  much  happiness  is  pro¬ 
duced,  as  by  a  good  tavern.”  The  burly 
doctor  dearly  loved  to  take  his  ease  at 
his  inn,  or  rather  at  his  two  inns — for 
his  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
both  the  ”  Mitre”  and  the  ”  Cheshire 
Cheese.”  The  former  dated  from 
Shakespeare’s  time,  and  was  pulled 
down  in  1829  ;  the  latter  still  exists  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
author  of  “  llasselas”  trod  its  sanded 
floor,  and  smoked  his  clay  pipe,  with 
the  admiring  Boswell  close  at  hand. 
A  small  social  circle  used  formerly  to 
meet  at  the  “  Cheshire  Cheese”  every 
Saturday  night ;  and  as  the  clock  fin¬ 
ished  striking  nine,  the  chairman 
rapped  on  the  table,  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  toast  :  “  Alt  ships  at  sea  ;  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  wives  ;  not  forgetting  the 
trunkmaker’s  daughter  at  the  corner  of 
St  Paul’s.”  The  last  part  of  the  toast 
referred  to  a  very  fascinating  damsel, 
whose  father  kept  a  stall  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  great  cathedral. 

The  old  ”  Cock”  tavern  in  Fleet 
Street  was  frequented  by  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Savage,  Goldsmith,  Boswell, 
and  Cowper  ;  and  iu  its  palmy  days 
could  boast  of  a  cellar  of  rare  port 
wine.  Pepys  records  a  lobster  supper 
there  in  1668.  Ben  Jonson  lorded  it 
at  the  ‘‘  Devil,”  near  Temple  Bar ; 
both,  alas  !  have  disappeared.  Law¬ 
yers  no  longer  post  a  notice  on  their 
doors  about  the  hour  of  dinner,  that 
they  are  ”  gone  to  the  ‘  Devil.'  ”  The 
old  inn,  once  the  home  of  the  Apollo 
Club,  became  absorbed  into.  Child's 
Bank,  and  its  place  knows  it  no  more. 

Most  of  the  famous  old  literary  tav¬ 
erns  are  now  merely  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  rooms  were  small  and  low, 
the  seats  only  wooden  benches  ;  but 
they  were  good  enough  for  the  giants 
of  former  days,  who  found  within  their 
homely  walls  the  social  intercourse  they 
craved  for.  The  guests  drank  out  of 


pewter  pots,  and  their  table  manners 
might  not  have  been  all  that  one  could 
wish,  but  some  of  them  have  left  names 
that  will  not  be  forgotten  for  all  time. 
The  inns  were  the  club-houses  of  the 
time ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
their  disadvantages,  there  was  a  degree 
of  cosiness  and  cheerfulness  about  them 
which  is  lacking  in  many  a  modern 
one  of  far  greater  pretensions.  Men 
frequented  the  same  inn  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  and  mine  host  was 
a  personal  friend  of  many  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

One  is  apt  to  pity  those  so  lacking  in 
friends  that  they  meet  with  ‘‘  their 
warmest  welcome  at  an  inn,”  but  many 
a  man,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  has  regard¬ 
ed  his  favorite  hostelry  in  the  light  of 
a  second  home.  This  is  how  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  knew  a  town  inn,  describes 
a  country  one  : 

“  Low  lies  the  house  where  nut-brown 
draughts  inspired, 

Where  gray-beard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil 
retired  ; 

Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks 
profound. 

And  news,  much  older  than  the  ale,  went 
round.'  ’ 

The  old  coaching  inns  were  cheery, 
bustling  places  once,  when  it  took  two 
days  and  two  nights  to  get  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London  ;  and  a  journey  up 
from  Cornwall  was  an  affair  of  greater 
moment  than  one  round  the  world  is 
now.  But  the  railroads  have  for  the 
most  part  done  to  death  the  houses  full 
of  life,  of  which  Dickens  has  left  us  so 
telling  a  picture.  They  have  sunk  into 
decay,  and  the  hoarse-voiced  coaehman, 
with  his  multitudinous  capes  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  capacity  for  hot  drinks,  has 
vanished  into  limbo.  But  ‘‘  Boots  of 
the  Holly-tree  Inn,”  and  Sam  Weller 
and  his  father,  we  shall  never  forget, 
nor  old  wooden-headed  Willet  of  the 
‘‘ Maypole,”  Mark  Tapley’s  pet  land¬ 
lady,  and  many  another  of  those  im¬ 
mortal  shadows  whose  birth  has  given 
joy  to  thousands.  The  England  of 
Dr.  Johnson  has  vanished,  that  of 
Dickens  is  all  but  gone  ;  and  to  find 
the  inns  they  knew,  homely,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  unpretentious,  is  daily  becom¬ 
ing  a  more  and  more  difficult  task. — 
Good  Words. 
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One  day  in  the  year  1680  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  and  other  gentlemen  being 
at  the  Rummer  Tavern,  Charing  Cross 
— then  a  fashionable  rendezvous — a 
dispute  arose  about  the  meaning  of  a 
particular  passage  in  Horace,  which, 
not  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  present,  one  of  them  said  he  was 
mistaken  if  there  was  not  a  young  fel¬ 
low  in  the  house — the  nephew  of  mine 
host— who  was  able  to  set  them  all 
right,  and  proposed  sending  for  him. 
On  this  recommendation  all  the  com¬ 
pany  desired  he  might  be  called  in, 
when,  the  difficulty  being  proposed  to 
him,  he  explained  it  with  so  much 
modesty  that  the  Earl  of  Dorset — the 
Maecenas  of  his  age— immediately  re¬ 
solved  to  take  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  soon  after  he  was  sent  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
young  scholar  who  thus  came  to  the 
rescue  was  Matthew  Prior — Matt  Prior, 
as  his  friends  affectionately  called  him 
— well  named  our  English  Horace. 
“Who  now  reads  Prior?”  we  might 
say,  as  Pope  said  of  Cowley.  Yet  he 
is  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful  of  all 
our  English  poets,  whether  he  is  writ-- 
ing  lines  to  “  Young  Lord  Buckhurst 
playing  with  a  cat,”  or  to  “  The  Count¬ 
ess  of  Exeter  playing  on  a  flute,  a  bal¬ 
lad  on  the  Thief  and  the  Grave  Corde¬ 
lier,”  or  stanzas  to — 

‘  ‘  Miss  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young, 

But  wild  as  colt  untamed.” 

Prior  soon  vindicated  his  patron’s 
discrimination.  While  he  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Dryden  published  his  grotesque 
but  powerful  satire,  “The  Hind  and 
the  Panther” — the  first  fruit  of  his 
apostasy  to  Rome — in  which  wolves, 
bears,  and  foxes  gravely  debate  the 
deepest  points  of  theology  and  vent 
their  spite  against  “  the  milk-white 
hind,  immortal  and  unchanged,”  type 
of  the  true  Church.  The  fable  lent  it¬ 
self  to  parody,  and  Prior  and  his  friend 
Charles  Montague  came  out  with  a 
clever  burlesque  called  “  The  Town 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse.”  Mon¬ 
tague  was  an  earl’s  grandson,  and  soon 


got  preferment.  Prior  had  to  wait, 
and  he  plaintively  laments — 

'*  That  oue  mouse  tbrivos  while  t’other  ’s 
starved.” 

The  Earl  of  Dorset  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  forget  h.\^ protkgi.  He  introduced 
him  to  the  King,  adding  facetiously, 
“  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  have  the 
honor  of  kissing  your  Highness’s  hand.” 
The  joke  was  explained  to  William, 
and  he  at  once  replied,  smiling,  “  You 
will  do  me  a  favor  if  you  will  put  me 
in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of  him.” 
And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Prior  was  soon  made  Secretary  of  the 
English  Embassy  to  the  Congress  at 
the  Hague.  His  quick  parts,  his  in¬ 
dustry,  liis  politeness,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  language 
marked  him  out  for  diplomatic  em¬ 
ployment.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world 
with  the  Horatian  honhommie  and  the 
Horatian  capacity  for  enjoyment.  At 
the  Hague,  as  throughout  life,  he  took 
care,  he  tells  us — 

“  With  labor  assiduous  due  pleasure  to  mix. 

And  in  one  day  atone  for  the  business  of 
six  ; 

In  a  little  Dutch  chaise  on  a  Saturday  night, 

On  my  left  hand  my  Horace,  a  nymph  on 
my  right.” 

A  very  characteristic  picture  of  the 
poet.  He  was  frankly  epicurean 

”  ’Tis  the  mistress,  the  friend,  and  the  bottle, 
old  boy, 

Which  create  all  the  pleasure  poor  mortals 
enjoy.” 

— but  his  epicureanism,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  poet,  is  so  genial  and  so  grace¬ 
ful  that  it  never  jars  upon  us. 

Prior’s  gayety  andjwit  were  just  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  French  character,  and  made 
him  highly  popular  at  the  French 
Court,  where  he  went  as  English  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  and  where  he  lived  in  con¬ 
siderable  splendor.  Louis  writes  :  “  I 
am  impatiently  expecting  Mr.  Prior, 
who  is  very  agreeable  to  me.”  One 
don  mot  of  his  is  worth  recording.  He 
was  being  shown  the  celebrated  pic¬ 
tures  in  which  Le  Brnn  has  ostenta¬ 
tiously  represented  on  the  ceiling  of 
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the  gallery  of  Versailles  the  exploits 
of  Louis,  and  was  asked  whether  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace  could  boast  such  de¬ 
corations.  “  No,  sir,”  he  replied  ; 

“  the  memorials  of  my  master’s  actions 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his 
own  palace.” 

There  is  another  anecdote— told  by 
Macaulay — which  illustrates  his  diplo¬ 
matic  address.  His  chief  in  the  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Hague  was  Portland,  who 
thought  wits  and  poets  a  profane  and 
licentious  set.  Prior  set  himself  to  re¬ 
move  this  unfavorable  impression.  He 
talked  on  serious  subjects  seriously, 
quoted  the  New  Testament  appositely, 
vindicated  Hammond  from  the  charge 
of  popery,  and  by  way  of  a  decisive 
blow,  gave  the  definition  of  a  true 
Church  from  the  nineteenth  article. 
Portland  stared  at  him.  “lam  glad, 
Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so  good  a  Cliris- 
tian.  I  was  afraid  you  were  an  athe¬ 
ist.”  “  An  atheist !  My  good  Lord,” 
cried  Prior,  ”  what  could  lead  your 
lordship  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion  ?” 
“  Why,”  said  Portland,  “  I  knew  that 
you  were  a  poet,  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  you  did  not  believe  in  God.” 
‘‘  My  lord,”  said  the  wit,  ‘‘you  do  us 
poets  the  greatest  injustice.  Of  all  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism, 
for  the  atheists  do  not  even  worship 
the  true  God  whom  the  rest  of  mankind 
acknowledge,  and  we  are  always  invok¬ 
ing  and  hymning  false  gods  whom 
everybody  else  has  renounced.”  This 
last  was  true  enough.  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Cupid — the  whole  mythologi¬ 
cal  machinery  of  Olympus  is  in  full 
play  in  Prior’s  poetry,  as*  it  is  in  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  that  pseudo-classical  age  ;  but 
with  Prior  the  gods  and  goddesses  are 
brought  on  the  stage  only  by  way  of 
burlesque,  not  of  pretty  pagan  con¬ 
ceits,  as  they  are  bv  the  poetasters  of 
his  time.  One  of  the  most  stinging  of 
his  satires  is  the  simile  in  which  he 
compares  these  same  poetasters  to  a 
squirrel  jumping  in  its  revolving  cage  : 

“  Still  dancing  in  an  airy  round, 

Well  pleased  with  their  own  verse’s  sound." 

Prior  himself  never  soars  to  the  em¬ 
pyrean,  nor  does  he  seek  to.  He  rises 
in  his  ‘‘  Solomon”  to  a  lofty  didactic 
strain,  but  mostly  he  pipes  on  ”  the 


lower  slopes.”  It  is  the  wit  and  the 
savoir  faire  of  the  man  of  the  world 
which  charms  us  in  him,  not  any  poetic 
rhapsodies — a  wit  not  misanthropic, 
like  that  of  Swift,  or  malignant,  like 
that  of  Pope,  but  good-humored,  spark¬ 
ling,  and  always  sane.  He  threw  off 
epigrams,  tales,  songs,  satires,  epitaphs 
and  odes  just  as  the  inspiration  seized 
him  or  the  subject  arose.  Surely  he 
must  have  had  a  prophetic  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  penned  the 
lines  : — 

“  For  yon  may  speak  in  Tally’s  tongue, 

And  all  the  while  be  in  the  wrong  ;’’ 

and  of  the  Board  School  when  he 
wrote  : — 

"  And  if  you  would  improve  your  thought. 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught.” 

Here  is  his  own  epitaph  by  him¬ 
self  : — 

"  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  : 

Gan  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher 

In  his  version  of  the  old  story  of 
Danae,  entitled  ‘‘  The  Padlock,”  we 
have  a  good  instance  of  his  wit  and 
sense 

"  Tell  US,  mistaken  husband,  tell  us 
Why  so  mysterious,  why  so  jealous  ? 

Does  the  restraint,  the  bolt,  the  bar. 

Make  us  less  curious,  her  less  fair  ? 

“  Sir,  will  your  questions  never  end  ? 

1  trust  to  neither  spy  nor  friend. 

In  short,  I  keep  her  from  the  sight 
Of  every  human  face. — She’ll  write. 

From  pen  and  paper  she’s  debarred. 

Has  she  a  bodkin  and  a  card  ? 

She’ll  prick  her  mind — she  will,  you  say. 
But  how  will  she  that  mind  convey  ? 

"  I  keep  her  in  one  room  :  I  lock  it. 

The  key  (look  here)  is  in  this  pocket. 

The  keyhole,  is  that  left  ?  Most  certain, 
She'll  thrust  her  letter  through.  Sir  Martin. 

“  Dear  angry  friend,  what  must  be  done. 

Is  there  no  way  ?  There  is  but  one  : 

Send  her  abroad  and  let  her  see 
That  all  this  mingled  mass  which  she. 
Being  forbidden,  longs  to  know. 

Is  a  dull  farce,  an  empty  show  : 

Powder  and  pocket-glass  and  beau, 

A  staple  of  romance  and  lies. 

False  tears  and  real  perjuries. 

Let  her  behold  the  frantic  scene. 

The  women  wretched,  false  the  men  ; 

And  when,  these  certain  ills  to  shun. 

She  would  to  thy  embraces  run, 
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Receive  her  with  extended  arms, 

Seem  more  delighted  with  her  charms, 

Wait  on  her  to  the  Park  and  play. 

Put  on  good  humor,  make  her  gay  ; 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

'  Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfined. 

And  clap  your  padlock  on — her  mind." 

Instead  of  clapping  the  padlock  on 
her  mind  we  have  taken  it  off — with  a 
vengeance  !  and  we  have  the  “  New 
Woman”  as  our  reward. 

Prior,  as  diplomatist,  had  helped  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  of  course  when  the  Whigs 
came  into  power  his  conduct  was  chal¬ 
lenged  :  he  was  impeached  on  a  charge 
of  holding  clandestine  conferences  with 
the  enemy — as  if,  as  he  remarks,  any 
treaty  was  ever  settled  without  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations— and  formally 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Ho  turned 
his  imprisonment,  however,  to  good  ac¬ 
count,  like  Bunyan  and  Lovelace,  and 
composed  his  ”  Alma” — a  Hudibrastic 
poem  in  three  books  on  ‘‘  The  Progress 
of  Mind.”  Nothing  could  better  illus¬ 
trate  Prior’s  power  of  enlivening  a  doll 
subject  than  this.  It  was  the  only 
poem  the  authorship  of  which  Pope 
coveted.  Here  is  some  of  Prior’s  phi¬ 
losophy  : — 

"  Alma  merely  is  a  scale, 

And  motives  like  the  weights  prevail 
If  neither  side  turn  down  nor  up 
With  loss  or  gain,  with  fear  or  hope. 

The  balance  always  would  hang  even 
Like  Mahomet’s  tomb  ’twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case  : 

Snppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 

Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale  ; 

In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice. 

Which  best  nor  worst  yon  could  not  think. 
And  die  you  must  for  want  of  drink. 

Unless  some  chance  inclines  your  sight. 
Setting  one  pot  in  fairer  light. 

Then  you  prefer  or  A  or  B, 

As  lines  and  angles  best  agree  ; 

Your  sense  resolved  impels  your  will, 

She  guides  your  band — so  drink  your  fill.” 

With  his  fall  Prior  lost  of  course  all 
his  emoluments  ;  but  he  had  still  his 
fellowship — it  would  be  bread  and 
cheese  to  him  when  all  else  failed,  he 
had  said,  when  reproached  with  keep¬ 
ing  it,  and  his  fellowship  and  the  prohts 
of  a  hve  guinea  quarto  edition  of  his 
poems  kept  him  in  affluence  as  a  bach¬ 
elor,  for  Prior  never  married  :  he  is 


constantly  girding  at  marriage.  In  his 
tale  called  “  The  Ladle”  he  tells  how — 

"  The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife. 

To  years  declined  from  prime  of  life. 

Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose 
As  almost  every  couple  does  ; 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  dar¬ 
ling. 

Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling. 

Jointly  submitting  to  endure 
That  evil  which  admits  no  cure." 

Like  Eloise,  Prior  thought  that — 

"  Love,  free  os  air,  at  sight  of ‘human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 
fiies." 

But  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  if  his  love  songs  lack 
depth  and  passion,  no  poet  can  turn  a 
prettier  compliment.  Here  is  one  : — 

"  As  afternoon  one  summer’s  day 
Venus  stood  bathing  in  a  river, 

Cupid  a-shooting  went  that  way. 

New  strung  his  bow,  new  filled  his  quiver. 

“  With  skill  he  chose  his  sharpest  dart. 

With  all  bis  might  his  bow  he  drew, 

Swift  to  his  beauteous  parent’s  heart 
The  too  well-guided  arrow  flew. 

"  I  faint,  I  die  !  the  goddess  cried  ; 

Oh  !  cruel,  couldst  thou  find  no  other 
To  wreak  thy  spleen  on '/  Parricide, 

Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 

"  Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak  ; 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye. 

Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake  ? 

I  took  yon  for  your  likeness,  Chloe." 

Who  was  this  fait  rival  of  Venus, 
Prior’s  Chloe?  Spence  in  his  anec¬ 
dotes  asserts  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  lowest  class.  Others  say  she  was 
ideal.  ‘‘  I  know  the  contrary,”  says 
John  Wesley — an  unexceptionable  wit¬ 
ness.  ”  I  have  heard  my  eldest  broth¬ 
er  say  her  name  was  Miss  Taylor  ;  that 
he  knew  her  well,  and  that  she  once 
came  to  him  in  Dean’s  Yard,  West¬ 
minster,  purposely  to  ask  his  advice. 
She  told  him,  ‘  Sir,  I  know  not  what 
to  do.  Mr.  Prior  makes  large  profes¬ 
sions  of  his  love,  but  he  never  offers  me 
marriage.’  My  brother  advised  her  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point  at  once. 
She  went  directly  to  Mr.  Prior  and 
asked  him  plainly,  ‘  Do  you  intend  to 
marry  me  or  no  ?’  He  said  many  soft 
and  pretty  things,  on  which  she  said, 
‘  Sir,  in  refusing  to  answer  yon  do  an¬ 
swer.  I  will  see  you  no  more.  ’  And 
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she  did  see  him  no  more  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  But  afterward  she  spent 
many  hours  standing  and  weeping  at  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.”  There 
let  her  stand,  ye  inquisitive  critics,  the 
true  Chloe  as  we  would  fain  picture 
her. 

The  poet’s  lines  to  the  historian 
Mezeray  have  a  pathetic  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  them.  There  are  several  stanzas, 
but  one  only  need  be  quoted  : — 

**  All  covet  life,  yet  call  it  pain  ; 

All  feel  the  ill,  bnt  shun  the  cure  ; 

Can  sense  this  paiadox  endure  ? — 
Besolve  me,  Gambray  or  Fontaine.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  about  a  year  before 
his  death,  on  a  border  tour  with  Lock¬ 
hart,  met  two  beggars— old  soldiers — 
one  of  whom  recognized  the  Baronet 
and  bade  God  bless  him.  The  mendi¬ 
cants  went  on  their  way  and  ”  we” — it 
is  Lockhart  who  is  describing  the  scene 
— ”  stood  breathing  on  the  knoll.  Sir 
Walter  followed  them  with  his  eye,  and 
planting  his  stick  firmly  on  the  sod  re¬ 
lated  without  break  or  hesitation 
Prior’s  verses  to  the  historian  Mezeray. 
That  he  applied  them  to  himself  was 
touchingly  obvious. 

All  that  Prior  wrote  is  witty  and 
graceful,  but  it  is  in  his  tales  that  the 

oet  is  undoubtedly  at  his  best,  that 

e  discovers  what  Cowper  calls  his 
“  charming  ease.”  Take  Hans  Carvel, 
the  jealous  husband,  married  to  a  frisky 
wife,  the  old  story  of  January  and 
May  : — 

“  He  thought  of  what  he  did  not  name. 

And  wo^d  reform  bnt  durst  not  blame. 


At  first  he  therefore  preached  his  wife 
The  comforts  of  a  pious  life  ; 

Told  her  how  transient  beauty  was, 

That  all  must  die,  and  fiesh  was  grass. 

He  brought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces. 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places.” 

To  little  purpose,  as  usually  happens  : — 

“  In  short,  the  trade  was  still  the  same  : 

The  dame  went  out,  the  colonel  came.’  * 

But  fragmentary  quotation  is  unfair 
—  most  of  all  of  tales. 

It  is  highly  diverting  to  find  in  Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson  the  usually  lax  Boswell 
shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  Prior’s 
Tales,  and  the  stern  moralist  pooh- 
poohing  his  sqneamishness.  “  No,  sir, 
there  is  nothing  in  Prior’s  Tales.  Prior 
is  a  ladies’  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  library. 
Your  Lord  Hailes”  (whom  Boswell  had 
called  in  aid)  ‘‘  must  be  more  combusti¬ 
ble  than  most  persons.”  Charles  Lamb 
tells  us  how  he  was  once  detected  by  a 
familiar  damsel  reclined  at  ease  upon 
the  grass  on  Primrose  Hill  reading 
“  Pamela,”  and  how  the  damsel  seated 
herself  down  by  him  and  read  in  com¬ 
pany  till  she  rose,  leaving  the  blush 
with  him.  ”  There  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,”  he  says,  “  but  I  could 
have  wished  it  had  been — any  other 
book.”  Neither  is  Prior  the  book  one 
would  choose  to  read  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  after  all  Prior’s  one 
unpardonable  ofTence  is  having  para- 

Shrascd  the  exquisite  old  ballad  ”  The 
[ut  Brown  Maid”  into  the  pretentious 
stanzas  of  “  Henry  and  Emma,”  with 
their  rhetorical  pomp  and  stucco  senti¬ 
ment.— Bar. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


It  is  rumored  tbat  tbe  biography  of  Lord 
Tennyson  is  nearly  completed,  but  that  it  will 
not  be  published  yet  awhile. 

The  congress  of  the  International  Literary 
Association  at  Berne  has  adopted  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  granting  to  newspaper  articles  the 
same  protection  in  respect  of  copyright  as  to 
any  other  literary  work.  The  question  of 
copyright  in  political  articles  and  in  news¬ 
paper  intelligence  is  reserved  for  next  year’s 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Monaco. 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Go.  have  in  the  press 


a  Life  of  Fridtjof  Nansen,  written  by  two  of 
his  countrymen,  Professor  W.  G.  Brogger  and 
Nordahl  Bolfsen,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Archer.  Ghapters  are  contributed  by 
specialists,  on  his  work  as  a  biologist,  on  the 
scientific  importance  of  his  crossing  of  Green¬ 
land,  and  on  the  history  and  conditions  of 
Arctic  exploration.  The  volume  will  also  con¬ 
tain  a  poem  by  Bjdmstjem  Bjomson,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and  orig¬ 
inal  drawings,  and  three  colored  maps. 

The  Graduate  Glub  of  Bryn  Mawr  Gollege, 
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Pennsylvania,  have  compiled  a  ‘  ‘  Handbook 
of  Courses  open  to  Women  in  English,  Euro* 
pean,  and  Canadian  Universities,"  ivbiob  it  is 
intended  to  issue  yearly.  The  publishers  are 
the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York. 

The  Wagner  Museum  at  Eisenach  is  now 
virtually  established,  and  contains  a  mass  of 
Wagneriana  in  the'  form  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  various  manuscripts  of  scores  and  lit¬ 
erary  remains,  portraits  of  the  poet  composer 
and  the  leading  artists  who  have  appeared  in 
bis  works,  and  miscellaneous  objects  directly 
or  indirectly  associated  with  the  master. 

Gaston  Fabis,  the  distinguished  French 
philologist,  was  elected  to  the  chair  in  the 
French  Academy  left  vacant  by  Alexander 
Dumas.  Emile  Zola  was  again  one  of  the 
disappointed  competitors. 

•  Of  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  William  Wal¬ 
lace’s  new  edition  of  Chambers’s  "  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Burns,’’  the  third  will  appear 
immediately.  It  contains  nearly  thirty  let¬ 
ters,  which  appear  now  for  the  first  time  in 
any  life  of  the  poet,  some  of  them  throwing 
light  on  a  controversy  Burns  bud  during  the 
Ellisland  period  with  the  London  Newsman, 
Fresh  information  is  also  given  as  to  many  of 
the  personages  mentioned  in  the  poems  and 
letters. 

The  late  Arsine  Houssaye,  the  French  critic, 
had  this  quotation  from  Pythagoras,  "  Hold 
thy  peace,  or  say  something  which  is  better 
than  silence,"  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his 
house.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that 
Houssaye  wrote  more  than  eighty  volumes  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Harold  Frederic’s  vogue 
in  England  has  been  strengthened  by  his  lat¬ 
est  novel,  called  "  Illumination"  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  edition,  and  published  here  as  "  The 
Damnation  of  Tberon  Ware.  ’’  This  novelist’s 
fortunes  have  been  curious  in  their  way.  His 
tales  have  dealt  uniformly  with  American  life, 
yet  they  have  not  made  their  way  with  Ameri¬ 
can  readers. 

Edinbuboh,  once  famous  for  its  authors,  is 
now  doing  the  best  printing  in  England,  or  at 
least  showing  such  superior  work  that  nearly 
all  the  best  printed  books  are  done  there. 
Even  in  Aberdeen,  five  hundred  miles  from 
London,  London  books  are  being  printed. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  libra- 
tianships  has  made  a  poor  beginning  at  the 


University  of  Gdttingen,  where  it  was  recently 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  Two  candidates 
only  bad  presented  themselves. 

The  young  poets  of  Paris  have  elected  as 
successor  to  Paul  Verlaine  in  poetical  sover¬ 
eignty  Stephane  Mallarme,  translator  of  poems 
of  Poe  and  author  of  "  L’Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune,"  whose  portrait  by  Whistler  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece. 

Hebe  are  the  ages  of  some  of  the  older 
famous  English  writers  :  Mr.  Blackmore  has 
just  celebrated  his  seventy- first  birthday  ; 
George  Macdonald  is  his  senior  by  one  year  ; 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  are  each 
sixty-eight ;  Miss  Braddon  is  fifty-nine  ;  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  fifty-eight ;  Ouida,  fifty  six  ; 
and  Mr.  William  Black,  fifty-five. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  on  France 
upon  which  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  Bodley  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  for  the  last  six  years  is  to  appear  short¬ 
ly.  It  was  originally  undertaken,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  with  the  intention 
of  doing  for  France  what  Mr.  Bryce  has  done 
for  the  United  States  in  his  "  American  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;’’  but  the  task  has  been  found 
much  more  considerable  than  was  anticipat¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Bodley’s  first  volume  will  deal  with 
the  Revolution  and  modern  France,  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  legislature,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  judicial  systems.  The  second  and 
third  parts,  to  appear  in  rapid  succession, 
will  treat  of  the  Church,  education,  social  and 
labor  questions,  external  relations,  and  the 
provinces. 

Pbofessob  Ebnst  Cubtios.— Germany  has 
lost  the  doyen  of  her  historians  of  antiquity, 
and  the  only  man  who  could  be  compared 
with  Theodor  Mommsen  for  the  dignity  and 
long  usefulness  of  his  life.  His  talents  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  bis  great  col¬ 
league  in  ancient  history.  While  Mommsen 
devoted  himself  to  Rome,  and  more  especially 
to  the  political  and  juridical  problems  in  her 
history,  Ernst  Curtins  turned  to  Greece,  and 
there  rather  to  the  artistic  and  social  side  of 
Greek  life.  He  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Greece  early  in  life,  and  in  such  august  com¬ 
pany  that  he  was  able  to  command  more  time 
and  money  for  his  travels  than  are  vouchsafed 
to  most  professors.  But  he  made  a  noble  use 
of  his  opportunities.  In  the  first  place,  he 
produced  a  complete  and  exhaustive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  work  still  and  al¬ 
ways  of  value  for  its  research  and  for  its  ap- 
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preciation  of  topographical  problems.  Then 
he  so  stimnlated  the  interest  in  Greece  at  the 
German  Court,  where  he  was  always  a  persona 
grata,  that  we  may  regard  him  as  the  main  au¬ 
thor  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  which  dis¬ 
covered  the  treasures  of  Olympia.  Lastly, 
he  produced  not  only  a  remarkable  “  History 
of  Greece,"  but  many  essays  on  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  Attica  which  will  keep  his  name  alive 
for  many  generations.  It  is  through  his  his¬ 
tory  that  he  is  known  to  the  English  speaking 
world  of  scholars.  This  book  supplied,  with 
curious  felicity,  the  very  points  in  which 
Grote’s  monumental  work  was  deficient  Cur¬ 
tins  was  a  mere  child  in  his  knowledge  of 
politics  when  compared  with  Grote.  But  in 
his  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  the  old 
legends,  in  his  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  Greeks,  above  all  in  his 
living  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  far  sur¬ 
passed  his  great  English  predecessor.  While 
giving  his  work  this  full  acknowledgment,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  the  student  of  Hellenic 
politics  must  still  turn  to  Grote  ;  the  inability 
of  Curtins  to  grasp  this  side  of  history  was 
shown  clearly  enough  when  he  attempted  to 
write  leading  articles  for  a  well-known  Ger¬ 
man  paper.  But  in  all  other  respects  his  his¬ 
tory  was  a  real  advance  upon  older  works,  and 
male  him  a  great  reputation.  The  English 
version  was,  unfortunately,  twice  as  costly  as 
the  original,  and  wants  all  his  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations,  so  that  the  student  must  be  cautioned 
to  judge  the  work  by  the  original  only.  It 
was,  moreover,  the  model  followed  by  later 
writers  on  Greece,  though  few  could  attain  the 
grace  and  picturesqneness  with  which  Curlius 
portrayed  the  country  and  its  people.  In 
private  life  he  was  a  genial  and  kindly  man, 
always  ready  to  encourage  his  juniors,  and 
quite  free  from  the  jealousy  that  often  infects 
men  of  learning.  His  death  has  deprived  the 
world  of  a  figurehead  in  one  great  department 
of  ancient  lore,  but  he  was  far  more  than  a 
figurehead  ;  he  was  a  living  and  working  man 
in  a  society  of  able  and  conscientious  col¬ 
leagues. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Mystebt  of  the  Basques. — A  modern 
French  writer  speaks  of  the  Basque  people  as 
“cette  vaillante  race  dont  I’oiigine  se  perd 
dans  la  nuit  des  temps.”  Yet  no  one  has 
been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  them  in  litera¬ 
ture  further  back  than  the  period  of  the  Mid¬ 


dle  Ages  ;  and  the  examination  of  the  skulls 
taken  from  old  tombs  in  Guipuzcoa,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  present  representatives  of  the 
race,  shows  no  uniformity,  no  characteristic 
feature,  nothing  that  would  distinguish  them 
from  the  skulls  of  a  modern  Spaniard  or  of  a 
Frenchman.  With  regard  to  the  Basques 
being  ”  a  valiant  race,"  their  earlier  history 
points  to  their  being  little  better  than  out¬ 
laws,  bandits,  and  vagabonds  of  the  lowest 
type,  whatever  they  may  be  at  present.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  Basque 
peasants  of  the  present  day  ;  they  are  univer¬ 
sally  praised  for  their  honesty,  frugality,  and 
industry.  What  is  most  surprising  to  a  Span¬ 
iard  or  a  Frenchman  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  enters  the  beautiful  Basque  Provinces,  is 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people.  I  have  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  "  beautiful  Basque  Provinces,”  as  others 
have  done  before  ;  let  me  endeavor  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  them  and  their  peasant  in¬ 
habitants  as  we  find  them  at  the  present 
time.  Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  made  a  run  by  railway  through  Bay¬ 
onne  to  Biarritz  and  on  to  San  Sebastian  and 
the  villages  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  who  may  have 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  visit  the  iron¬ 
stone  mines  of  Bilbao,  and  thus  penetrated, 
easily  and  luxuriously,  a  little  way  into  the 
Basque  country,  may  pity  a  poor  pedestrian 
student  tramping  from  one  roadside  inn  to 
another,  and  taking  months  to  cover  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  the  train  performs  in  days  ;  but 
they  will  not  have  seen  so  much  of  the  people 
and  the  country,  nor  have  experienced  the 
same  enjoyment. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  is 
delightful  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the 
year,  but  that  portion  which  is  comprised  in 
the  Basque  Provinces  is  peculiarly  beautiful 
and  interesting.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  Basques  are  one 
and  the  same  people,  having  the  same  habits 
and  speaking  the  same  language.  In  the 
French  province  this  language  is  spoken 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  almost 
as  far  as  Oleron  to  the  east.  In  the  Spanish 
Basque  Provinces  the  same  peculiar  dialect 
is  heard  as  soon  as  we  leave  Biarritz,  and 
when  we  have  passed  the  Custom  House  at 
Iran  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Basque  dis¬ 
trict.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque  locali¬ 
ties  are  Hendaye,  Fontarabia,  San  Sebastian, 
and  Hernani,  which  axe  all  in  Guipuzcoa,  the 
purest  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  At  Pam- 
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peluDa  and  at  Vittoria,  as  well  as  at  Bilbao, 
the  language  is  constantly  heard  also,  though 
at  the  latter  place  it  is  not  now  so  frequently 
used,  as  large  numbers  of  foreign  workmen 
have  been  imported  there  of  late  years.  The 
whole  of  this  lovely  and  varied  landscape, 
wild  though  cultivated,  gay  and  very  sunny, 
yet  temperate  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Spain,  has  been  governed,  since  1876,  like 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  though  it  had 
previously  a  special  political  regimen  ;  and  it 
has  long  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Carlists. 

A  great  portion  is  now  traversed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  and  by  the  lines 
which  run  from  Madrid  to  Hendaye,  and  from* 
Bordeaux  to  Irun.  Other  branch  lines  extend 
from  Bayonne  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and 
from  Pugro  to  Saint  Palais.  The  western  re¬ 
gion  o(  the  Pyrenees  in  very*  remote  times 
supplied  the  passage  through  which  travellers 
from  Spain  penetrated  into  France.  The 
Moors  took  the  route  ;  it  was  also  through 
this  district  that  the  pilgrims  of  the  twelfth 
century  passed. 

As  the  Basques  have  no  literature  to  speak 
of,  nor  traditions  which  might  point  to  their 
origin,  any  more  than  the  gypsies  have,  and 
as  we  meet  occasionally  with  groups  of  people 
speaking  the  same  curious  dialect  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Genoa,  at  Pegli,  at  Taranto, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
some  authors  have  looked  upon  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain  and. 
France  as  the  relics  of  a  very  extensive  race 
of  men  which  formerly  occupied  a  large  area 
of  Europe.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
this.  In  seeking  to  unfathom  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  the  Basque  people  we  have  little 
more  than  their  peculiar  language  to  guide  us 
in  our  inquiries.  The  dialect  of  the  Spanish 
Basque  Provinces,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the 
songs  and  proverbs  which  have  acquired  for 
this  people  quite  a  European  reputation,  is 
really  a  hideous  mixture  of  Spanish  patois 
(Spanish  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
French),  and  Moorish,  or  Arabic.  Many  of 
their  words  have  a  curious  resemblance  to 
corresponding  English  words  (just  as  we  find 
in  our  English  slang  a  good  many  gypsy 
words)  For  instance,  the  Basque  word  gorry 
(which  signifies  red,  rusty,  bloody,  gory),  the 
word  gona  (gown),  escxmra  (school),  irina 
(farina,  fiour),  curritzen  (course,  courrier),  du 
(does,  from  the  verb,  to  do),  teira  (letter),  teila- 
iura  (roof  tile),  canlua  (song,  canticle),  boina 
(bonnet),  etc.  The  music  of  the  popular 


Basque  songs  is  in  general  plaintive,  and 
couched  in  the  minor  keys.  The  melodies, 
like  the  language,  are  a  tradition— &s  no  com¬ 
posers’  names  have  come  down  to  us — and 
this,  again,  is  a  singular  compound  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Oriental  melody.  It  also  affirms  my 
view  of  the  origin  of  this  interesting  people  ; 
so  that  I  have  the  language  and  the  music 
both  fighting  to  uphold  my  theory.  But 
there  is  still  more  to  be  said  in  proof  of  its 
truth.  Under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
Basques  were  a  distinct  and  very  ancient  race, 
scientific  anthropologists  have  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  them  ;  but  their  researches 
have  resulted  in  complete  failure. — Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 

On  thk  Sandt  Plains  of  Queensland. — In 
the  innumerable  footprints  of  kangaroo  and 
wallaby  scuttled  myriads  of  tiny  red  land- 
crabs,  loathsome  little  carrion  feeders  with 
one  large  claw  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
size.  Animal  life  wakes  of  a  sudden  in  those 
latitudes.  The  mopoke’s  last  hoot,  ere  it 
turned  in  for  its  well  earned  day’s  rest,  was 
answered  by  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  curlew 
and  the  shriller  shriek  of  the  hungry  ibis  as 
they  flew  across  the  dull  sky  down  to  the 
muddy  banks,  from  which  their  curved  bills 
would  soon  dig  a  substantial  breakfast.  And 
as  the  light  rapidly  increased  we  beheld  some¬ 
thing  that  made  our  hearts  beat  almost  audi¬ 
bly  ;  a  herd  of  perhaps  fifty  kangaroos  and 
wallaby  browsing  unconcernedly  in  the  long 
grass  nearly  a  mile  away.  Reconnoitring 
with  our  glasses,  we  saw  that  we  were  in  for 
a  pretty  long  stalk,  most  of  it,  worse  luck, 
with  our  faces  to  the  rising  sun,  which,  gain¬ 
ing  every  moment  in  intensity,  bade  fair  to 
dazzle  our  eyes  and  spoil  them  utterly  for 
such  fine  game  as  long-distance  kangaroo. 
On  we  plodded  over  the  heavy  sand,  hugging 
the  scrub  that  fringed  the  plain,  and  content 
to  see  our  friends  still  with  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  yet,  troubled  evidently  by  those 
vague  and  inexplicable  forebodings  of  in¬ 
stinct,  standing  erect  every  now  and  then  and 
scanning  the  horizon  with  their  great  eyes, 
that,  for  all  their  melting  softness,  are  won¬ 
drous  far-seeing  ;  or  pricking  their  sensitive, 
hairy  ears  that  gather  the  sound-waves  from 
afar,  and  warn  their  timid  owners,  when  at 
length  a  moment’s  delay  would  but  prelude 
the  rifle’s  deadly  ring,  to  leap  before  they 
look. 

We  were  still  fully  five  hundred  yards  from 
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the  herd,  when  oar  path  was  suddenly  inter¬ 
cepted  by  an  unexpected  ditch  of  great 
breadth,  an  obstacle  that  elicited  a  remark 
appropriate  to  the  occasion— langui^e  flows 
more  freely  beneath  the  Southern  Gross — and 
in  the  momentary  confusion  we  tramped  on 
some  crackling  underwood.  In  a  moment 
half  a  dozen  of  the  reterans  were  looking  in 
our  direction,  and  we  threw  ourselves  on  the 
ground,  mindless  of  mud,  nettles,  or  bull  dog 
ants.  But  one  glimpse  sufiioed,  and,  tapping 
on  the  ground,  as  we  plainly  heard,  to  warn 
the  does  and  their  joeys,  the  old  men  made 
off,  followed,  as  the  measured  beat  of  their 
stately  leap  advised  us,  by  the  entire  herd. 
Fortunately  their  coarse  took  them,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  right  past  our  hiding  place, 
and  a  couple  of  flying  shots  brought  down  a 
buck  wallaby  and  stopped  a  doe,  which  we 
presently  put  out  of  pain.  Until  near  midday 
we  tramped  over  the  island,  sighting  many  a 
small  herd,  but  getting  never  another  fair 
shot,  except  at  a  large  duck,  through  which 
I  put  a  ball  on  our  way  down  to  the  boat. 
As  our  companions  were  not  at  the  trysting- 
place,  we  flred  a  couple  of  blank  cartridges  as 
a  signal  to  those  on  board,  and  a  bout  was, 
after  some  little  delay,  lowered  for  us.  After 
we  had  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  bath  and 
some  luncheon,  rods  were  put  in  the  gig,  and 
we  dropped  down  to  the  wharf  for  a  spell 
after  the  barramundi,  a  huge  Queensland 
perch  that  comes  to  the  surface  to  feed  at 
sundown.  Soon  a  fish  is  hooked,  and  the 
stout  rod  bends  as  if  it  would  break  as  the 
captive  is  coaxed  round  to  the  steps.  Not  a 
very  large  fish  either,  but,  at  any  rate,  eight 
or  nine  pounds  of  the  gamest  fighting  and 
sweetest  eating  denizen  of  Australian  waters. 
To  the  lighthouse  keeper  fell  the  fish  of  the 
evening,  a  magnificent  barramundi  that  turned 
the  scale,  several  hours  after  its  capture,  at 
thirty  pounds.  This  sport,  which  is  usually 
continued  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  would 
be  more  attractive  but  for  the  hordes  of  sand¬ 
flies  and  mosquitoes  that  brood  over  the  river 
at  sunset,  and  regard  the  angler  (who  sighs 
for  his  coolie  with  the  fly-scourging  cbowry) 
as  a  dish  sent  by  Providence  for  their  special 
benefit. — Badminton  Magazine. 

HnifOB  nr  Modxbn  Fiction. — In  Locker- 
Lampson’s  very  entertaining  “  Confidences” 
I  find  that  he  claims  for  Dickens’s  humor  the 
quality  of  being  Shakespearian.  This  is  just 
what  I  think  it  is  not.  It  is  as  a  humorist,  of 


course,  that  Dickens  will  stand  or  fall.  Even 
his  warmest  admirers  now  recognize  the  hol¬ 
low  ring  of  his  pathos.  But  is  his  humor  of 
the  stuff  that  will  last  ?  This  question  may 
now  be  put  when  the  laughter  which  rightly 
greeted  his  early  buoyancy  has  subsided  ; 
and  we  may  now  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
will  be  inextinguishable,  like  the  laughter  of 
the  Homeric  gods,  for  our  successors  and  re¬ 
mote  descendants.  The  elastic  spirits  and 
vitality  of  the  man  have  made  his  earlier 
works  something  unique  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  these  qualities  were  almost  ex. 
hausted  even  before  his  early  death.  ‘  ‘  The 
Analytical  Chemist”  in  “  Cur  Mutual  Friend,” 
and  the  ”  Totherest  Governor”  of  the  same 
tale  will  illustrate  this  rather  pathetic  fact. 
It  is  just  endurable  that  for  once  a  butler 
supplying  wine  to  the  guests  at  a  parvenu’s 
table  should  be  likened  for  the  gravity  of  his 
demeanor  to  an  analytical  chemist ;  but  that 
he  should  be  so  styled  again  and  again  when- 
ever  he  is  introduced  is  merely  a  proof  that 
Diekens  thought  be  had  his  public  so  well  in 
hand  that  he  could  foist  on  them  a  very  poor 
conceit  as  living  humor  and  force  them  to 
laugh  even  molts  cdienia.  That  the  creator  of 
Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Dick  Swiveller, 
Captain  Cattle,  Micawber,  should  think  it 
funny  to  make  Bogue  Biderbood  describe  two 
persons  as  ”  The  Governor”  and  “  I’other 
Governor,”  and  then  a  third  as  “Totherest 
Governor,”  is  a  thing  to  lead  one  into  a  train 
of  sad  thought  about  human  intelligence  and 
its  limitations. 

But  let  me  take  Dickens  at  his  best.  Let 
me  put  forward  a  few  (necessarily  a  very  few) 
passages  which  to  me  seem  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  Dickens.  Others  will  have  their  own 
favorite  bits,  and  will,  perhaps,  have  good 
reason  to  think  them  more  really  charaoteiis- 
tio.  The  extracts  which  I  have  made  are  not 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  out  any 
theory,  but  because  they  are  from  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  made  me  laugh  most  hugely 
and  most  unfailingly.  There  are  at  the  very 
least  a  score  of  passages,  perhaps,  equally 
buoyant  (even  in  “  Our  Mutual  Friend”  we 
have  Silas  Wegg) ;  but  there  is  space  for  only 
two  or  three,  and  it  will  I  think  be  admitted 
that  those  which  I  have  selected  are  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic. 

First  comes,  naturally,  a  quotation  from 
the  Trial  scene  in  “  Pickwick,”  in  which  Sam 
Weller  displays  his  readiness  of  repartee  : 

“  ‘  Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr,  Weller?  ’ 
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“  ‘  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes/  replied 
Sam  ;  ‘  and  that’s  just  it.  If  they  wos  a  pair 
o’  patent  doable  million  magnifyin’  gas  micro¬ 
scopes  of  hextra  power,  I  might  be  able  to  see 
through  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  deal  door  ; 
but  bein’  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision’s  lim¬ 
ited.’  ” 

I  have  always  thought  the  low  cunning  of 
Codlin  intensely  amusing,  and  the  more  for  a 
cleverness  which  he  certainly  has,  but  which 
utterly  fails  him  when  he  tries  to  put  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Little  Nell  when  inquired 
after  by  the  wealthy-looking  single  gentle¬ 
man  : 

“  ‘You  said.  Short,’  returned  Mr.  Codlin  ; 

'  didn 't  I  allays  say  I  loved  her  and  doted  on 
her  ?  Pretty  creetnr,  I  think  I  hear  her  now. 
“Codlin’s  my  friend,”  says  she,  with  a  tear 
of  gratitud’  a  trickling  down  her  little  eye— 

“  Codlin’s  my  friend,”  she  says,  ”  not  Short. 
Short’s  very  well,”  she  says  ;  ”  I’ve  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  Short ;  he  means  kind,  I  dare  say. 
But  Codlin,”  she  says,  “  has  the  feelings  for 
my  money.”  ’  ” 

I  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and 
the  space  is  claimed  by  the  immortal  Gamp  : 

”  ‘  I  knows  a  lady,  which  her  name.  I’ll  not 
deceive  you,  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  is  Harris,  her 
husband’s  brother  bein’  six  foot  three,  and 
marked  with  a  mad  bull  in  Wellington  boots 
upon  his  left  arm,  on  account  of  his  precious 
mother  having  been  worrited  by  one  into  a 
shoemaker’s  shop  when  in  a  sitiwation  which, 
blessed  is  the  man  as  has  his  quiver  full  of 
sech,  as  many  times  I’ve  said  to  Gamp  when 
words  has  roge  betwixt  us  on  account  of  the 
expense— and  often  have  I  said  to  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris,  Oh  !  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,  your  coun¬ 
tenance  is  a  angel’s.”  Which  but  fur  pim¬ 
ples  it  would  be.’  ” 

In  these  and  many  like  them  there  is  ex¬ 
uberant  fun  but  no  wisdom,  no  insight  into 
human  nature  as  such — only  farcical  oddity 
and  cockney  burlesque,  class  characteristics 
of  the  novelist’s  age  and  local  peculiarities. 
This  kind  of  humor  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
time,  and  mainly  because  it  is  not  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  type.  The  Dogberry  scenes  and  that 
in  which  Falstaff  and  the  Prince  alternately 
enact  the  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  are  surely 
as  irresistible  now  as  when  they  were  writ-  ' 
ten  ;  and  so  is  the  Gravedigger’s  rhetoric  : 

“  An  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is  to  act,  to 
do,  and  to  perform.”  But  every  year  is  drain¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  laughter  in  Dickens,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  soon  have  to  ask  with  Hamlet, 


“  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  Your  flashes  of 
merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on 
a  roar  ?’  ’ 

The  true  heir  of  Shnkspeare’s  humor  is  to 
be  found,  I  am  persuaded,  in  George  Eliot. 
Her  humor,  like  his,  depends  on  that  which 
is  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  human 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
time  will  ever  come  in  which  the  uneducated 
mind  will  not  struggle  in  vain  to  realize  the 
distinction  between  statements  of  fact  and 
flgures  of  speech  (which  latter  the  vulgar  em¬ 
ploy  more  copiously  than  those  who  under¬ 
stand  them),  and  in  its  struggles  impound 
itself  deeper  in  the  morass  of  confusion. 
Here  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  truth  from  ”  The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  : 

?'  “  ‘  That’s  the  fault  I  have  to  find  wi’  you, 
Bessy  ;  if  you  see  a  stick  in  the  road  you’re 
allays  thinkin’  you  can’t  step  over  it.  You’d 
want  me  not  to  hire  a  good  wagoner,  ’cause 
he’d  got  a  mole  on  his  face.’ 

”  ‘  Dear  heart  I  ’  said  Mrs.  Tolliver,  in  mild 
surprise  ;  '  when  did  I  ever  make  objections 
to  a  man  because  he’d  got  a  mole  on  his 
face  ?  I’m  sure  I’m  rather  fond  o’  the  moles  ; 
for  my  brother  as  is  dead  and  gone  had  a 
mole  on  his  brow.  But  I  can’t  remember 
you  iver  offering  to  hire  a  wagoner  with  a 
mole,  Mr.  Tolliver.  There  was  John  Gibbs 
hadn't  a  mole  on  his  face  no  more  nor  you 
have,  an’  I  was  all  for  having  you  hire  him; 
an’  so  you  did  hire  him,  and  if  he  hadn’t 
died  o’  the  inflammation,  as  we  paid  Dr. 
Turnbull  for  attending  him,  he’d  very  like 
ha’  been  driving  the  wagon  now.  He  might 
ha’  had  a  mole  somewheies  out  o’  sight,  o’ 
course.  But  how  was  I  to  know  that,  Mr. 
Tulliver  ?  ’ 

”  ‘  No,  no,  Bessy  ;  I  didn’t  mean  justly  the 
mole  ;  I  meant  it  to  stand  for  summat  else  ; 
but  niver  mind— it’s  puzzling  work,  talking 
is.’  ” 

Again,  it  will  forever  be  true  that  one  thing 
must  be  either  equal  to  another,  or  greater 
than  it,  or  less  than  it.  But  Mr.  Bambridge, 
the  horse-dealer,  in  “  Middlemarch,  ”  appar¬ 
ently  thought,  or  at  least  said,  that  it  could 
be  all  three  : 

**  'You  made  a  bad  hand  at  swapping,’ 
said  Mr.  Bambridge,  ‘  when  you  went  to  any¬ 
body  but  mo,  Vinoy,  Why,  you  never  threw 
your  leg  across  a  finer  horse  than  that  chest¬ 
nut,  and  you  gave  him  for  the  brute  you’re 
on  now.  If  yon  set  him  cantering  he  goes 
like  twenty  sawyeis.  I  never  heard  but  one 
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worse  roarer  in  my  life,  and  that  was  a  roan  : 
it  belonged  to  Pegwell,  the  com  factor  ;  he 
nsed  to  drive  him  in  his  gig  seven  years  ago, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  take  him,  bat  I  said, 
“  Thank  yon.  Peg,  I  don’t  deal  in  wind  in- 
straments.  ”  That  was  what  I  said.  It  went 
the  round  of  the  country,  that  joke  did.  But 
what  the  hell  1  the  horse  was  a  penny-trampet 
to  that  roarer  of  yours.  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  you  said  just  now  that  his  was 
worse  than  mine,’  said  Fred,  more  itritable 
than  usual. 

“  ‘  I  said  a  lie,  then,’  said  Mr.  Bambridge, 
emphatically.  *  There  wasn’t  a  penny  piece 
to  choose  between  them.’  ” 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  man  than  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
conditions  of  evidence.  A  very  ordinary  per¬ 
son  who  has  spent  some  years  in  India  is 
often  prone  to  resent  the  discussion  of  East¬ 
ern  affairs,  even  by  the  deepest  thinker  or  the 
profoundest  historian  who  has  not  sweated 
out  his  brains  on  the  burning  plains.  Such 
was  the  view  entertained  about  historical 
authority  by  the  village  schoolmaster  who, 
being  an  old  Peninsular  soldier,  was  employed 
to  drill  Tom  Tulliver. 

On  less  personal  matters  connected  with 
the  important  warfare  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  Mr.  Poulter  was  more  reticent,  only 
taking  care  not  to  give  the  weight  of  his  au¬ 
thority  to  any  loose  notions  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  history.  Any  one  who  pretended  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  siege 
of  Badajos  was  especially  an  object  of  silent 
pity  to  Mr.  Poulter  ;  he  wished  that  prating 
person  had  been  run  down,  and  had  the 
breath  trampled  out  of  him  at  the  first  go  off, 
as  he  himself  had — he  might  talk  about  the 
siege  of  Badajos  then  1 

These  extracts  go  far  to  illustrate  what  I 
think  is  meant  by  saying  that  humor  is  Shak- 
spearian.  And  these  are  the  very  qualities 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  humor  of  Dickens 
lacks.  It  depends  on  peculiarities  character¬ 
istic  of  persons,  places,  and  periods,  or  else 
extravagant  eccentricity  characteristic  of  no 
time,  locality,  or  individuality,  but  not  on 
the  general  condition  of  human  nature. 
George  Eliot  has  remarked  that  there  is  no 
such  solvent  of  sympathy,  and  even  friend¬ 
ship,  as  different  views  about  the  nature  of  a 
joke.  The  late  Cardinal  McCabe,  we  are  told 
in  a  recent  biography,  would  shake  with 
laughter  at  a  man  pursuing  his  hat  blown  off 
in  a  high  wind,  but  would  yawn  over  the 


trial  scene  in  “Pickwick”  or  the  duel  in 
“  The  Bivals.”  Some  of  my  readers  will 
have  already  pronounced  me  destitute  of  the 
most  rudimentary  conception  of  a  joke.  I 
can  only  remind  them  that  I  have  been  in¬ 
quiring,  not  what  humor  now  stirs  the  readi 
est  laughter,  but  what  has  in  it  elements 
which  may  seem  to  promise  that  it  will  en¬ 
dure. — Saturday  Beview. 

Thb  Pianofobte  and  its  Enemus. — The 
number  of  expert  performers  on  the  piano¬ 
forte  is  probably  even  greater  than  that  of 
minor  poets  or  lady  novelists.  Add  to  this 
category  all  those  individuals  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  oblige  at  an  evening  party,  and 
the  aggregate  will  run  into  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Furthermore,  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  pianistic  activities  of  the  board 
schools,  the  unthinking  observer  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  anticipating  the  speedy  advent  of 
a  musical  millennium — at  least,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned.  But  in  music,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  great  law  of  compensa¬ 
tion  holds  good.  And  just  as  wars  and  pes¬ 
tilences  act  as  a  check  on  population,  so  ten¬ 
dencies  are  already  observable  which  bid  fair 
to  counteract  the  unbridled  tyranny  of  the 
domestic  virtuoso.  We  have  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  pianoforte  in  its  proper  place 
and  at  the  proper  time.  When  played  by  a 
musician  it  is  a  most  delightful  instrument. 
Unfortunately  the  pianoforte  exerts  a  fatal 
fascination  upon  those  who  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  that  title,  and  so  it  has 
come  about  that  many  of  the  greatest  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  century  have  come  to  hold  it  in 
something  like  abhorrence.  Wagner,  it  is 
true,  was  a  mere  bungler  at  the  keyboard, 
and  Berlioz,  who  despised  it,  was  even  less 
expert ;  but  his  successor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Debats,  the  distinguished  critic  and  composer, 
M.  Beyer,  is  noted  for  the  vehement  ani¬ 
mosity  he  has  always  displayed  against  the 
instrument.  Instances  might  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
hostility  to  the  pianoforte  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  an  unmusical  temperament,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  Against  public  performers  it  is 
easy  to  protect  yourself— so  long  as  you  are 
not  a  musical  critic— by  the  simple  process 
of  abstention.  The  pianoforte  on  the  hearth 
— so  to  speak — is  a  more  serious  matter, 
though  here  it  can  be  dodged,  repressed,  or 
even  suppressed.  But  the  pianoforte  next 
door  is  the  real  grievance.  A  Scottish  an- 
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thority  has  recently  informed  the  Gaelic  So¬ 
ciety  that  the  bagpipes  can  be  heard  for  eight 
miles.  Many  of  ns  would  be  content  to  hear 
the  pianoforte  at  a  distance  of  even  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  But  that  is  impossible,  nor  does 
it  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  pianophobe  to 
learn  that  New  York  is  even  worse  off  than 
London  in  this  respect.  Here  we  may  ap¬ 
propriately  transcribe  the  experiences  of  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Critic  which,  mutatia 
mutandis,  may  be  paralleled  by  many  of  the 
dwellers  in  flat-land  over  here  : 

“  Some  one  asked  me  the  other  day  how  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  certain  £tude  in  A  flat. 

I  answered  that  person  that  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world  that  I  despised  it  was  to 
hear  music  in  a  flat,  and  if  my  friend  had  had 
my  experience,  he  would  never  have  asked 
me  such  a  question.  Below  a  flat  in  which  I 
recently  lived  there  was  a  young  man  who 
thought  he  had  a  gift  for  music.  If  a  gift  for 
music  is  the  same  as  a  gift  for  breaking  stones 
with  one’s  flsts,  then  I  should  say  that, this 
young  man  had  it,  and  had  it  to  the  verge  of 
genius.  1  have  heard  all  the  famous  pianists 
who  have  played  in  this  country  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  and  I  have  never  heard 
one— with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
Cowboy  Pianist — who  had  his  wrist  pow. 
er.  .  .  .  He  had  no  intention  of  taking  up 
music  as  a  profession  ;  indeed,  I  heard  that 
he  proposed  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  thought  now  occurs  to  me  that,  perhaps, 
be  was  practising  pulpit  pounding.  He  was 
a  young  man,  as  I  have  said,  but  he  played 
the  most  old-fashioned  music.  I  do  not  mean 
Palestrina  and  the  Gregorian  chants,  but  the 
sort  of  music  that  was  fashionable  in  country 
drawing-rooms  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  His 
pi^ce  de  resistance  was  a  song  called  ‘  Beauti¬ 
ful  dreamer,  wake  tinto  me,’  which  has  been 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  morceau  /  It  has  a 
rich,  rumbling  bass,  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
played  with  crossed  hands.  That  peculiar 
richness  can  be  produced  in  no  other  way. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  havoc  that  such  a 
piece  can  make  with  one's  nerves.  You  wish 
that  you  had  never  been  born,  or  that,  having 
been  born,  your  lines  might  have  been  cast  in 
some  place  where  pianos  were  unknown.  I 
wonder  if  one  has  absolutely  no  protection^ 
against  pianos  ?  I  doubt  whether  be  has,  for 
was  it  not  here  in  New  York  that  a  man  who 
lay  dying,  last  winter,  sent  word  to  a  woman 
who  was  pounding  a  piano  in  a  room  on  the 
other  side  of  his  party-wall,  asking  her  if  she 


would  not  stop  for  a  few  moments  and  let 
him  die  in  peace,  to  which  she  replied  that 
she  didn’t  care  how  he  died,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  play  as  long  and  as  loud  as  she 
liked,  as  it  was  her  own  house.  And,  being 
as  good  as  her  word,  she  played  on,  and  the 
man  died  to  her  music.  Why  can’t  we  have 
a  Haines  Piano  Bill  ?  [This  refers  to  the  new 
liquor  law.]  I  am  sure  it  would  be  popular,- 
and  would  help  the  cause  of  temperance,  too, 
for  I  believe  that  many  a  man  has  been  driven 
out  of  bis  home  at  night  by  the  playing  of  a 
piano  in  some  other  bouse  than  his  own.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  American  extravagance 
about  the  foregoing,  but  it  will  none  the  less 
appeal  to  many  really  musical  readers  of  these 
columns.  For  we  also  know  that  young  man, 
or  his  English  double,  who  develops  his  mus¬ 
cle  on  the  keyboard  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbor’s  equanimity.  And  that  moves  us 
to  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Edison  has 
never  turned  bis  attention  to  what,  if  he  could 
achieve  it,  would  be  one  of  the  humanest  and 
most  beatiflc  inventions  of  the  age—  we  mean 
some  simple  but  absolutely  efficacious  method 
of  shutting  off  external  sounds.  Think  of 
the  bliss  of  the  brain  worker  who  could  thus 
defy  the  ravages  of  the  organ-grinder,  the 
newsboy,  et  hoc  genua  omne  /—Musical  Times. 

What  is  a  Lxbic? — When  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  published  their  first  joint-volume 
of  poems  they  called  them  “Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,”  though  we  should  hardly  think  one  of 
the  many  fine  poems  it  contained  to  be  in 
any  definite  sense  lyrical.  Coleridge's  ”  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,”  with  which  it  opens,  is  an 
imaginary  narrative.  And  a  predominantly 
narrative  poem,  however  saturated  with  im¬ 
agination  it  may  be,  can  hardly  be  called 
'*  lyrical”  without  suggesting  ideas  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  put  a  certain  strain  on 
the  term.  Johnson  defines  lyric  as  “  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  harp  or  to.  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  a 
harp,”  and  in  his  illustration  of  the  use  made 
of  the  word  by  the  greater  writers  he  gives 
striking  passages  from  Milton  and  Dryden. 
Milton’s  is  as  follows  : 

“  All  his  trophies  hung  or  acts  enrolled 
In  copious  legend  or  sweet  lyrick  song.” 

Here  the  “copious  legend’’  is  certainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  “  sweet  lyrick  song,” 
and  though,  no  doubt,  as  Scott’s  “  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel”  shows  us,  long  narrative 
poems  were  often  sung  to  the  harp’s  accom¬ 
paniment,  it  was  not  the  story,  not  the  inci- 
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dent  it  contained,  that  gave  such  narrative 
poems  their  name  of  brics,  but  rather  their 
impassioned  openings  or  their  close,  in  which 
the  poet  rose  to  a  loftier  strain  of  emotion 
and  burst  into  snob  passages  as  those  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Pitt,  in  Scott’s 
“  Lay,”  as,  for  example  ; 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed 
•  And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  music  wild 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled  ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet’s  ecstasy  ! 

In  varying  measures  soft  or  strong 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  ; 

The  present  scene,  his  future  lot, 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 

Cold  diffidence  and  age’s  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost. 

Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 

And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung 
’Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung.” 

That  is  lyrical,  no  doubt,  in  the  truest  sense, 
as  is  also  such  a  passage  as  that  in  which 
Scott  declared  in  another  of  his  poems  that 
the  wretch  ”  concentred  all  in  self,” 

“  Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down 
Unto  the  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” 

It  was  not  the  versified  narrative  of  the  long 
ballads  which  gave  them  a  right  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  harp,  but  just  those  bursts 
of  impassioned  feeling  which  best  entitled 
them  to  be  sung  rather  than  recited.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  ”  Ancient,  Mariner,”  fine  as  it  is,  con¬ 
tains  hardly  any  passage  of  that  kind.  And 
accordingly  Coleridge  with  a  sure  instinct  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  recited,  and  never  ventures  to 
think  of  it  as  sung.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one 
poem  in  the  original '  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads”  which 
we  could  think  of  as  specially  adapted  for 
song.  The  passage  which  Johnson  selected 
frdin  Dryden  to  illustrate,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  lyric”  is  equally  to  the  point  for  the 
purposes  of  definition  :  ”  Somewhat  of  the 
purity  of  English,  somewhat  of  more  equal 
thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the  num¬ 
bers  ;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn, 
and  more  lyrical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.” 
There  you  have  it.  True  lyrical  verse  needs 
*'  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn”  than  ordinary 
verse,  or,  as  Matthew  Arnold  termed  it,  needs 
more  of  “  the  lyrical  cry,”  that  tone  which 
comes  from  the  heart  and  rings  through  the 
voice  to  the  very  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it 


is  addressed.  Now  Wordsworth,  though  he 
called  his  earliest  poems  “Lyrical  Ballads,” 
could  hardly  have  called  them  by  a  less  fitting 
name.  They  were  neither  in  the  truest  sense 
ballads  nor  lyrics.  Could  either  the  one  word 
or  the  other  be  more  grossly  misapplied  than 
each  was,  for  instance,  to  the  stately  and  no 
doubt,  in  a  very  true  sense,  impassioned  lines 
written  near  Tintern  Abbey  with  which  the 
volume  of  lyrical  ballads  closed?  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  there  a  single  poem  in  that  volume 
which  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  either 
the  attitude  of  song,  or  that  lyrical  cry  which 
lifts  verse  into  the  mood  in  which  yon  feel 
the  need  of  music  to  give  it  a  fuller  expres¬ 
sion.  Wordsworth’s  poems  are  full  of  mag¬ 
nificent  recitative  ;  but  even  in  relation  to 
what  he  calls  ballads — with  one  exception, 
the  “  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,” 
which  both  begins  and  ends  in  the  true  lyric 
strain— we  hardly  ever  recognize  in  Words¬ 
worth  the  true  lyrical  poet.  Oddly  enough, 
Mr.  Ernest  Bhys,  who  has  just  given  us  a  vol¬ 
ume  called  “  The  Lyric  Poems  of  William 
Wordsworth,”  does  not  inclade  in  it  what 
seems  to  ns  the  truest  lyric  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote  : 

“  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower. 
The  Bed  Bose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 

Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past. 

The  Bed  Bose  is  revived  at  last ; 

She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 

For  everlasting  blossoming. 

Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white. 

In  love  and  sisterly  delight. 

The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended. 

Joy  !  joy  to  both,  but  most  to  her 
That  is  the  flower  of  Lancaster  !  ” 

That  has  the  true  lyrical  cry  in  it,  and  so  has 
the  magnificent  close : 

“  Now  another  day  has  come. 

Fitter  hope  and  nobler  doom, 

He  hath  thrown  aside  bis  crook. 

And  hath  buried  deep  bis  book, 

Armor  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls— 

Quell  the  Scot,  exclaims  the  lance. 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France 
Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  name  thou  trembling  field. 

Field  of  death,  where’er  thou  be, 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory. 

Happy  day  and  mighty  hour 
When  our  Shepherd  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword 
To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  reappearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !” 
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There  you  hare  the  true  lyric  fervor  and  the 
rapid  beat  of  the  lyric  pulse.  Generally, 
Wordsworth’s  thought  is  reflective,  medita¬ 
tive,  more  or  less  long-drawn  ont  even  when 
most  impassioned.  We  hardly  know  one  of 
his  poems  except  the  one  we  have  just  quoted 
which  beats  with  the  quick  throb  of  the  true 
lyric.  No  doubt  “  Three  years  she  grew  in 
sun  and  shower”  is  a  lyric,  and  bo  perhaps  is 
‘‘She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,”  though 
that  is  more  meditative.  Again,  the  poem  to 
the  cuckoo,  ‘‘  Oh,  blythe  new-comer,  I  have 
heard,  I  hear  thee  and  rejoice,”  is  a  lyric  ; 
but  on  the  whole  Wordsworth’s  verse  at  its 
best  has  too  much  weight  and  grandeur  of 
thought  in  it  for  the  movement  of  the  true 
lyric.  And  it  seems  to  us  doubtful  if,  sublime 
as  bis  best  poetry  is,  he  is  in  any  characteris¬ 
tic  sense  a  lyrical  poet  at  all. 

^  We  should  define  a  true  lyric  as  a  poem  ex¬ 
pressive  chiefly  of  emotion  which  makes  the 
hearer  long  for  music  to  help  him  to  utter  its 
very  heart.  Shelley  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
lytical  poet  of  our  century,  for  though  Byron 
wrote  one  glorious  lyric,  “  The  Isles  of 
Greece,”  he  was  much  greater  in  satirical  and 
descriptive  poetry  than  in  true  lyrics.  But 
Shelley  breathed  out  the  sweetest  and  most 
exquisite  expressions  of  grief  and  love  and 
melancholy  and  rapture  in  language  that 
seemed  made  for  music,  which  English  litera¬ 
ture  possesses  : 

”  When  the  lamp  is  shattered,  the  light  in 
the  dust  lies  dead  ; 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered,  the  rainbow’s 
glory  is  shed  ; 

When  the  lute  is  broken,  sweet  tones  are 
remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken,  loved  accents 
are  soon  forgot.” 

There  yon  have  what  Matthew  Arnold  justly 
called  Shelley’s ‘‘ lovely  wail.”  Or  take  the 
exquisite  lines  to  the  skyark,  or  the  lines 
written  in  dejection  at  Naples,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“  I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above. 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not, 

”  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ?'  ’ 

Shelley  could  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
breath  of  a  passionate  emotion,  and  embody 
it  in  the  most  musical  words,  and  that  is  the 


essence  of  a  true  lyric.  But  for  lyrics  of  less 
passion  and  more  pathos,  lyrics  of  what  we 
may  call  restrained  feeling,  of  resisted  regret, 
Tennyson  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
poets.  His  delicate  songs  dignify  even  those 
dramas  in  which  be  so  often  failed.  And 
again,  such  poems  as  “  Break,  break,  break,” 
or  ‘‘Tears,  idle  tears,”  or  ‘‘Blow,  Bugle, 
blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying,”  are  perfect 
and^exquisite  specimens  of  the  ‘‘  sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness”  of  his  gentle  emotions.  Indeed, 
even  such  poems  as  “  The  Brook”  and  ‘‘  The 
Queen  of  the  May,”  though  much  inferior  in 
their  lyrical  beauty,  seem  to  demand  music  to 
bring  ont  their  true  character  and  to  give  the 
full  thrill  to  the  minor  key  which  runs 
through  them.  In  this  respect  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  were  at  opposite  poles.  Words 
worth  being  saturated  with  that  impassioned 
meditative  mood  that  runs  naturally  to  blank 
verse  or  the  metre  of  the  sonnet,  while  Tenny¬ 
son  was  always  at  his  best  in  crystallizing  a 
transient  emotion  of  sensitive  ecstasy  or  pa¬ 
thetic  yearning.  The  happiest  types  of  a 
true  lyric  which  we  have  had  in  this  century 
from  any  poet  since  Tennyson  left  ns,  have 
been  given  us  in  Mr.  Watson's  verse,  which 
not  only  seems  at  times  to  have  been  written 
to  some  vibrating  chord  of  joy  or  grief  in  bis 
own  nature,  but  to  cry  aloud  for  an  accom¬ 
paniment  as  richly  modulated  as  that  of  the 
harp  or  the  organ  to  fill  up  the  full  measure 
of  its  meaning.  A  recent  satirist  has  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Watson  as  ‘‘  Wordsworth  and 
water.”  ‘‘  Wordsworth  and  music,”  or  a 
lyrical  Wordsworth,  would  have  been  a  truer 
description,  —  The  Spectator. 

Mabbiaob  and  Cxcuno. — There  was  a  time 
when  girls  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
riding  alone  in  a  hansom  cab.  To  day  they 
are  independent  even  of  the  hoise-and-driver 
accompaniment,  and  can  mount  and  dismount 
their  steeds  without  the  help  Of  man.  In  the 
cycling  woman  I  fancy  I  see  a  farther  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  bachelor  woman,  not  because 
cycling  is  peculiar  to  the  single  state,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  engenders  that  form  of  independence 
which  enables  a  girl  to  foresee  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  enjoying  life  without  any  definite  pros¬ 
pect  of  marriage.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  woman  who  despises  married  life  in 
the  abstract ;  but  I,  in  common,  I  believe, 
with  many  of  my  sex,  have  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration  for  any  girl  who  would  rather  re¬ 
main  single  than  run  the  risk  of  an  unhappy 
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marriage,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  con* 
aiderable  proportion  of  marriages  tend  to  na> 
happiness.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  accepting  a  hnsband  merely  in  order 
not  to  remain  single,  and  accepting  one  for 
the  sake  of  spending  the  remainder  of  one’s 
life  with  a  particular  man— a  difference  the 
importance  of  which  few  girls  appreciate. 

Many  girls,  alas  I  through  the  improvidence 
or  misfortune  of  parents,  are  driven  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  the  only  means  of  living,  but  these 
are  happily  on  the  decrease.  Conscientious 
and  far-seeing  fathers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  first  duty  is  to  provide  for  their 
daughters,  and  the  number  of  young  women 
of  the  middle  class  who  inherit  incomes  suffi¬ 
cient  for  self-support  are  obviously  increas¬ 
ing,  and  year  by  year  we  see  girls  adopting 
professions  by  which  they  may  earn  an  inde¬ 
pendent  livelihood.  And  this  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  is  the  outcome  of  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  by  which  the  average  girl  of  the  future, 
at  an  age  when  the  average  girl  of  the  past 
only  looked  upon  a  man  as  the  embodiment 
of  possible  matrimony,  will  be  capable  of  cul¬ 
tivating  a  special  comradeship  with  and  in¬ 
fluencing  men  without  flirting  with  or  marry¬ 
ing  them.  In  the  London  girl  this  comrade¬ 
ship,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  security  on 
both  sides,  is  already  very  marked,  and  the 
healthy-minded, high-spirited,  sensible,  “  good 
sort”  of  girl  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  grad¬ 
ually  develop  throughout  the  country. 

The  present  time  mental  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  daughter  eminently  prepares  her 
for  the  ideal  bachelor  girlhood  ;  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  permanent  bachelor,  but  just  so 
much  of  one  that  she  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  right  man  turns  up,  and  can  recognize 
him  when  be  does,  or,  if  he  does  not  turn  up 
at  all,  can  afford  to  live  happily  without  him 
— or  the  wrong  man.  It  also  cultivates  re¬ 
sources  mental  and  physical  by  which  she  can 
enjoy  a  single  life,  without  experiencing  that 
bitterness  of  heart  which  has  distinguished 
tho“old  maid”  of  the  past.  We  shall  see 
more  genuine  comradeship  not  only  between 
men  and  women,  irrespective  of  wives  and 
husbands,  but  between  women  and  women. 
And  when  a  man  marries  a  bachelor  woman 
of  thirty  years,  be  will  And  in  her  far  more 
that  is  calculated  to  make  his  home  happy 
than  he  would  have  found  in  the  fiivolous, 
empty-beaded,  pretty-faced  girl  of  twenty  in 
the  past.  ^Mental^and  physical  apathy  en¬ 


gender  inward  bitterness  and  outward  ugli¬ 
ness,  healthy  exercise  and  mental  culture  the 
reverse,  and  we  already  see  in  the  girl  of 
twenty-five,  or  the  woman  of  thirty,  as  much 
physical  attractiveness  as  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  in  the  girl  of  twenty,  thanks  to 
cycling,  golfing,  and  rowing,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  education.  I  do  not  question 
whether  women  should  marry,  but  whether 
they  must;  that  is  to  say,  whether  marriage 
should  be  the  great  object  of  a  girl’s  ambition. 
That  marriage  is  the  ideal  state  of  woman 
after  a  certain  age  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
it  should  be  the  necessary  state— irrespective 
of  the  consequences  of  marriage— every  right- 
minded  man  and  woman  must  deny.  Un- 
happily  few  of  either  sex  realize  the  ideal, 
and  the  bachelor  girl  of  the  future,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  whom  I  see  in  the  bealtby-looking 
golfer  and  cyclist  of  to  day,  seems  to  me  to 
promise  a  welcome  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  problems  of  the  day. — 
Harry  Adney,  in  the  Woman. 

X  Bats  and  Intebnal  Machines.— A  new 
and  unexpected  application  of  the  Bontgen 
rays  is  found  in  their  use  for  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  suspected  infernal  machines. 
Professor  Brouardel,  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Laboratory,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Girard  and 
Bordas,  has  given  an  account  of  their  re¬ 
searches  in  this  direction  at  a  recent  sitting 
of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and  if  their 
statements  on  the  subject  are  to  be  accepted 
without  reservation,  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  the  extraordinary  precautions  hith¬ 
erto  required  in  dealing  with  bombs  may  now 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  contents  of  any 
ordinary  infernal  machine  decided  without 
risk.  The  explosive  machines  experimented 
with  were  exactly  similar  to  those  which  were 
forwarded  some  time  since  to  two  prominent 
deputies  of  the  French  Chamber.  The  mech¬ 
anism  of  these  was  so  adjusted  that  immedi¬ 
ately  the  boxes  were  opened  the  explosion  oc¬ 
curred.  One  of  these  was  enclosed  in  a  zinc 
case,  the  other  in  a  wooden  box.  In  the  first 
case  the  experiment  was  only  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  impression  on  the  photographic 
plate  only  showing  an  indistinguishable  black 
mass.  In  the  second,  however,  the  contents 
of  the  bomb  weie  clearly  manifested,  nails, 
screws,  a  revolver  cartridge,  and  even  the 
grains  of  powder  showing  plainly.— indus/rtes 
and  Iron. 


